

























BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


SEPT. 1, 1835. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCINIANISM. 


SoctniANisM has hitherto been considered, both by its handful 
of supporters and its world of opponents, as a matter of mere 
numerical argument, and as a question to be decided by the or- 
dinary process of ratiocination. But those who have approached 
it closely, who have viewed it intimately, and have paid a fair 
and candid attention to the operation of its spirit on the human 
mind, will see that, as it has no foundation of argument, and no 
coherence of consistent logic holding it together, it is entirely 
proof against all reasoning, that it does not enter the mind b 
any logical process, and that it cannot of course be by such 
means removed. In the following pages, then, I shall not at- 
tempt to shew that the Socinian hypothesis is not the doctrine 
of the New Testament, for that has been abundantly demon- 
strated already by a multitude of writers—nay, indeed, is it not 
an obvious fact, that those persons who most frequently and 
attentively peruse the Holy Scriptures are least exposed to fall 
into the Socinian errors? My object, rather, is to shew, 

Firstly, What Socinianism is morally and intellectually. 

Secondly, By what means it gets possession of the heart. 

Thirdly, What are the effects which it produces. And, 

Fourthly, By what means it may be removed from those 
minds that are infected by it. 

I propose, in the first place, to shew what Socinianism is 
morally and intellectually. Iam perfectly well aware that it is 
not generally correct to commence the definition of what a 
thing is by stating what it is not; but, in the present case, such 
a process is not only tolerable, but: necessary, inasmuch as the 
professors of Socinianism endeavour to deceive the world, and to 
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deceive themselves, by describing their theory as a modification 
of Christianity, placing it on the same ground as Calvinism, 
Arminianism, &c. &c. But I assert that it is not so ; and I take 
my proofs from matters well known, and from principles univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

There is a strong feeling of hostility amidst the various sects 
into which the Christian world is divided, one writing and speak- 
ing against another with much bitterness and acrimony ; but, 
notwithstanding their mutual opposition, and their many differ- 
ences, they are unanimous in their opposition to Socinianism. 
The Christian sects differ from each other in single points; but 
they differ from Socinianism in every point, nor “do they differ 
from it merely in letter, but in spirit; there is no sympathy be- 
tween the Socinian and the Christian world in general. In a 
variety of instances, and for a variety of purposes of a religious 

nature, contending sects can lay aside their differences and unite 
their efforts ; but this can never take place with the Socinians, 
for the laying aside of the differences between them and the 
Christian world in general would be felt by the latter to be a re- 
nunciation of every “thing i in Christianity, save the mere name. 
This the Socinians themselves know perfectly well, and they 
complain that by many even the Christian name is denied to 
them, and they speak of themselves as the sect everywhere spoken 
against. Indeed, how can it be otherwise? For if the Christian 
name be conceded to them, Christian fellowship must be granted 
to them also, which cannot be without the sacrifice of what all 
others, professing themselves to be Christian, consider to be the 
vital and essential principles of religion. Knowing this, and 
feeling it to be a strong presumptive evidence against their 
theory, they take great pains to identify themselves with the 
mass of the Christian world, and exclaim loudly against the 
bigotry, as they call it, w hich denies to them the Christian name, 

uoting, on such occasions, the language of St. Paul to the Corin- 

+ “ If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’ s, let him 
of himself think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are 
we Christ’s.” This quotation is wide of the vurpose for which 
eg Socinians use it, and rather tells against their cause than for 
t; for the other professors of Christianity, of whatever sect they 
ae be, reply to this expostulation somewhat to the following 
effect :—“ You are not Christ’s as we are Christ’s, for we are his 
by faith in his blood, by the efticacy of his atonement, by the 
redemption which he has wrought out for us.” Socinianism, 
therefore, belongs not to the class of Christian sects, but rather 
stands opposed to Christians of every sect ; and if it does at any 
time, and for the sake of avoiding the appearance of too broad a 
departure from the general faith ‘of the Christian world, acknow- 























































THE ANATOMY OF SOCINIANISM., 243 
ledge Christ as the Saviour of the world, or speak of him as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world, the ac- 
knowledgment is merely verbal; for the theory which it holds 
and inculcates concerning the work of Christ reduces the office 
and dignity of the Saviour down to the mere messenger or teacher 
who instructs man by what means he may save himself. It is, 
then, only giving a just and fair negative definition of Socinian- 
ism to say that it is not a modification of Christi: anity. 

If Socinianism, then, be not a modification of Christianity, let 
us inquire what it 1s ; al let us look at it, first, morally. I re- 
member to have seen or heard it defined as an apology to Chris- 
tians for infidelity, and an apology to infidels for C hristianity. 
There is some truth as well as point in this definition ; for if 
there be any completely neutral state of mind with recard to 
faith and religion, Socinianism is that state. And if so, can 
there be a more decided manifestation of the deceitfulness 
of the human heart, than that persons, even slightly acquainted 
with the Christian scriptures, should deliber rately adopt a 
system, the direct object of which appears to be to make such 
a compromise as this definition describes? Some years ago, 
when the celebrated Dr. Priestley and ole of that school 
were hastily thrusting forth pamphlets before the public for the 
vindication of the Socinian hypothesis, it was the frequent boast 
of the party, that by removing from Christianity those doctrines 
which formed a stumbling-block to Jews and unbelievers, they 
should open a wide door for the admission of many proselytes. 
Or, to characterize their proceeding rightly, they thought that 
by unchristianizing Christianity, they ‘should Christianize the 
world. Thus instead of bringing every thought in subjection 
to the obedience of Christ, they atte mpted to bring Christ in 
subjection to the obedience of their own vain thoughts. They 
endeavoured to be Christians with as little C hristianity as possi- 
ble, even as the modern political reformers fancy that they are 
purifying the constitution by destroying all its peculiar features. 
Suflicient evidence has been afforded to all who will exercise 
their judgment, that in religion, politics, and in morals, conces- 
sion is not calculated to abate, but rather to increase, the viru- 
lence of hostility. It is now full half a century since Dr. 
Priestley was at the height of his at glory ; ; but So- 
cinianism has made little, if any, progress since his time, and 
instead of purifying the Christian world, and converting the in- 
fidel world, it now more than ever answers the character r given of 
it by Robert Hall, an eminent baptist minister, who spoke of it 
as a headless tr unk, bleeding at every pore. Jews, infidels, and 
heathens have, indeed, been converted to Christianity, but few, 
if any, either by or to Socinianism, which chiefly seeks, and for 
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the most part finds, its proselytes among the careless and the 
indifferent in various Christian sects. So little of moral 
power for the conversion of the world does Socinianism possess, 
that, instead of having the power to subdue, it obviously has not 
the strength to subsist, at least not to subsist independently. 
Small and insignificant as is the Socinian sect in this king- 
dom, and, like the grasshoppers in the field, more heard than 
seen, their numbers would be smaller, and their condition yet 
more insignificant, were it not for these two circumstances— 
viz., the appropriation of presbyterian chapels and of presby- 
terian funds, and the celebrity given to them by the infidel and 
anti-church party in times, and for purposes, of political excite- 
ment. These two circumstances, seriously and considerately 
weighed, will shew what is the moral character of that system 
which arrogates to itself so much power and so much purity. 
Years before the time of Dr. Priestley’s celebrity, many of the 
presbyterian congregations in England had lapsed into a state of 
actual or possible Socinianism. Having no system of church 
discipline, coat no form of sound words by which the great 
doctrines of Christianity might continually be kept before their 
minds, inheriting a religious profession which, in the first m- 
stance, had too much to do with political excitement, and which, 
when it lost its political, lost with many minds its chief, interest— 
having ministers who felt no other responsibility than to please 
their hearers, having the Scriptures read in their meeting-houses 
merely in detached portions and without any regularity, hearing 
insipid and mere ethic discourses, which, under pretence of 
avoiding controversy, passed over in silence the great principles 
of Christian truth, the people became gradually but surely indif- 
ferent to Christian doctrine, and generally ignorant of Christian 
principles. They were probably not conscious to themselves of 
having expressly renounced any of the gospel doctrines ; but 
whatever might have been the letter of their belief, the spirit of 
it was to regard the gospel merely as an ethical system, and as 
the means of instructing man in his moral duties, forgetful of its 
other and primary object, to shew to man the way of salvation 
through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Passing by the doctrine 
of redemption, they were also forgetful of human depravity ; se 
they considered themselves as justified in the sight of God with- 
out the intervention of a Redeemer. Such doctrine, or rather 
want of doctrine, satisfied not the more piously disposed, who 
withdrew themselves to other places of worship, so that the 
presbyterian chapels, in most places, fell into decay ; but, as to 
many of them there were considerable endowments attached, 
there still remained the means, after a certain fashion, of paying 
a minister even though scarcely the semblance of a congregation 
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was left. As there had been in these chapels for a long series of 
years a silence observed on the doctrines of redemption and 
erace, the next step of course was, passing onward from the 
contempt of silence to the contempt of a loud and rude Opposition. 
As about this time the Socinian controversy was agitated, there 
was abundant opportunity of making the experiment of its intro- 
duction into those societies from which the gospel had for a long 
time past withered and died away. Hereupon many began to 
say, that the reason why the presbyterian congregations had 
dwindled away was, that though generally holding the Socinian 
doctrines, their preachers had not sufficiently spoken out, avow- 
ing and defending their opinions. At this point I must beg the 
reader’s very particular attention to two strongly coinciding par- 
ticulars, which, though executed by separate generations of men, 
yet seem as though they were part of one and the same system, 
and the results of one and the same device. The particulars to 
which I allude are these, that, in the first instance, the presby- 
terian preachers in general were silent on the subject of doctrines 
because they would not introduce controversial matters into the 
pulpit. Thus Socinianism obtained a negative introduction ; but 
in another, the presbyterian preachers avowed Socinianism openly, 
and preached it loudly, under the pretence that the congregations 
had fallen away for want of their ministers’ definitely preaching 
those Socinian doctrines which they were known or generally sup- 
posed to entertain. Thus Socinianism was introduced positively. 
Only, then, conceive and consider what a demonstration of the moral 
character of Socinianism are these two facts. The generally received 
doctrines of the gospel must be first neutralized by silence before 
they can be superseded by Socinianism. Well, then, did the 
scheme answer? Did the presbyterian congregations revive and 
flourish when their preachers became decidedly Socimian, and 
when those who had long called themselves presbyterian gave to 
themselves the name of Unitarian? Certainly not. By means 
of advertising a series of lectures or harangues against the gene- 
rally received doctrines of Christianity, there were brought to- 
gether within the walls of the old presbyterian meeting-houses 
larger assemblages than had been accustomed for some years to 
meet there; but we must not call them worshippers, for their 
object was not religious worship, nor were the persons themselves 
who composed these assemblages, for the most part, much habi- 
tuated to worship, seeing that many of them were speculative 
men and semi-sceptics. But what effect at last was produced 
by this public, open, and uninterrupted avowal of Socinianism ? 
[tis much more than thirty years ago since Socinianism has been 
openly avowed; and that, in many places, where before that 
time it was slyly and covertly professed ; and, even at the pre- 
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sent day, the old presbyterian chapels, together with their endow- 
ments, are in the possession of ridiculously small congregations of 
Socinians, who would have neither the ability nor zeal to support 
a minister without the assistance of funds which were left for a 
totally different purpose. It is only in the largest and most opu- 
lent towns in the kingdom that Socinianism supports itself. In 
many villages and smaller towns where there has been no nucleus 
of presbyterian endowment, attempts have been made to form 
unitarian societies; and, in many of these instances, a decay of 
zeal or the removal of an individual to another place of residence 
has occasioned the total disruption and extinction of the society. 
These are historical and notorious facts. What, then, must be 
thought of the moral power of a sect which has its origin in such 
an insidious m: inner, and which derives its support from means 
so unjustly obtained ! 

Now Socinianism professes itself to be the instrument of puri- 
fying Christianity from its corruptions, so that, all objections 
being removed, Jews, Mahometans, and infidels may join them- 
selves to the Christian world, and receive the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But hitherto few, if any, are the trophies of its vic- 
tory, and instead of having power to subdue, it has scarcely the 
power to subsist. 

In addition to the above fact, which has given to Socinianism 
an accidental support, there is another circumstance which gives 
it an accidental importance, and that is, the additional celebrity 
given to the sect by the patronage and countenance which it re- 
ceives from infidels and political agitation, for the purposes of 
political excitement, and as the means of attacking the church 
establishment. This circumstance is a pretty strong indication 
of the moral character of the heresy in question, ‘and is one 
among many other proofs that, instead of bringing infidels to 
Christianity, it has rather a tendency to conduct Christians to in- 
fidelity. Socinians have, for their professed object, to reform 
C hristianity and its establishment ; infidels seek for their de- 
struction, and by a natural instinct they know that the surest 
way of destroying 1 is, to commence with reforming. If, indeed, 
Socinianism were a purer ¢ and more primitive form of Christianity 
than any which now exists, if it were more apostolic in its cha- 
racter, and more heavenly in its spirit, then, though it would not 
keep aloof from the infidel, yet it would sock his society as the 
means of his conversion, and not court, or even tolerate, his 
alliance as an aid in attacking Christianity and its institutions. 

The infidel rejoices in Socinianism, as a foe to Christianity in its 
own household, and in great part of the scoffs with which the 
infidel assails C hristianity, the Socinian cordially joins. Yet as 
this last has a feeling that it has a Christian character to support, 
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as well as a character for liberality and free-thinking, and as it 
is conscious of its tendency to identify itself, and to be identified 
by others, with infidelity, even as it assumes to itself the name 
of Unitarian, as a distinction from other Christians, so it finds it 
necessary to use the designation, Unitarian Christian, in order to 
make a line of demarcation between itself and the Mahometan, 
and anti-Christian Unitarian, or Deist. Socinianism has, there- 
fore, a double alliance and double distinction—an alliance with 
Christianity against infidelity, and an alliance with infidelity 
against Christianity. It is distinguished from Christianity, and 
it is distinguished from infidelity. Clearly, then, it is, by its own 
shewing, quite as much identified with infidelity as it is with 
Christianity. Nay, indeed, is not its sympathy with infidelit 

much stronger than its sympathy with Christianity ? for it 
considers the Christian world as deeply erroneous, in a variety 
of points; but it regards the infidel as m error merely on the 
inspiration of Jesus Christ, as a moral teacher. Again, in man 

of the writings of the Socinian party, we may see a wich 
greater spirit of hostility against the various sects of Christians 
than against obvious and avowed unbelievers. Furthermore, 
in all questions of national policy, whether as regards church or 
state, the Socinian and the infidel make common cause. Find- 
ing, then, what seems to be a Christian ally against Christianity, 
the infidel rejoices in the union, and gives, by his additional cla- 
mour, a degree of importance to a sect which would otherwise be 
extremely unimportant. 

With whatever pretence, then, Socinianism might start, in the 
first instance, as an instrument of reconciling infidels to Chris- 
tianity, 1t appears that it has hitherto had rather the contrary 
effect, and has reconciled more Christians to infidelity, than in- 
fidels to Christianity. It is, indeed, no new saying, that Soci- 
nianism is the half- -way house to infidelity, and the expression, 
no doubt, had its origin in an observation of the fact. It was 
noticed, many years ago, as it is still noticed now, that many 
persons, s sinking down into Socinianism, remained there but fora 
while, and then became openly and avowedly unbelievers ; and, 
indeed, when a Christian has given up everything of Christic nity, 


save the mere languid assent to a historical proposition, little 
remains that is worth preserving. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE DARK AGES. — No, VII. 
“ Vir bonus est quis ?”"— Hor. 


Tue goldsmith,* as I have already said, became a bishop. It is 
not very surprising, and some perhaps will say, “ Yes, that was, 
of course, what he was aiming at.” For my own part I should 
very much doubt it ; at least, if he desired a bishopric, I do not 
see any reason to suppose that he did so from sordid or unworthy 
motives. The lowest calculation (for the point is disputed) 
makes him more than fifty years of age when fe was consecrated 
—of money he seems to have ssed unlimited command—the 
love of power, if he had it, (though I really know of nothing to 
shew that he had,) might have been better gratified at court than 
in his diocese, which can scarcely be supposed to have contained 
such luxuries as the times afforded, and as he might have enjoyed 
where he was. There is, moreover, another circumstance to 
which I cannot help attaching considerable importance, both as 
it rds this point, and as a mark of his character in general. 
On the proposal being made, and whatever reluctance he might 
feel being overcome, he insisted on a delay of two years, and 
during that period he exercised the office of an ordinary priest. 
From a consideration of all these circumstances, I am not inclined 
to believe that he had any flagrant desire to become a bishop, or 
was influenced by any sordid or ambitious motive. But, after 
all, how much there is ina name. No doubt it is correct to say 
that he became a bishop; but the real idea would be much better 
conveyed by saying that he turned missionary ; and, forsaking 
all that the world had to offer, went to preach the gospel among 
pagan barbarians. In fact, having received episcopal consecra- 
tion at the same time as his noble young convert, he set off for 
his diocese, and began to visit it diligently. At first, we are told, 
the people, sunk in idolatry, received him with hostility; but, 
being gradually softened by his preaching, a great part of them 
renounced idolatry, and embraced Christianity.| But from this 








* It may be doubted whether anything will induce many persons in this age to 
read for themselves. If anything could, surely the simple statement in this paper 
ought to have that effect. Here we find not only an individual traduced, but, 
through him, the religious character of a whole age misrepresented, and this misre- 
presentation now generally believed. We find men leaving out what a writer says, 
and then reproaching him and his age for not saying it. We find Mosheim, Mac- 
laine, Robertson, Jortin, White, mangling, misusing, and (some of them) traducing 
a writer whose works not one of them, except Mosheim, (if even he,) had ever seen. 
These things are very serious. We may just as well, or better, not read at all, if 
we read only second-hand writers, or do not take care that those whom we do trust 
read for themselves, and report honestly. We, in short, trust a painter who paints 
that black which is white, and then think we have a clear idea of the object.—Ep. 

+ I am afraid that an error in the preceding paper (whether mine or the printer's 
I do not know) may lead some readers to suppose that the bishop used harshness and 
violence ; but I must beg the reader of p. 130, line 20, to read “ without” instead of 
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point what need is there to pursue the details of his history? The 
rest is known, perhaps, at the antipodes ; at least, from the Ohio 
to the Ganges, every reader of popular books has been told Aow 
he preached. It is really curious to observe by what apparently 
trifling incidents people become notorious. Comparatively few 
persons take the trouble to read about Clotaire and Dagobert, 
and their goldsmith, and his noble convert Dado (or St. Qwen), 
and his foreman Tillo, or St. Theau, the Saxon, and his god- 
daughter St. Hunegundis, and the Abbess St. Aurea. But what 
reader of Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, or Mosheim’s History, 
or Jortin’s Remarks, or White’s Bampton Lectures, or other 
popular books (to say nothing of living writers), has not heard 
of St. Eligius or Eloy, Bishop of Noyon? And all because 
Mosheim—the only one of the writers mentioned who can be sus- 
pected of knowing anything about him—was pleased to record 
that he had preached a bad sermon, and to give a specimen of it. 
This scrap, as Dr. Lingard has truly said, “ holds a distinguished 
place in every invective which has been published against the 
clergy of former ages ; and the definition of a good Christian has 
been echoed a thousand times by the credulity of writers and 
their readers.”* Indeed, the story has been so widely circulated, 
and, [ apprehend, so influential, that on coming to Robertson’s 
statement in the note next to that on which I have been hitherto 
commenting, I cannot help wishing and endeavouring to put the 
matter in a truer light. Though, strictly speaking, it does not 
immediately relate to that period of which I professedly write, 
et this “ hack story” should be exposed, because many persons 

ave read it without knowing or attending to its date, and also 
because many—perhaps most—of those who do know its date, 











A 


“ with personal injury to the heretics.” On the contrary, we are told that the bar- 
barians among whom he came, after their first fierceness had subsided, “ attendentes 
ejus bonitatem ac mansuetudinem, imitatores ejus fieri cupiebant.” 


* I copy these words from a note signed “ Editor” and printed on a cancel in the 
edition of Mosheim, Lond. 1826, vol. ii. p. 159. When the leaf was changed I do 
not know, as it is only lately that I met with the copy in which I saw it. I wish I 
could give the space which the whole note would require ; but the following certifi- 
cate in favour of Dr. Lingard I cannot persuade myself to omit, not for his sake, but 
for the reader’s :—“‘ We are bound to state, because we have ascertained the point, 
that he [Dr. Lingard] has quoted the original fairly and correctly, ow to the 
best edition of the Spicilegium.—( Paris, 1723, 3 vols., folio.) We are induced to 
mention this circumstance because some protestant divines have been so eager to ex- 
culpate Dr. Mosheim, that they have agcused Dr. Lingard of following a spurious 
edition, in which various interpolations might have been made by the Romanists to 
support the credit of the early church. We are aware that papists seem to have a 
fellow-feeling with their religious ancestors, [something, I suppose, connected with 
what an old document calls “the communion of saints,”] and are frequently hurried 
by their zeal into misrepresentation, sometimes into gross deviations from truth ; but 
it is certainly illiberal to suspect them without cause, [which he says there is,] or to 
condemn them without inquiry.” 
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have.a general idea that matters, far from improving, grew worse 
and worse for some centuries. It seemed, however, desirable 
first to give some account of this most unfortunate bishop, and 
accordingly I did so in the preceding number, in which I ven- 
tured to give his story anonymously, because I was afraid that in 
some, at least, I should excite unconquerable prejudice if I men- 
tioned a name which has acquired such evil notoriety.* Let us 
now, however, inquire about his preaching. Robertson had said 
in his text :-— 


“Even the Christian religion, though its precepts are delivered, and its in- 
stitutions are fixed in Scripture, with a precision which should have exempted 
them from being misinterpreted or corrupted, degenerated during those ages 
of darkness into an illiberal superstition. The barbarous nations when con- 
verted to Christianity changed the object, not the spirit, of their religious wor- 
ship. They endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the true God by means 
not unlike to those which they had employed in order to appease their false 
deities. Instead of aspiring to sanctity and virtue, which alone can render 
men acceptable to the Great Author of order and of excellence, they imagined 
that they satisfied every obligation of duty by a scrupulous observance of ex- 
ternal ceremonies. Religion, according to their conception of it, comprehended 
nothing else ; and the rites, by which they persuaded themselves that they 
could gain the favour of Heaven, were of such a nature as might have been 
expected from the rude ideas of the ages which devised and introduced them. 
They were either so unmeaning as to be altogether unworthy of the Being to 
whose honour they were consecrated, or so absurd as to be a disgrace to rea- 
son and humanity.””-—(p. 19.) 


A sad picture of religion truly, when it comprehended nothing 
else beside what was unmeaning, or so absurd as to disgrace reason 
and humanity ; but it is a note on the word “ ceremonies,” in the 
foregoing passage, with which we are at present concerned ; he 
begins it by saying— 

« All the religious maxims and practices of the dark ages are a proof of this. 
I shall produce one remarkable testimony in confirmation of it, from an 


author canonized by the church of Rome, S. Eloy, or Egidius,t¢ Bishop of 
Noyon, in the seventh century.”—(p. 236.) 


But as he, and everybody else I believe, was indebted to Mo- 





* The facts which I have stated respecting St. Eloy are to be found in his Life 
written by St. Owen, Archbishop of Rouen, in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, tom. ii. 
p- 76. Those which relate to St. Tillo, or Theau, and St. Hunegundis, are in the 
second volume of Mabillon’s A. S., 954, 977. 


+ So it stands in the original edition ; whether it has been corrected in those which 
have followed I do not know; nor can I tell whether Robertson (who was not, I 
imagine, very familiar with either St. Eloy or St. Giles,) thought that he was cor- 
recting a mistake by turning Eligius into Egidius; but I cannot help suspecting 
Maclaine of some such conceit when he turned the S. Piato of Mosheim into St. 
Plato, as it stands in all editions which I know, Cent. VII., part. ii., c. 3, in a note 
which by itself might settle the character of the “learned and judicious translator, 
as Robertson calls him. It affords matter highly illustrative not only of his learning 
and judgment, but of his taste. 
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sheim, it may be as well at once to give the original as it stands 
in his work, placing beside it Robertson’s translation :— 


Mosheim. 


“ Bonus Christianus est, qui ad ec- 
clesiam frequentius venit, et obla- 
tionem, que in altari Deo offeratur, 
exhibet, qui de fructibus suis non gus- 
tat, nisi prius Deo aliquid offerat, qui 
quoties sancte solemnitates adveniunt, 
ante dies plures castitatem etiam cum 
propria uxore custodit, ut secura con- 
scientia ad Domini altare accedere 
possit, qui postremo symbolum vel 
orationem Dominicam memoriter te- 


net. - - - Redimite animas vestras de 
pena dum habetis in postestate reme- 
dia - - oblationes et decimas eccle- 


siis offerte, luminaria sanctis locis 
juxta quod habetis exhibete - ad ec- 
clesiam quoque frequentius convenite, 
sanctorum patrocinia humiliter expe- 
tite. - - - Quod si observaveritis, 
securi in die judicii ante tribunal 
eterni Judicis venientes dicetis; Da 
Domine quia dedimus.” 


Robertson. 


“ He is a good Christian who comes 
frequently to church; who presents 
the oblation which is offered to God 
upon the altar; who doth not taste of 
the fruits of his own industry until he 
has consecrated a part of them to 
God ; who, when the holy festivals 
shall approach, lives chastely even 
with his own wife during several days, 
that with a safe conscience he may 
draw near to the altar of God; and 
who, in the last place, can repeat the 
creed and the Lord’s prayer. Re- 
deem, then, your souls from destruc- 
tion while you have the means in your 
power; offer presents and tithes to 
churchmen; ™ * * come more 
frequently to church; humbly implore 
the patronage of the saints ; for if you 
observe these things, you may come 
with security in the day of judgment to 
the tribunal of the Eternal Judge, and 
say, ‘ Give to us, O Lord, for we have 
given unto thee.’ ” 


This, then, according to Robertson, is a “ remarkable testimony 
























in confirmation” of his assertion that “ a// the maxims and prac- 
tices of the dark ages” are a proof that men “ instead of aspiring 
to sanctity and virtue,....imagined that they had satisfied every 
obligation of duty by a scrupulous observance of external cere- 
monies.” Let us, then, look at it as it stands. Some of it ap- 
pears to me quite unobjectionable, and indeed, as far as I can 
judge, there are only, or (to say the least) chiefly, three points at 
which protestants would take offence. ) . 

l. “ Redeem, then, your souls from destruction while the 
means are in your power; offer owe and tithes to church- 
men.” Pretty advice, truly—it shews the cloven foot at once; 
and the sordid, grasping churchman stands out as plain as Ro- 
bertson, or Jortin, or any modern radical could wish. I say 
nothing, however, of Robertson’s translating “ oblationes et 
decimas ecclesiis offerte,” by “ offer presents and tithes to church- 
men,” for that (however indicative of the animus) is quite unim- 
portant compared with his connecting the two things in such a 
way as if Eligius had made the itt of presents and tithes to 
churchmen the means of redeeming men’s souls. Mosheim acts 
more fairly, for he places two hyphens after the word “ remedia,” 
from which his copyists should have learned that something was 
omitted. In fact, the sentence stands, ‘‘ Redimite animas vestras 
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de poena dum habetis in potestate remedia; eleemosynam juxta 
vires facite,” &c., and the reference is evidently to Dan. iv. 24, 
(our version 27,) “ peccata tua eleemosynis redime.” 

2. “ Humbly implore the patronage of the saints,” is certainly 
an injunction which may properly offend protestants; but I need 
not, | presume, say that it is not peculiar to St. Eligius or the 
dark ages—that the error which it countenances had assumed 
foul shapes of sin centuries before he was born, and still flourishes 
in these enlightened days. I am not undertaking to defend all 
that Eligius said, but only to shew the absurdity of bringing it 
forward as peculiarly characteristic of hs preaching, or of his age. 
That it was not so, will as clearly appear from the next point. 

3. “ Give to us, O Lord, for we have given unto Thee.” The 
words “ unto Thee,” are neither expressed nor implied in the ori- 

inal, but inserted by Robertson without any warrant whatever. 

he idea, however, and even the mode of expressing it, was not 
characteristic of the age of St. Eligius. Strange as it may seem 
in these days of high education and profuse literature, it cannot 
be denied that during the dark ages preachers did sometimes 
make bold to borrow a homily, or part of one, from their prede- 
cessors ; and, in fact, this sermon of St. Eligius (or part of it, 
including that with which we are at present concerned) had 
belonged to Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, who died about a hun- 
dred years before Eligius became a bishop.* He begins a 
Homily on Almsgiving by saying that a gracious and merciful 
God has provided a variety of ways by which men may be enabled 
to procure the pardon of their sins—“ quibus possumus sine 
grandi labore ac difficultate peccata nostra redimere” and he 
afterwards says, “ Let him to whom God has given more than 
necessaries hasten to redeem his sins with his superfluity ; and 
let him who has it not in his power to redeem captives, or to feed 
or clothe the poor, harbour no hatred in his heart against any 
man; but let him love, and never cease to pray for them ; certain 
of the promise, or the mercy of his Lord, with a free conscience 
he will be able to say, ‘ Give, Lord, for I have given ; forgive, for 
I have forgiven.’ + 

This was the language of Cesarius ; and [ adduce it merely to 
shew the absurdity of bringing forward the words as characteristic 
of St. Eloy and his age, and in this view it may be worth while 


* Cwsarius was born in a.p. 469, and became Bishop of Arles in a.p. 502, and 
died a.p. 542. Eligius became Bishop of Noyon, according to the earliest date 
which I have seen assigned, in a.n. 635; ( Chron. Elnon, ap. IIT. Mart. 1392 ;) or,- 
according to the latest, which Cave states to be the most common, in the year 646. 
He thinks, however, that Le Cointe has proved that the right date is 640 ; and adds, 
that according to the same authority, Eloy lived until a.v. 659; according to the 
most commonly received opinion till 665; and according to others till 663. 


t Bib. Pat. ii. 285. 
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to add that the language of some earlier, and more respected, 
fathers did not, as far as [ can see, very materially differ sta it. 

The charge, however, against Eligius is not only, and perhaps 
not principally, that his doctrine is popishly heretical, but that it 
is grossly defective; he is to blame for what he says, but much 
more to blame for what he does not say. Robertson says, “ The 
learned and judicious translator of Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, from one of whose additional notes I have borrowed this 
passage, subjoins a very proper reflection—“ We see here a darge 
and ample description of a good Christian, in which there is not 
the least mention of the love of God, resignation to his will, obe- 
dience to his laws, or of justice, benevolence, and charity towards 
men.” Jortin says, “‘ As to true religion, here is the sum and 
substance of it as it is drawn up for us by —— one of the prin- 
cipal saints of that age ;” and, in his table of contents, this serap 
is referred to as “ Eligius’s system of religion.” White, in the 
notes to his Bampton Lectures (if they should be called his) tells 
us that, “no representation can convey stronger ideas of the me- 
lancholy state of religion in the seventh century than the descrip- 
tion of the character of a good Christian by St. Eligius, or Eloi, 
Bishop of Noyon.”* 

As to defectiveness, then, let it be observed in the first place, 
that this scrap is but a very small part—as nearly as I can calcu- 
late not a hundredth part—of a very long sermon; or rather, as 
one might suppose, from its prolixity and tautology, even if the 
language of his biographer did not suggest it, of several sermons 
mixed up into one great homily. If it were printed like Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermons, it would, I believe, occupy just about the 
fifty-six octavo pages which contain the first three of them. It 
is possible, then, that the other ninety-nine parts may contain 
something that may go towards supplying the deficiencies of the 
scrap. But this is not all; or even what is most important. 
Mosheim printed the passage in such a way as to shew that there 
were some omissions, though he did not indicate all, In Jortin’s 
translation only one mark of omission is retained; and that is, 
between the words “ prayer” and “Redeem.” In Robertson’s 
version, a// such indications are removed, and the scrap stands as 
one continuous passage. White goes a step farther, and prints 
the Latin text without any break or hint of omission. Let us, 
therefore, see what is omitted in the part which is professedly 
quoted ; and as that part is not far advanced in the sermon, it 
will be best to begin at the beginning. The part actually ex- 
tracted by Mosheim I mark by ztalics :— 


“T beseech you, most dear brethren, and admonish you with great humility, 
that you would listen attentively to those things which I desire to suggest to 





* Bampton Lectures, notes, p. 9. 
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you for your salvation. For Almighty God knows that I offer them with fer- 
vent love towards you, and were I to do otherwise I should undoubtedly be 
held to have failed in my duty. Receive, then, what I say, not for my sake, 
who am of little account, but for your own salvation, willingly ; at least, so 
that what you receive by the ear you may fulfil in practice, so that | may be 
counted worthy to rejoice with you in the kingdom of heaven, not only by my 
obedience, but through your profiting by it. If there is any one of you who 
is displeased that I persist in preaching to you so frequently, I beg him not to 
be offended with me, but rather to consider the danger to which I am ex- 
posed, and to listen to the fearful threatening which the Lord has addressed 
to priests by his prophet,—‘ If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from 
his way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I 
require at thine hand. Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to 
turn from it; if he do not turn from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; but 
thou hast delivered thy soul.’—Ezek. xxxiil. 8. And that, ‘ Cry aloud, spare 
not, and shew my people their sins.’—Is. lviii. 1. Consider therefore, bre- 
thren, that it is my duty incessantly to stir up your minds to fear the judg- 
ment of God, and to desire the heavenly reward, that, together with you, I may 
be counted worthy to enjoy perpetual peace in the company of angels. I ask 
you, therefore, always to hold in dread the day of judgment; and every day to 
keep before your eyes the day of your death. Consider how far you would 
be fit to be presented before angels, or what you would receive in return for 
your deserts, and whether you will be able in that day to shew that the pro- 
mise of your baptism has been kept unbroken. Remember that you then 
made a covenant with God, and that you promised in the very sacrament of 
baptism to renounce the Devil and all his works. Whosoever was able then 
made this promise in his own person and for himself. If any was unable, his 
sponsor, that is, he who received him at his baptism, made these promises to 
God for him, and in his name. Consider, therefore, what a covenant you have 
made with God, and examine yourselves whether after that promise you have 
been following that wicked Devil whom you renounced. For you did renounce 
the Devil, and all his pomps, and his works; that is, idols, divinations, augu- 
ries, thefts, frauds, fornications, drunkenness, and lies, for these are his works 
and pomps. On the contrary, you promised to believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; that he suffered under Pontius Pilate, rose 
from the dead on the third day, and ascended into heaven; and then you pro- 
mised that you would believe also in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic church, 
the remission of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 
Without all doubt this your covenant and confession which you then made 
will never be lost sight of by God; and, therefore, most dearly beloved, I 
warn you that this your confession or promise should always be kept in your 
own memory, that so your bearing the Christian name, instead of rising in 
judgment against you, may be for your salvation. For you are made Chris- 
tians to this end, that you may always do the works of Christ; that is, that 
you may love chastity, avoid lewdness and drunkenness, maintain humility, 
and detest pride, because our Lord Christ both shewed humility by example 
and taught it by words, saying—‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart; and ye shall find rest to your souls.’ (Matt. xi. 30.) You must also 
renounce envy, have charity among yourselves, and always think of the future 
world, and of eternal blessedness, and labour rather for the soul than for the 
body. For the flesh will be only a short time in this world; whereas the 
soul, if it does well, will reign for ever in heaven; but, if it does wickedly, 
it will burn without mercy in hell. He, indeed, who thinks only of this life 
is like the beasts and brute animals. 

“It is not enough, most dearly beloved, for you to have received the name 
of Christians, if you do not do Christian works. To be called a Christian 
profits him who always retains in his mind, and fulfils in his actions, the com- 
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mands of Christ; that is, who does not commit theft, does not bear false wit- 
ness, who neither tells lies nor swears falsely, who does not commit adultery, 
who does not hate anybody, but loves all men as himself, who does not render 
evil to his enemies, but rather prays for them, who does not stir up strife, but 
restores peace between those who are at variance. For these precepts Christ 
himself has deigned to give by his own mouth, in the gospel, saying— 
‘Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not swear falsely nor 
commit fraud, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ (Matt. xix. 18, 19.) And also, ‘ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you; do ye even so to them: for this 
is the law and the prophets.’ (Matt. vii. 12.) And he has given yet greater, 
but very strong and fruitful (valde fortia atque fructifera) commands, saying— 
‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you,’ and ‘ pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you.’ (Matt. v. 44.) Behold, this is 
a strong commandment, and to men it seems a hard one; but it has a great 
reward; hear what it is—‘ That ye may be,’ he saith, ‘the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.’ Oh, how great grace! Of ourselves we are not 
even worthy servants; and by loving our enemies we become sons of God. 
Therefore, my brethren, both love your friends in God, and your enemies for 
God; for ‘he that loveth his neighbour, as saith the apostle, ‘ hath fulfilled 
the law.’ (Rom. xiii. 8.) For he who will be a true Christian must needs 
keep these commandments ; because, if he does not keep them, he deceives 
himself. He, therefore, is a good Christian who puts faith in no charms or 
diabolical inventions, but places all his hope in Christ alone; who receives 
strangers with joy, even as if it were Christ himself, because he will say—‘ I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in,’ and, ‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. He, I say, isa 
good Christian who washes the feet of strangers, and loves them as most dear 
relations; who, according to his means, gives alms to the poor; who comes 
frequently to church: who presents the oblation which is offered to God upon the 
altar ; who doth not taste of his fruits before he hath offered somewhat to God ; 
who has not a false balance or deceitful measures; who hath not given his 
money to usury, who both lives chastely himself, and teaches his sons and his 
neighbours to live chastely and in the fear of God ; and, as often as the holy festi- 
vals occur, lives continently even with his own wife for some days previously, that 
he may, with safe conscience, draw near to the altar of God ; finally, who can 
repeat the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer, and teaches the same to his sons and 
servants. He who is such an one, is, without doubt, a true Christian, and 
Christ also dwelleth in him, who hath said, ‘I and the Father will come and 
make our abode with him.’ (John xiv. 23.) And, in like manner, he saith, 
by the prophet, ‘I will dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.’ (2 Cor. vi. 16.) 

Behold, brethren, ye have heard what sort of persons are good Christians ; 
and therefore labour as much as you can, with God’s assistance, that the 
Christian name may not be falsely applied to you; but, in order that you may 
be true Christians, always meditate in your hearts on the commands of Christ, 
and fulfil them in your practice ; redeem your souls from punishment while you 

the means in your power ; give alms according to your means, maintain 
peace and charity, restore harmony among those who are at strife, avoid lying, 
abhor perjury, bear no false witness, commit no theft, offer oblations and gifts 
to churches, provide lights for sacred places according to your means, retain in 
your memory the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and teach them to your sons. 
Moreover, teach and chastise those children for whom you are sponsors, that 
they may always live with the fear of God. Know that you are sponsors for 
them with God. Come frequently also to church; humbly seek the patronage of 
the saints ; keep the Lord’s day in reverence of the resurrection of Christ, with- 
out any servile work; celebrate the festivals of the saints with devout feeling ; 
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love your neighbours as yourselves; what you would desire to be done to you 
by others, that do to others; what you would not have done to you, do to 
no one; before all things have charity, for charity covereth a multitude 
of sins; be hospitable, humble, casting all your care upon God, for he 
careth for you; visit the sick, seek out the captives, receive strangers, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked; set at nought soothsayers and magicians, let 
your weights and measures be fair, your balance just, your bushel and your 
pint fair; nor must you claim back more than you gave, nor exact from any 
one usury for money lent. Which, if you observe, coming with security before 
the tribunal of the eternal Judge, in the day of Judgment, you may say ‘ Give, 
Lord, for we have given; shew mercy, for we have shewn mercy ; we have 
fulfilled what thou hast commanded, do thou give what thou hast promised.” 


I feel that by this extract I do very imperfect justice to the 
sermon of St. Eloy ; of which, indeed, I might say that it seems 
to have been written as if he had anticipated all and each of Mo- 
sheim’s and Maclaine’s charges, and intended to furnish a pointed 
answer to almost everyone. I feel it to be most important to our 
forming a right view of the dark ages, that such false statements 
respecting the means of instruction and of grace should be ex- 
posed ; but with so wide a field before us, I am unwilling, at 
present, to give more space to this, to one subject especially, as I 
am anxious to get beyond that part of the subject which consists 
in merely contradicting misstatement, but I cannot do so until I 
have offered some remarks on the work of a popular historian 
whom I have not as yet noticed. 


Parish Churches. 


LANGDON HILLS, ESSEX, 


Tuovucn the county of Essex cannot boast of the magnificent, 
wild, or romantic scenery which renders some of the counties of 
England so peculiarly attractive, its more general and superior 
cultivation gives it an interest of a gratifying, if not very im- 
pressive, character. There are points, too, even in this compara- 
tively level and unpretending county, which present extensive and 
striking views, over which the eye may wander with delight, and 
objects of contemplation on which the thoughtful mind may 
dwell with pleasure and advantage. Such is Langdon, or Laindon, 
Hills, a parish lying about eight miles north from the Thames, 
at Gravesend, and rising reside to the height of 620 feet above 
the level of that river. From various points on these hills the 
view is open and uninterrupted—westward, to the metropolis, the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the spires of Bow, and several other 
churches, being distinctly visible, though distant more than twenty 
miles, as well as the hills of Highgate and Hampstead. On the 
north-west, the view is bounded by the high ground about Brent= 
wood, where Thorndon Hall, the noble seat of Lord Petre, stands 
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LANGDON HILLS, ESSEX. 957 
out conspicuous from among its ancient woods. On the north 
is Billericay ; while, from the west, round by the south to the 
east, the Thames may be distinctly traced from Woolwich to 
the Nore, with the Kentish hills beyond. ‘This eminence was 
selected as one of the beacon-stations, at the period of the 
threatened French invasion, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The parish itself is one of the most sequestered spots in 
the county; for, though the main road from Chelmsford to Til- 
bury Fort and Gravesend passes over the hills, it is but little 
frequented, and a carriage of any description is seldom seen 
there, except occasionally in the summer months, when strangers, 
from various parts of the county, visit the hills for the sake of 
the views. The population of the parish is under two hundred, and 
is collected principally on the northern and eastern sides of the hill. 

The church, a sketch of which is here given, is situated on 
the western declivity of the hill, near to what was formerly the 
principal manor-house, and the rectory. It is a plain, and al- 
most rude, low building of brick, with a wooden spire. It con- 
sists of a nave and chancel, all of one-width, and separated from 
each other only by a single step on the floor, and a wooden screen 
descending from the roof, and resting on the side walls. On the 
western front of this screen are painted the royal arms, with the 
date 1660, and this text, in black letter—‘ My son, feare thou 
the Lord, and the king, and meddle not with them that are given 
to change.”— Prov. xxiv. 21. 

The architecture of this church—if architecture is not too 
grand a term—is of extreme simplicity and of early date, the 
eastern window alone exhibiting any signs of art or execution. 
There was once a chapel attached to the north side of the chancel, 
belonging to the manor-house, but now even the foundations of 
it are scarcely to be traced. A church so rude and simple, and 
in so sequestered a nook as this, can hardly be expected to afford 
much that is particularly worthy of remark; it contains, how- 
ever, two monumental inscriptions which well deserve to be 
rescued from their present obscurity, on account of the testi- 
mony which they bear to two clergyman, who have, even in 
this secluded spot, done good in their generation, and deserved 
well of mankind. The earlier testimony is on a flat stone, partly 
within the communion rails, and is contained in the following 
inscription :— 


“ Beneath this stone lie treasured up the reliques of Thomas Richardson, 
late of Clement’s Inn, Gentleman. One whose but half-spun time was richly 
fraught with the accomplishments become a man, who in these late unhapy 
times, when tyranny had usurpt the throne, and schisme too farre prevaild, 
in this pulpit so justly steerd ’twixt each extreame, that when death came to 
take him hence, with joy he could (which few can) truly say that soverainety 
knew not a more loyal subject, nor had the church a sincearer Son. He de- 
parted this life y° 24th day of November, in the year of grayce, 1669. 


VoL. VILL.—Sept. 1835. 2.L 
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*‘ Here lyes interred one in whose better frame, 
(Till pale-fac’t death proudly usurpt the place,) 
Each moral virtue crowded for a name— 
Fach pregnant goodness, each persuasive grace. 
One whose untainted conscience was a thing 
Which, whilst blind error sway’d the church and throne, 
Fear’d not to pay allegiance to his king, 
And, though defac’t the church, his mother own. 
‘“‘ Here, reader, pay the tribute of thine eyes, 
This shrine too well deserves that sacrifice.” 


‘* My sonne, fear thou the Lord and the King, and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.—Prov. xxiv. 21.” 


This inscription, on a plain stone, half concealed by the railing 
round the altar, appears to be the only memorial of a man who, 
with attainments and virtues which would have adorned a far 
higher station, was contented to live and to die the curate of this 
obscure parish. 

The other testimony is of a much more recent date, and con- 
sists of a plain white marble tablet, affixed to the eastern wall of 
the chancel, on which is the following inscription :— 


“In the chancel of this church are deposited the mortal remains of the 
Rev. John Moore, LL.B., Rector of St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, London, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of the Priests of his Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, and for twenty-four years the much respected Rector of this parish; 
who, in firm trust of a joyful resurrection, resigned his \spirit into the 
re of his Redeemer, on the 16th day of June, 1821, in the 79th year of 

is age. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


Mr. Moore, the son of the Rev. John Moore, Rector of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, London, was born in 1742, and edu- 
cated at Merchant Tailors’ School, from which he was elected to 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in the seventeenth year of his age. 
To the usual course of classical study he had, thus early, added 
that of the oriental languages, and, during his residence at the 
university, rendered effective assistance to Dr. Kennicott, in the 
collation of the Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament. At 
Christmas, 1765, very shortly after his ordination, he was admitted 
& minor canon of St. Paul’s, and was a constant resident in the 
metropolis till after 1797, when he was presented by the chapter 
of St. Paul’s to the rectory of Langdon Hills, Essex. In this 
parish, after having, at his own charge, rebuilt the parsonage- 
house, he resided with his family, for several months in every 
year, till his death, in 1821. To high attainments in biblical 
literature—possessing a sound and critical knowledge of the 
Hebrew, and other cognate languages, and daily reading and 
commenting upon some portion of the Scriptures, in the original 
languages—he added that intimate acquaintance with ecelesiasti- 
cal subjects which procured him the respect and regard of the 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO IRELAND, ETC, 259 
friends of the church; many of whose ministers, especially the 
clergy of London, will bear testimony to the application of his 
talents, researches, and perseverance for the vindication and esta- 
blishment of their rights and privileges. But he was not merely 
contented, he was happy to devote these powers and attainments 
to the quiet, humble, unobtrusive duties of this retired and lonely 
parish. It might, indeed, be supposed that his previous studies, 
and his daily intercourse with literary and cultivated society in the 
metropolis for so large a portion of his life, would have given him 
little taste for such perfect stillness and quiet as here held undis- 
turbed sway, and would have disqualified him in a great degree for 
the useful discharge of his pastoral duties under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But it was far otherwise, for he at once accommo- 
dated his views and modes of thought and expression to the intel- 
lect and pursuits of his flock ; and the kind, and even feeling, 
manner in which his name is always mentioned by all of the pa- 
rishioners who knew him, sufficiently attests the estimation in 
which he was held bythem. The almost unbroken stillness of 
this retirement not only afforded rest and refreshment to his mind, 
but gave him likewise an opportunity, which he thankfully em- 
braced, of more closely pursuing studies beneficial to himself and 
to others. Here he passed a good portion of every day in calm 
and peaceful meditation, in the study of Holy Writ, and in the 
cota consideration of the various and important matters en- 
trusted to his superintendence and management ; but more espe- 
cially in preparing himself for his approaching mortality and 
great account. 

During the last two or three years of his life, he had been 
gradually withdrawing himself from the management of public 
matters, committing them to younger hands. In the spring of 
1821, feeling his strength decaying, and aware that his end was 
not far distant, he withdrew at an earlier period than usual from 
London to his quiet parsonage, at Langdon Hills, where he lived 
only to the month of June following. 

The closing scene of his long life was marked by testimonies 
of patience, peace, and hope, as his career had been charac- 
terized by purity of intention, usefulness of exertion, and in- 
tegrity of conduct. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO IRELAND; 
AND ON THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. 


Ir is often assumed as an undoubted fact, that the Irish nation was 
converted to Christianity by Roman catholic missionaries, who were 
sent directly from the see of Rome; and protestants are sometimes 
looked upon, in virtue of this assumption, as something like intruders 
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in the dominions of other men. The following pages are intended to 

bring forward plain reasons to shew that this opinion is far from just ; 

and to do so without appealing to the passions of those who read them, 
| but simply to their love of truth. It will be impossible, in the limits 
of so short a tract, to do much more than place before those who are 
willing to listen to the truth, the result of the writer’s own inquiries, 
and to shew some vouchers that these results are not obtained without 
some pains and a strict search ; as well as point out, to those who 
have leisure and books to inquire for themselves, the path which they 
may best follow. 

The account which has usually been given is this, that Ireland was 
mainly converted to the Christian religion by St. Patrick, who was 
| sent by Pope Celestine, about the year A.p. 431, after the death of 
| Palladius, who had been sent in vain on the same errand a year or 
two before. The life of St. Patrick, both previous to and after his 
mission to Ireland, is told in a great variety of ways, by different 
authors; and even if we were to admit that these histories are enti- 
tled to any credit, every writer who attempts to deduce anything 
like a consistent account of this saint from his various biographers 
acknowledges that he is almost overwhelmed by the difficulties that pre- 
sent themselves. Mach writer also solves these difficulties in a different 
way. Some of these histories—e.g., that in the Book of Armagh, 
which is perhaps written nearer to his day than any other—make 
him die at the advanced age of 120,* while the learned writers, in the 
great collection of lives of the saints, collected by Bolland, and those 
who continued his work, after long consideration of thé subject, fix 
his death in the year A.p, 460, at the age of 82.4 This is only one 
trifling specimen, selected quite by chance, of the discrepancies that 
exist in the various authorities, ancient ana modern, from which his 
life is to be deduced. The first inquiry, therefore, which we have to 
make, is the following—whether there is any life of him which ought 
to challenge our credit from its antiquity, and whether any light 
can be obtained from ancient history with regard to this extraordinary 
person, 

First, then, with regard to the lives of this saint. Colgan, in his 
‘Acta Sanctorum Hibernie,” or rather in the second volume of it, 
which he has entitled “ Triadis Thaumaturge, &c., Acta Patricii, Co- 
lumbee, et Brigide,’’ published in 1647, says that there are seven 
lives of this saint. 

The first is an hymn, or life of St. Patrick, attributed to Fiech, 
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JE whom St. Patrick had made a bishop in Ireland. This is written in 
WB Irish, but it is thought not by any means to be genuine by the editors 
t ate of the “Acta Sanctorum,” the learned Roman catholics, Heuschen 
B Eos tat, and Papebroch,+ 
* Sir W. Betham’s “ Irish Antiquarian Researches,” p. 886, and Appendix, 
i Pp: XXXV. 
7 t “Acta Sanctorum Martii,” vol. 2. xvii. Mart., p. 522 


t ** Acta Sanct. Martii,” vol. 2. Mart. xvii. » p- 520. The reason which they 
have there assigned is not, perhaps, demonstratively conclusive, though a very pro- 
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AND ON THE LIFE OF ST, PATRICK, °6 1 


The next two lives are attributed, by Colgan, to writers con- 
temporary with St. Patrick, and the third to St. Elevanus. These 
are published from MSS. in monasteries in the forest of Ardennes, 
in Bavaria, and in Hainault. We shall hereafter see that the best 
evidence we have about St. Patrick is furnished by his own Con- 
fession—a little treatise, which we have strong reasons to think genu- 
ine; and the only remark which need be made about these lives of 
St. Patrick is, that while they quote passages of the Confession, they 
entirely contradict the whole tenor of the account which it gives of 
St. Patrick’s youth, merely with a view to exalt their favourite saint. 
St. Patrick himself tells us that, in his youth, he and his countrymen 
had neglected God, and disobeyed their priests, for which God, in his 
just retribution, gave them into captivity. He says himself, expressly, 
«“ | was unacquainted with the true God.”’* 

On the contrary, these histories attribute the most extravagant 
miracles to the holiness of St. Patrick while yet a child. If any one 
will just open Colgan’s book, at pp. 1], 21, and 35, he will find a 
quotation from the Confession, followed by some such stories as these : 
That, in his boyhood, he raised his nurse-father from the dead; he 
made a wolf drop a lamb; he stopped a flood which put out the fire 
in his house; he changed snow into butter; and turned water into 
honey, to gratify his nurse, who was sick, and longed for some honey, 
with a multitude more of such spurious miracles. 

The reader will therefore, | apprehend, be littie likely to give 
much credit to these tales ; and when he compares them with later lives 
of the same saint, he will be apt to think them all coined about the 
same time, 

The next account is that attributed to Probus, of whom so little is 
known that he is supposed by some writers to be a Probus who lived 
about the year 260—long before St. Patrick. Mven Colgan allows 
this life could not have been written till the tenth century, because 
it mentions Nortmannia and Anglia.t The next is a life by Joceline, 
a monk of Furness, in Lancashire, who went over to a monastery in 
lreland in the twelfth century, And the last of all is that life which 
is usually called the Tripartite Life, from being divided into three 
parts, which resembles Joceline’s, and those mentioned above, in its 
style, and its foolish stories of incredible miracles} 

In estimating historical evidence, it is clear that works written at 


bable ground, and there is no very good evidence to its very great antiquity. It is 
less stained with foolish miracles than the other lives, but, of course, rather more 
vague as being poetical. 

* Betham, p. 417, and Appendix, p. xlix. ‘ Acta Sanctorum Martii,” p. 533. 

t Colgan’s “‘ Triad. Thaumat.,” p. 61. See the Life, p. 51. 

+ The following story oceurs in Colgan’s third Life, p. 27, s, 70-—‘ St. Patrick 
had a goat which brought him milk daily. A man having stolen and eaten this goat, 
was charged by St. Patrick with the theft, but stoutly denied it, on whieh the goat 
cried out from his inside and convicted him!” The same story is told elsewhere, as 
in Joceline (s. 129, in the Bollandist’s Acta Sanct. Martii, xvii.), but with the ad- 
dition that the goat proclaimed the piety of St Patrick, and that all the descendants 
of the thief were troubled with goat-like beards ! 
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262 ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO IRELAND, 


so late a period can have no weight at all, and may be set aside at 
once. 

Dismissing therefore all thought of these works as historical evi- 
dence, let us see if we are enabled to find any which is entitled to 
more credit. A book, commonly called “the Book of Armagh,’ has 
long been known to Irish antiquaries, but has never been thoroughly 
searched into and weighed, till Sir W.Betham published, in 1827, that 
part of it which relates to St. Patrick.* Sir W. Betham supposes this 
book to have been written in the seventh century; and as an entry, 
which can be identified with about the date of a.p. 1006, is in an 
evidently more modern hand than the rest of the book, this MS. must 
be allowed a very ancient date. Besides other matters, it contains a 
life of St. Patrick, in Latin, some collections of Tirechan, and 
others concerning this saint, as well the notes of Aidus.t This is 
somewhat better than the lives mentioned above, but the book is a 
sadly confused jumble of events, and, in fact, Aidus fairly confesses 
(p. 403, and p. xliii. Append.,) that the difficulties and suspicions 
which attach to the accounts of St. Patrick render it almost impos- 
sible to arrive at the truth concerning him.t The life of St. Patrick 
is rather less filled with miraculous events than most of those pub- 
lished by Colgan, but the accounts which this part of the “Book of 
Armagh,” as well as the collections of Tirechan, present to us, are 
full of the most inextricable confusions. We are therefore driven one 
step farther to seek for evidence, and happily another portion of the 
“Book of Armagh’ furnishes us with a document of great value— 
the Confession of St. Patrick, or his letter to the Irish. Before we 
speak of this, it will be well just to advert to the incidental evidence 
of other writers and historians. It is a remarkable fact that no writer 
of any authority, for at least three centuries after the time of St. 
Patrick, even so much as mentions his name, if we except a bare 
mention of him in a martyrology, attributed, but probably without 
foundation, to Bede. He is never mentioned in the passages of Bede 
which relate to the early ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland, nor is he 
mentioned in the letters of Pope Gregory to the Irish clergy, about 
the very beginning of the seventh century.¢ We are not, perhaps, 
justified in drawing from this silence .of ancient writers the same con- 
clusion which Dr, Ledwich has done, that no such person as St. 
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* “Trish Antiquarian Researches,” vol. i. part ii. 


+ Tirechan was Bishop of Meath, it is said, in the seventh century, and Aidus 
was Bishop of Slepten, now Sletty, in the Queen’s County, at the end of the seventh 
century. Tirechan says ( Betham, p. 349, and Appendix, p. xviii. and xxv.) that he 
received his information from Ultan, the Bishop of Connor. 

¢t Betham, p. 403; Append. p. xliii. 

§ Bede was born about a.p. 672, and died about 735. The facts of his history 
which touch more particularly on these points, are book i. chap. 13, where the mis- 
sion of Palladius is expressly mentioned, and stated to have been “ to the Irish who 
believed in Christ” (ad Scottos in Christum credentes). He calls him the first 
bishop, but says not a word of St. Patrick. Then, in book iii. chap. 3, 4, 5, 25, 
26, 27, the question of the Irish faith is constantly agitated, as we shall see below. 
The epistles of Pope Gregory may be found in Usher— Syntagma Epistolarum 
Hibernicaram.” They are the two first in that volume. 
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AND ON THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 2638 


Patrick ever existed, or that there is nothing at all to be relied on 
concerning him, which seems to be nearly the opinion of Ryves,* 
given in a little book now become extremely scarce. The fact is, that 
internal evidence is very much in favour of the Confession of Patrick 
and of the Epistle to Coroticus ; and the “ Book of Armagh” has happily 
supplied us with a copy of the former in a state much purer than 
those which have been published from other MSS, The “ Book of 
Armagh’”’ is also evidence of its having existed in early times, and the 
text of this copy is, as we have seen, probably nearly as old as the 
seventh century, or even more ancient. 

The style of this document is rude, but it contains (with, perhaps, 
one slight exceptiont) no allusion to later corruptions of the church; it 
makes no attempt to magnify this saint unduly, but, on the contrary, 
it is written in a spirit of humble piety, and earnest love for the 
missionary cause. ‘The writer professes constantly to be urged by a 
kind of angelic vision, which, appearing to him in his sleep, leaves a 
deep impression on his heart that he must be the instrument for con- 
verting Ireland, whither he had been carried captive in his youth, The 
epistle to Coroticus (probably a Caradoc) is not included in the book, but 
its style and spirit so much resemble those of the Confession, that there 
is reason to believe they both came from the same hand. It is a letter of 
remonstrance to a certain prince, named Coroticus, and probably dwell- 
ing in Wales, who had made a predatory expedition into Ireland, and 
carrying away Christians captives, had sold them to heathen Scots 
(Irish) and Picts.t In these letters there is not one single word of 
any mission from the see of Rome, not one word of any connection 
with that church, and, as far any marks are afforded by which to judge 
of their date, it seems that they ought to be placed earlier than the 
year A.D, 430. For example, the epistle to Coroticus alludes to the 
countrymen of Coroticus as Roman citizens, whereas the last Roman 
legion left England a.p, 404 (a.p. 426 according to others). It also 
speaks of the Franks and Gauls in a manner scarcely consistent with 
the fact that the Frank kingdom had been then established in Gaul, 
which took place in a.p. 420, under Pharamond. There are also some 
other indications of antiquity in these documents, though none, it must 
be confessed, which serve very accurately to define their date. 


a ee 


* See “ Regiminis Anglicani in Hibernia defensio adversus Analecten,” &c. 
Auctore Thomas Ryves, J. C., Regis Advocato. London 1624, pp. 43-—53 of the 
2nd book, and Ledwich’s “ Antiquities of Ireland,” p. 67. 


t+ It is possible the mention of St. Patrick’s often praying an hundred times in a 
day, and as many in the night, may be an interpolation of a later date. 

t This is published in the “ Acta Sanctorum Martii,” vol. 2, (at the xvii. March, ) 
in Latin, and a translation is given in Sir W. Betham, p. 323*. It appears to have 
been in some degree interpolated ; and the copy of the Confessio in the ‘ Acta Sane- 
torum” bears very decided marks of interpolation for specific purposes. Thus the 
paragraph in sec, 18, (“* Acta Sanct.”) about his baptizing una Scotta benedicta 
nobilis pulcherrima, &¢., seems to have been added, to give colour to the legend of St. 
Brigit, &c. Nota word of it is found in the copy preserved in the Book of Armagh ; 
but, even in the Book of Armagh, there is one sentence ( Filii Scottorum et filia 
Regulorum Monachi et Virgines Christi esse videntur,) which is doubtless an interpo- 
lation. Betham, p. 431, & App. liv. 
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264 ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY INTO IRELAND. 


We are now prepared to deliberate as to the course which we will 
take. The whole evidence, of any -authentic nature, has been 
pointed out. ‘The question is, whether— 

1. We will attempt, as Usher, Sir James Wore,* the Bollandists, 
and others, have done, to dove-tail together the various accounts we 
have, and make a consistent story as well as we can ; or, 

2. Whether we will wholly reject the whole account of St. 
Patrick, and believe that his very existence is a fable, as Ledwich has 
done; or 

3. Whether we shall believe, with Sir W. Betham, that the real 
St. Patrick, the author of the Confession and the Epistle to Coroticus, 
lived long before the time of Pope Celestine, and that many of the 
stories which we read about St. Patrick really belong to Palladius, or 
some other Roman missionary, to whom the name of Patrick was 
given.t 

Nothing satisfactory, especially if the Confession and the letter to 
Coroticus are genuine, can be elicited from the first mode of proceeding, 
for the lives are of a late date, destitute of authority, full of falsehood, 
and contradictory to the genuine works of the saint. The second 
position also, on the same supposition, is removed at once, and nothing 
remains for the inquirer after truth, but either to follow the opinion of 
Sir W. Betham, or attempt a new explanation on nearly the same 
principle. Sir W. Betham has shewn that there are many curious 
coincidences to induce us to believe, that as Palladius was probably 
sent to bring Ireland into communion with the Roman see, the 
struggles which he maintained with the more primitive Christians of 
Ireland were represented in later ages of Roman corruption as contests 
of St. Patrick with heathens, which is much in accordance with the 
spirit of popery towards those whom it calls heretics. But this much 

is certain, that these very memoirs in the Book of Armagh indicate 
that there were Christians in Ireland before that time, and that they 
objected in some instances to the usages of the Roman missionary, 
whether Palladius or St. Patrick.t The writer of this little tract, 
while he acknowledges the superior qualifications of Sir W. Betham 
to judge upon the subject, is inclined to think that, although there 
may have been some such systematic and deliberate falsification as 
Sir W. B. suspects, yet the confused nature of the traditions about St. 
Patrick will go a long way towards explaining the conduct of Roman 
cathoiic writers, in attributing all these traditions to their own mission- 
ary, and identifying him with St. Patrick. The story of the mission 
of St. Patrick, as a Roman catholic sent from Rome, is, at all events, 
utterly untenable, and ought never, after the publication of these re- 
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* See Usher; “ Antiquitates Ecclesiarum Britannicarum,” &c.; Sir James 
Ware's Works, by Harris, vol. 1; the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,” (on the xviith March, ) 


&c. 


t It appears from a passage in the Book of Armagh, ( Betham, p. 388, and Append. 
p- xxxvi. ) that Palladius also bore the name of Patrick :—* Palladius episcopus primo 
mittitur qui alio nomine Patricius.” 


t See Betham, p. 291—302. 
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searches of Sir W. Betham, to find its way into any authentic history. 
The missionary St. Patrick, who converted lreland, if we will take 
his own testimony, had no connexion with Rome, and does not appear 
to have held any of the doctrines in which that church differs from the 
church of England. It may now be proper merely to mention the 
account this author gives of himself in this invaluable document. 

He was born at Bonavem Tabernie ; was the son of Calpornius, a 
deacon, who was also the son of Potitus, a priest.* He was taken 
prisoner at about sixteen years of age, and carried to Ireland, where 
he was a slave, and employed in feeding cattle for six years. <A voice 
in a dream urged him to flight; he obeyed it, and found, as it had 
promised, a ship ready to sail, and convey him away from Ireland. 
After difficulties and wanderings, &c., all of which are alleviated by a 
constant sense of the presence of the Spirit of God with him, he was 
in Britain again with his parents, and the vision of a man named Vic- 
toricus calls him to Ireland as a missionary; on which he awakes in 
deep compunction of heart, and he becomes the converter, under Pro- 
vidence, of thousands in Lreland. 

These are nearly all the historical facts which this document pre- 
sents to our view ; but as St. Patrick was taken prisoner, according to 
his own account, with a great multitude of other Christians, (although 
not zealous ones,) it is likely that his companions in captivity and 
slavery may have assisted in pioneering a way for some reception of 
the gospel when he came to preach it. ‘There is og any thing to 
be gleaned from the epistle to Coroticus as to the life of the saint 
himself, 

Now if this were all that we had to ground our rejection of the 
Roman catholic fables about St. Patrick upon, it would be enough, 
and more than enough; but when we couple these facts with what we 
‘an prove from other sources, about the early condition of Christianity 
in Ireland, we have abundant proof that the primitive church of 
lreland was free from those corruptions which popery has introduced 
into the pure religionof the gospel. I will conclude this paper by men- 
tioning (though, of course, I can only refer the reader to other books 
for the proof) the points in which the ancient church of Ireland can be 
shewn to differ from that of modern Rome. (See, especially, Bede, 
book iii, as referred to above.) These proofs are to be found in the 
tract of Archbishop Usher, which, | am happy to say, has just been 
re-printed. It is entitled, “A Discourse of the Religion anciently 
professed by the Irish and British.” (My edition is dated 1631.) 

1. They seem to have admitted a more free use of scripture than 
the present race of Roman Catholics in Ireland are willing to allow. 
In estimating this, however, it is but fair to add, that the facility of mul- 
tiplying copies, by printing, changes the complexion of this question. 

2. Usher treats about predestination, &c.; but this it is not material 
to touch upon here. 


+. Of purgatory, and prayer for the dead. Usher shews here that 


* See Sir W. Betham, p. 310*—319*, 
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there is much against purgatory in the faith of the ancient Irish church, 
and nothing for it but the account of a vision, seen by one Ferseus,* 
which, on just consideration, entirely differs from the Roman catholic 
notions of the matter. The offerings for the dead, as he shews, are 
merely offerings commemorative of those who were believed actually to 
be in bliss, and are not prayers of the living to assist in the salvation 
of the dead. + 

4. The communion was administered in both kinds. The sacra- 
ment, also, was to this church a commemorative sacrifice, and con- 
sisted of an offering of the fruit of the corn and the vine; and tran- 
substantiation was not held by them. 

It is clear, from the Confession of St. Patrick, that in his day the 
marriage of priests was not forbidden ; for he was the son of a deacon, 
and the grandson of a priest. + 

The other points, in which this church differed from modern Rome, 
need not be set down fully. L will only mention one or two more. 
It is a fact, which cannot be doubted, that in the days of Bede a great 
dispute existed between the Romish chure h and that of Ireland about 
the celebration of Easter, and that it was very long before the north- 
ern portion of the church of Ireland conformed in its usage to that of 
Rome. The southern had conformed previously. ‘The matter was 
argued at Whitby (called by the Saxons, Strenschal) in Yorkshire, 
A.p. 661; and the Irish bishops would not give up their customs, 
which they professed to have received from the east, and through dis- 
ciples of St. John.§ Again, also, there is no trace of papal power 
in the disposal of dignities in the church till the twelfth century, when 
a pall was first received from Rome, and Peter-pence were first 
collected. || 

All these points amply confirm the conclusion, that the primitive 
church of Ireland was not derived from Rome, and was pure in its 
doctrines, from the corruptions of that see. Monasteries increased 
much in Ireland ; and property being uncertain, the custom of im- 
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* This is related in Bede, book iii. chap. 19. 

+ Mr. Thomas Moore, in his History of Ireland, tells us on this subject, “ In an 
old Life of St. Brendan, who lived in the sixth century, it is stated, that ‘the prayer 
of the living doth much profit the dead.’ "—Moore’s Ireland, p. 238. 

Mr. Moore appears to have read Usher, and probably took the above quotation 
from him (p.26); but with that peculiar happiness of quotation which he is well known 
to possess, he forgets to state, that this old life is not older than about the twelfth 
century, and is expressly excluded by Usher, as evidence, on that very account. He 
forgets, also, that very learned Romanists abuse this legend, as full of ‘apoeryphal 
fooleries’ ( Molanus in Usuard. Marty rologium, ap. U sher, ubi supra.) The unsus- 
pecting reader would have thought the life written at least in the seventh century, 


! T. Moore attempts to get over this fact, by supposing his father to take deacon’s 
orders after he had been a decurio (as he appears, from the Epistle to Coroticus, to 
have been); but he says not a single word to explain the case of the priest Potitus! 

§ It must not be thought that they celebrated Easter, as the Quartadecimans did, 
on any day but Sunday. It was only a dispute as to the calculation of the moon, on 
which Easter depends, which made, in one instance, a difference of a month in the 
time of celebration. 


|} See Usher, as above, chap. xi. 
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propriations appears to have prevailed much, the monasteries being 
able to protect their possessions better than individuals; and thus, 
when they were abolished, the parochial clergy were left worse off 
than in England. In fact, our conclusion, with regard to Romish 
influence in Ireland, will be, that it has done little for it, but to corrupt 
the doctrines of its church, and to impoverish its parochial clergy. 


*.* This Tract is printed separately, as a Penny Pamphlet, and may be had at 
Messrs. Rivingtons’. 
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WYCLIFFE ON THE LAST AGE OF THE CHURCH.* 


Sir,—Although I have not completed my promised list of the Wycliffe MSS. 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, yet I shall venture to de- 
part so far from my proposed plan as to attempt, in the mean time, an 
examination of that short and imperfect treatise, De simonia sacerdotum, or 
(as it is also entitled +) On the Last Age of the Church, which is supposed to 
be the earliest of Wycliffe’s extant writings. I call it imperfect, because the 
Dublin copy, said to be the only copy of it in existence, appears to have been 
transcribed with extreme negligence, and is, in some places, almost unintel- 
ligible. 

It is from its early date, rather than from any intrinsic value, that this 
piece derives its chief value ; for its theology is that of the mystic or spiritual 
school, and is founded upon the speculations of the celebrated Joachim, abbot of 
Flora, in Calabria, of whom more hereafter. The date, however, is fixed 
beyond a doubt by the express declaration of the author himself, that “ fro 
crist til now are thrittene hidrid geere and sixe and fifty geere.” 

Mr. Lewis introduces this tract to the notice of his readers in the following 
words :— 

“ The covetous exactions of the popes were, at this time, got to a very great 
height, insomuch that nothing was to be done at the court of Rome but by the 
influence of money, with which, in a manner, all church benefices were now pur- 
chased. ‘Tio expose these corrupt and simoniacal practices, which tended quite to 
destroy the purity ofthe Christian worship and discipline, Mr. Wiclif wrote a short 
tract, which he entitled ‘ Of the last Age of the Church,’ ”} 


I confess 1 do not know why Mr. Vaughan has objected to this statement ; 
for to me it appears an adequate and very correct account of the design of the 
tract. Wrycliffe’s object was, as I conceive, to prove that Simony was the 
great sin of the church in his own times, and that this particular sin was 
described in prophecy as the last plague of Christendom, the iniquity in conse- 
quence of which God would withdraw his protection from his church, and 
suffer Antichrist to be revealed. ‘‘ But,” (says Mr. Vaughan,§) ‘‘ the docu- 
ment is by no means of the character which Mr. Lewis’s notice of it would 
lead the reader to suppose. It contains no such allusion to the popes. It 








* This curious and very valuable paper seems to find a more appropriate place 
among Antiquities than Correspondence. ‘The very learned and accurate writer will, 
it is to be hoped, hereafter give a full and complete edition of Wycliffe’s works. — Ep. 
t See Lewis's List of Wycliffe’s Writings, No. 84 and 148, 

t Lewis, p. 3. Oxf. 1820. 
$ Vaughan, vol. i. p. 254, note, 2nd edit. 
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relates to the general corruption of the ecclesiastical system, arising from 
simony and other causes,’’ &c. 

Now, I really think it does contain just such an allusion to the popes as the 
reader of Lewis's account of it would suppose—it does not, indeed, assert that 
the pope is the only simonist in the heidi but it attacks, and that in the 
very first sentence, simoniacal exactions, every one of which was at that 
time ciaimed by the court of Rome ; and, if the object of the tract was to prove 
this iniquity of the church the precursor of Antichrist, it assuredly may be 
said, in Mr. Lewis’s words, that Dr. Wiclif wrote “‘ to expose the corrupt and 
simoniacal practices,” the existence of which, he asserts, were indicative of the 
last age of the world. 

The treatise commences with the following words :-— 


“ Alas forsorwe [for sorrow] grete prestis sittinge in derkenessis and in schadewe 
of deeth, nogt hauynge him that openly crieth, al this I wille giue gif [if] thou 
auaunce me; thei make reseruaciois, the which ben clepid [called] dymes, flirst 
fruytis, oth’ [or] penciois, aftir the opiniod of hem [them] that trete this matir.” 


The simoniacal practices here enumerated are reservations, dismes, first-fruils, 
and pensions ; and all these, as I have said, were at that time exacted by the 
papal court. It is also implied that the last three were forms or species of the 
first. For Reservation, in the general notion of the word, is a rent or profit 
reserved by the owner of an estate or tenement for his own use ;* and the 
annates, dismes, and pensions, exacted by the papal court as the condition of 
collation to those benefices of which the pope claimed to be patron, were 
evidently of this nature. This claim is alluded to in the following extract 
from a statute of Richard II., made thirty-three years subsequent to the date of 
W ycliffe’s treatise :—‘* Cestassavoir q.ore de novel, &c., Viz., that now of late 
our holy father the pope, by procurement of clerks, and otherwise, hath re- 
served, and doth daily reserve, to his collation generally and especially, as 
well archbishopricks, bishopricks, abbeys, and priories, as_all other dignities 
and other benefices of England, which be of the advowry of people of holy 
church, and doth give the same as well to aliens as to denizens, and taketh of 
all such benefices the first fruits and many other profits,” &c.—13 Ric. IL, 
stat. 2, cap. 2. 

Again, in a parliament held at Coventry in the year 1404 (forty-eight years 
subsequent to Wycliffe’s tract), we find the payment of first-fruits to the pope 
described as ‘‘a damnable custom which is introduce of new in the court of 
Rome, that no parson, abbot, nor other, should have any provision of any 
archbishopricke or bishopricke which shall be voide till he hath compounded 
with the pope’s chamber, to pay great and excessive summes of money, as well 
for the first-fruits of the same archbishopricke or bishoprike, as for other less 
services in the same court.’’+ 

Again, Dismes (Decime) were the tenths of spiritual livings paid to the 
pope by all beneficed persons, until Pope Urban gave them to Richard II. to 
aid him against the French king, Charles, and other adherents of the rival 





— -_—~- 


* Coke: Part L., lib. ii, e. 12, sect. 215. 


+ Stat. 6 Hen. 1V., ¢. 1, apud Gibson Codex J. A., p. 870, 1st edit. Historians 
are not agreed what pope first imposed the first-fruits. Platina, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Boniface 1X. ,” (quoted by Gibson, loc. cit.,) attributes the invention to that pontiff 
in the year 1400, But the mention of them in this tract of our Reformer, which 
was certainly written in 1356, together with the allusion to them in the statutes 
above quoted, sufficiently refute this opinion. Others give John XXII. the merit 
of this gainful invention, while others assign to it a still greater antiquity.—( See 
Godolphin, Eccles. Law, chap. 30; Of Annates.) From one of the above extracts 
it appears that Annates were in 1404 *‘a custom introduced of new ;” it is probable, 
therefore, especially as they certainly existed in 1356, that John X XII. was the first 
who claimed them from the English church. He died in 1334. 
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pope, Clement VII.* Since that period they have always belonged to the 
crown, until Queen Anne restored them to the church; and they are now, to- 
gether with the first-fruits, the foundation of the fund called Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.t 

Pensions are thus defined in a Constitution of Othobon, passed in the year 
1268 :—** Quia plerumque evenire didicimus quod cum ad vacantem Ecclesiam 
fuerit preesentatio facienda, is qui presentandus est, prius cum patrono de certa 
summa de bonis ecclesiz sibi annuatim solvenda paciscitur,” &c.{ The pope, 
therefore, who claimed to be patron of all spiritual livings, did not, we may 
be sure, neglect this mode of increasing his revenues; but, lest any doubt 
should remain upon this point, I shall add the following extract from the Act 
which abolished all papal exactions in the reign of Henry VIII.:—* That 
where your subjects of this your realm, .. . . . . by many years past, have 
been, and yet be, greatly decayed and impov erished by such intolerable exac- 
tions of great sums of money as have been claimed and taken, and yet con- 
tinually be claimed and taken, out of this your realm, and other your said 
countries and dominions, by the Bishop of Rome, called the Pope ; and the See 
of Rome, as well in pensions, censes, Peter-pence, procurations, fruits, suits 
for provisions,” &c. &c.—28 Hen. VIII., cap. 21. 

These remarks, without going more deeply into the subject, will be sufficient, 
| hope, to justify Lewis for supposing the treatise before us to relate to the 
“‘covetous exactions of the popes,” and other *‘ corrupt and simoniacal prac- 
tices” which at that time tended to destroy the purity of the church; but it 
is not so easy to explain why Mr. Vaughan has asserted that it contains “no 
such allusion to the popes’’ as Lewis's notice of it would lead us to suppose ; for 
although the pope is not, I believe, expressly mentioned as the author of the 
simoniacal practices which are condemned, yet the mention of “ reservations, 
dismes, first-fruits, and pensions,” all which, as we have seen, were exacted by 
the papal court, implies surely some allusion at least to the ‘* covetous exactions 
of the popes ;” and just such an allusion, I conceive, as one would expect from 
Lewis’s account of the treatise ; that is, supposing the reader to know before- 
hand what first-fruits, dismes, pensions, and reservations were, for without 
this little piece of legal knowledge he might, I own, read the tract, as Mr. 
Vaughan appears to have done, and be unable to discover in it “ any such 
allusion to the popes.” 

But to proceed. Our Reformer, having introduced his subject in the para- 
graph already quoted, adopts the interpretation of Ps. xc. 5, 6 (in our version, 
Ps. xci. 5, 6), which was given by Joachim, in his book “of the seedis 
of the profetis, and of the seyingis of popes, and of the chargis of pro- 
fetis,”§ and also by St. Bern These writers suppose four tribulations of 
the church to be foretold by David in this passage. The first of these 
Wycliffe describes thus :—‘‘ Ny ghtly drede was whane alle that slowen seyntis 
demyd himsilf do seruyse to god.” The second, “the arwe fleynge in day was 
desceyt of heretikis.” “The third, “‘ chaffare [merchandize] walkynge in derke- 





* See Cunningham’s Law Dict:vnary, Art. Dismes., where Polydor. Virgil. Hist. 
Anglia, lib. 20, is referred to. Godolphin ubi supra, &e. 

t A.D. 1703. 2,3 Anne, cap. 11. See Gibson’s Codex, Tit. xxxv. cap. & 

t Constit. Legatine D. Othonis et D. Othoboni. Oxon., 1663, p. 109. Quoted 
also by Gibson. 

§ Whether this is intended to describe one or more books I do not know; per- 
haps it may allude to that mentioned by Joachim’s biographers under the title, Liber 
de Flore, vel de summis pontificibus, which has never, I believe, been published. See 

Acta Sanctorum, ad diem 29 Maii, tom. vii. p. 89, et seq. Cellier. Hist. des Auteurs 
Sacrés, tome xxiii. p. 338. 


| Bernard. in Cantic. Serm. 33, sect. 11, et seq. Edit. Benedict., Par. 1667. 
Vom. iii. p. 61, 
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nessis* is the priv heresie of symonyans ;” and the fourth, “‘ schal be the deuel 
of mydday that is antecrist.”+ He then endeavours to prove that his own 
times coincided with the third of these periods of tribulation, by a mode of 
reasoning which I shall not stop to explain, because I may hereafter, perhaps, 
find an opportunity of noticing it ; omitting therefore, for the present, all dis- 
cussion of the author’s premises, I shall quote his conclusion only, giving, in 
juxta-position, and without any omissions, Mr.Vaughan’s abstract of the same 
passage. 


“ The sinnes bi cause of whiche such 
persecucioi: schal be in goddis chirche our 
tyme, ben these, for goddis churche is 
foiidid in kynrade of p'latis ;} this same 
rekened wachim in the bookis bifore ; 
also for goodis of holy chirche that pre- 
latis with holdeth to hem, as penciois, 
firste frutis, fermes, Pvendris, the whiche 
may wel be clepid [called] collibiste,§ 
these synnes and oth'e such ben marchat- 
dise walkynge in derkenessis ; the man'e 
of tribulacioun schal be such as wachim 
seith in the book of the charge of pro- Mr. Vaughan. 
fetis: men of holy chirche shall be seyd “ men of holy church,” &c. [This passage 
in aman‘e of careyne [carrion]: they schal Mr. V. has transposed ; vid. infra. | 
be cast out as dégge [dung] in myddis 
placis: her with accordith carnosencis, 
in a book that he clepith [calleth] pol- 
licricon, [polychronicon]|| the seventhe “* In the language of Gregory and other 
book the tenthe chaptr’, and he aleyeth* venerated persons, he [Wycliffe] de- 
gregor, seiynge thus, pestilencis, smyt- scribes, ‘ the pestilent smiting together of 





* Inthe Vulgate, a negotio perambulante in tenebris, 

t In Vulg., damonio meridiano. 

¢ If I understand this passage aright, 1 would say, that “ foundid” is for con- 
founded, i. e., destroyed, injured ; and that “kynrade of prelatis” means their con- 
nection with the great, to which they owe their preferments, and which Wycliffe, in 
many of his writings, refers to as a fruitful source of simony and corruption. For 
example, in his treatise Of prelatis (cap. 5), he mentions “ three manners in which 
simony is done ;” the secoud of which is, “‘ whanne a man cometh to a benefitz by 
priere [prayer } of lordisor ladies or other men, more than for connynge of goddis lawe 
and boli lif; and the third, “whanne a man cometh thereto bi werldliseruice of lordis 
and ladies, of prelatis, or other mygtty men, more than for good lif and counynge ;’ 
and in the same chapter he says, “ “and also if thei (lords and ory geuen a benefis 
for [because] men ben of there kijn, or for fleshly loue, or werldli frendshipe......... 
more than for the worshipe of god and profit of mannys soule, it is stynkynge 
symonye bifore god, as lawes & seyntis techen.” I suppose our author, therefore, in 
the passage before us to assert, that the sins of the church to which he attributes the 
anticipated calamities are twofold,—1l, The appointment of unqualified persons of 
spiritual offices ; and 2, that prelates “ with holdeth to hem,’’i. e., keep to themselves 
the goods of holy church, which they divert from their legitimate objects, by. various 
exactions and simoniacal taxes imposed upon the secular clergy. It is to be borne in 
mind that of the prelates of that time, the heads of religious houses formed by far the 
most numerous part, to say nothing of cadinals and papal legates. 

§ Collybista, or Collybistes, ko\AXvBieTHg, mensarius, nummularius. “ Collyba 
dicuntur que nos appellamus Tragemata, vel vilia munuscula.”—S. Hieron. Com. in 
Matt. xxi. (Vid. du Cange, Glos. in voce. ) 

Who Carnosencis was I do not know: a learned friend has suggested Ivo, Epis- 
copus Carnotensis ( Chartres ) anno 1092; Cave mentions a Chronicon, libris vi. ad 
Tvonem Carnotensem, written by one Hugo, a monk of Flora, which was very gene- 
rally attributed to Ivo himself. ‘This is perhaps the Polychronicon quoted by 
W yekliffe. 
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tingis to gidere of folkis, and hurtlinge to 
gidere of rewmes, and other harmes schal 
come to the erthe for that worschipis of 
holy chirche beth geue to unworthi men, 
and in the eigtethe book, defaute of p'stis 
among goddis folk bringith in tirnaiitis.” 
[then follows a long passage not quoted by 
Mr. V., after which, our author adduces 
certain verses of Sybille, and says,| “ thei 
that treten thes verse of Sibille, alle that I 
have seen accorden in this that seculer 
power of the hooly ghoost |i. e., the se- 
cular power of ecclesiastics] elispirid [ ex- 
pired],® and that deth, veniaunce of 
swerd, myschiefs unknowé bifore, bi 
whiche men thes daies schal be ponys- 
chid, schulen falle for syne of prestis : 
men schal falle on hem & caste hem out 
of her fatte benefices, and thei schule 
seye, he cam into his benefice by his 
kynrede, thes bi covetiat maad bifore, he 
for his seruyse, & thes for moneye cam 
into goddis chirche; thane schal eche 
suche prest crye, alas, alas, that no good 
spiryt dwellid with me at my comynge 
into goddis chirche ; the wordis of Josue 
2.c°. the thridde.+ I seid that crist entrede 
into hooly thingis, that is, holy chirche, 
by holy lyuynge and holy techinge, p'ynge 
the fadir for us. The mayst’ of scholys ¢ 
rehersith the thridde book of kyngis, 
the v. c° aftir the talis of rewis of salamon, 
[Here follows a legend not quoted by 
Mr. V.which occupies nearly a page of the 
MS., and concludes thus, ‘and with his 
blood he delyue'd mannes kynde.’}] Za- 
charie writith the nyth chapitre, Thou 
forsothe with blood of witnesse, or thi 
testament, hast led out hem that were 
boide in the pyt, so whane we weren 
synful & children of wraththe goddis 
sone cain out of heuene & preyynge his 
fadir for his enemyes, & he deyed for us 
thanne, myche rathere now, we, ben maad 
rightful bi his blood, schule be saued, 
Poul writith to the romayns, v. c°. He 
schal preye for us; ihiis wente into heu- 
ene to apere to the semlant of god for 
vs, Poul to the hebrees. The which 
semlat he graiite vs to see, that lyueth 
& regneth witht eende. Amen.” 


? 
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people, and hurling together of realms 

and other harms which should come to 

the earth, because the honours of holy 

church are given to unworthy men;’ 

[stating also ‘ that this mischief shall be 

so heavy, that well will it be for that man 

who shall not then be alive."} The 
writers whom he had consulted, as treat- 
ing of the times to come, are said to 
agree in affirming that death, vengeance 
of sword, and mischiefs unknown before, 
by which men in those days shall be 
punished, shall befal them because of the 
sins of priests. Hence men shall fall upon 
them and cast them out of their fat be- 
nefices ; and shall say, He came into his 
benefice by his kindred, and this by a 
covenant made before ; he for his worldly 
service came into God's church, and this 
for money. ‘Then every such priest shall 
ery, Alas! alas! that no good spirit dwelt 
with me at my coming into the church of 
God.’ [Thus he again asserts, ‘men of 
holy church shall be despised as carrion, 
as dogs shall they be cast out in open 
places !’]} The devout, however, are not 
left without their refuge in prospect of 
these calamities. Jesus Christ, it is re- 
marked, ‘ entered into holy things, that 
is, into holy church, by holy living and 
holy teaching ; 


and with his blood he 
delivered man’s nature; as Zachariah 
writeth in his ninth chapter, ‘ Thou ve- 
rily, with the blood of witness, or of thy 
testament, hast led out from the pit them 
that were bound.’ So when we were sin- 
ful, and the children of wrath, God's Son 
came out of heaven, and praying his 
Father for his enemies, he died for us, 
Then much rather shall we be saved now 
we are made righteous through his blood. 
St. Paul writeth to the Romans, that 
Jesus should pray for us, and that he 
went into heaven to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us. The same also 
he writeth to the Hebrews, the which 
presence may he grant us to behold, 
who liveth and reigneth without end! 
Amen.” 


See the Glossary at the end of Lewis's Life of Wiclif, voce Elispirid ; by which 


it appears (notwithstanding the defective information supplied by his Dublin cor- 
respondent ) that he had read this tract, or a copy of it. 


t This reference I do not understand, 


Perhaps the words “ the thridde” should 


be connected with what follows, in the sense of thirdly, or in the third place ; but 
there are no corresponding divisions in the preceding part of the tract. 


{ Who the Master of Schools is, or what work is here alluded to, I do not know. 


§ Vaughan, vol. i. pp. 258-9. 
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In this extract, which Mr. Vaughan prints without any break or mark of 
omission, | have put two clauses within brackets, because, in the original, they 
occur in a different connection, and although their meaning has not been 
changed, yet some notice of this transposition ought, I conceive, to have been 
given. This mode of quoting his author is very common with Mr. Vaughan, 
and must tend to weaken our confidence in his statements. It may be re- 
marked also, that in the second of the transposed passages, he has mistaken 
the word ‘‘ dégge’ [dung], and instead of * they shall be cast out as dung,” he 
renders it, “they shall be cast out as dogs ;” “‘ seyd,” in the same passage, he 
has translated despised, and ‘‘ myddis placis,” open places. 1 am far from being 
satisfied that these words are correctly rendered, although the version seems 
to give a connected meaning. ‘The allusion is probably to Jer. ix. 22, or to 
Ps. xvi. {in the Vulg. xvii.] 43. 

I would further beg the reader’s attention to the concluding sentences, 
where Mr. Vaughan makes his author quote, as if from the Epistle to the 
Romans, a passage which occurs only in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and not 
in both epistles, as Mr. Vaughan’s version seems to assert. It is easy to point 
out the origin of the mistake. W ycliffe having quoted Rom. v. 7—9, makes 
his reference to the passage by the words, “ Poul writith to the Romayns, 
v.c’.,” i, e., “so Paul writeth;’ and, in like manner, after having quoted 
Heb. ix. 24, he adds, Poul to the Hebrees,” but Mr. Vaughan, as it seems, 
not understanding the reference ‘‘ v. c’.,” and supposing the words to refer to 
what follows instead of to what went before, cuts the knot by boldly omitting 
the mysterious ‘‘ vy. c°’.,” and inserting the words, ‘‘ the same also he writeth,” 
to supply what, to him, appeared a defect in the original ; how far he has im- 
proved his author’s meaning let the reader judge. It is also, perhaps, worth 
noticing, to shew how one error leads to another, that Mr. Le Bas, quoting 
this passage from Mr. Vaughan, and feeling puzzled, as well he might, with 
the reference to the Romans, appears to have supposed the words, ‘‘ He shal! 
pray for us,” to be the quotation from that Epistle, and therefore gives in his 
margin a reference to Rom. vill, 34. 

It happens, in this instance, that the mistake is of no great consequence, 
nor is the passage, in its general meaning, much aflected by any of the inaccu- 
racies I have pointed out; it furnishes, however, a very fair and rather favour- 
able specimen of Mr. Vaughan’s mode of quoting Wycliffe, and of the kind of 
liberties which he seems to have considered himself justified in taking with the 
original, 

On the whole, then, the argument of the tract is briefly this :—Four periods 
of tribulation to the church were predicted, of which W ycliffe considers two as 
past; the third, which was described in prophecy as negotium ambulans in 
tenebris, “‘ chatlare walkyng in derkenessis,” he interprets of the “ privi heresie 
of simonians,” the purchasing of bishoprics and benefices from the court of 
Rome, by dismes, pensions, annates, and other imposts, then demanded by the 
pope as the price of his patronage, and therefore he infers, that this third 
period of tribulation coincided with his own times ; an opinion which derived 
some apparent confirmation from the fearful pestilences with which England, 
as well as the continent of Europe, had then recently been visited. The fourth 
tribulation, he says, “schal be bi the deuel of mydday (demonium meridianum), 
that is, antecrist,” whose “ comynge oonly to god is knowé and knowleche of 
hi to god oonly reserued.’”* 

( To be continued, ) 

* I cannot help requesting the reader's attention to this passage, as expressing the 
ancient, and, I think, the true opinion about Antichrist. This is not the place for 
discussing the question whether Wyclifle held the pope to be Antichrist in the modern 
sense of that doctrine ; but it may be remarked, that the tract before us contains no 
traces of any such opinion. The reader who wishes to understand the subject is 


referred to “ An Attempt to elucidate the Prophecies concerning Antichrist,” by the 
Rev. S. R. Maitland. Lond. 1830, 
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SACRED POETRY. 





« But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? in tithes and offerings. 
« Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” 
Malachi, iii. 8, 9. 
Hegarp ye ? the unerring Judge is at the door! 
The curse of God is on thee, hapless Age, 
Binding thy brows with deadly sacrilege ; 
Heav’n’s blight hath passed o’er thee! Talk no more ; 
Your talking must the rising sea out-roar, 
Your schemes with God’s own whirlwind must engage, 
Hand join’d in hand with nature war must wage, 
Your thoughts of good are toilings for a shore 
Against the full Monsoon. O teeming brood 
Of hollow councils impotent to good ! 
O full-sail’d bark ! God’s curse thy bearing wind, 
And sacrilege thy freight. Strange pregnant scene, 
While boldness mocks at judgment, and behind — 
Rises an awful form! May I be clean! 


THE COMET. 
O rnov, far throned on thine ethereal tent, 
That mid the fiery Ottoman sublime 
Sitst mocking at the thing that men call time ; 
Thee have I watch’d, thou crested visitant, 
Sitting upon the golden firmament, 
Awful in beauty, till I seem’d like thee, 
A being of the elements, all fearfully 
Looking from out heaven’s crystal battlement, 
Of passing worlds the mighty chronicler ! 
And thou again, thou strange and shadowy guest, 
Shalt look upon this world. The gale may spring 
From out his odorous cove—the lark may sing 
Again his vernal matin—but oh, where 
Shall he be who now gazes on thy crest! 


AUTUMNAL HYMN. 


Tue leaves, around me falling, 
Are preaching of decay, 
The hollow winds are calling— 
“« Come, pilgrim, come away !” 
The day in night declining 
Says | must too decline, 
The year its bloom resigning— 
Its lot foreshadows mine ! 


The light my path surrounding, 
‘ The loves to which I cling, 
The hopes within me bounding, 
The joys that round me wing— 
All, all, like stars at even, 
Just gleam and shoot away, 
Pass on before to heaven, 
And chide at my delay. 


Von. VILL.—Sept, 1835. - 
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SACRED POETRY, 


The friends gone there before me 
Are calling me from high, 
And happy angels o’er me 
Tempt sweetly to the sky. 
“ Why wait,” they say, “ and wither, 
Mid scenes of death and sin? 
O rise to glory, hither, 
And find true life begin !”’ 


I hear the invitation, 
And fain would rise and come, 
A sinner to salvation, 
An exile to his home ; 
But while | here must linger, 
Thus, thus, let all I see 
Point on with faithful finger 
To heaven, O Lord, and ‘Thee! 
H. F. L. 


PSALM IV. 


Gop of all my righteousness, 

Guide through every past distress, 
Shew thy mercy, hear my cry, 

Save, O save me, ere I die! 

Hark! the awtul voice divine— 

Flee from sin, and thou art mine. 
Godly men to God are dear, 

Serve thou Him, and He will hear !” 


Stand in awe, nor dare to sin; 
Commune much with self within; 
Wake at night with God to talk, 
Rise at morn with Him to walk ; 
On his grace thy soul recline, 
Bring thy offering to His shrine, 
Plead thy Saviour’s righteousness— 
God will hear, and God will bless.” 


Many cry in fretful mood, 

Who will shew us any good?” 

Lord, thy face lift up on me, 

| have good enough in thee. 
Worldlings, take your corn and wine ; 
I am blest, the Lord is mine, 

Glad I wake, and safe I sleep, 

Lord, with thee my soul to keep! 


H. F. L. 


EXCERPTA ECCLESIASTICA, 
ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS,—TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
“‘ He shall give his angels charge over thee.”—Ps. xci. 11. 


Wuen Meckness droops apart, and weeps 
Her wrongs’ unuttered woe, 

For those her heav’nward vigil keeps 

Who bade her sorrow flow ; 
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Say, does no wakeful angel friend 
Encamp, her part to take— 
His keen celestial weapons lend, 
And smite for justice’-sake? 


Will he not cast a spell-fraught cloud, 
To wrap that heart around, 

Guileful or thoughtless, weak or proud, 
Her gentle soul who wound? 


And tarries nigh no milder spright 
Her hope and soothing dream, 

Who that dark cloud would tinge with light 
Caught from free Mercy’s beam? 


My soul, if ever joy or bliss , 
Or lot unvexed be thine, 

And shade unwelcome, dark as this, 
Creep o’er thy bright sunshine, 


Bethink thee, in that hour of glee, 
What meek heart, sorrow-rent, 

May weep thy fault, yet plead for thee— 
Be humbled, and repent! 





tyra Apostolica. 
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NO. XXVIII. 
l. 


Time was, though true my heart proclaimed my creed, 

That, when men smiled and said, ‘‘ Thy words are strong, 
But others think not thus; and dar’st thou plead 

That thou art right, and all beside thee wrong ?” 

I shrunk abashed, nor dared the theme prolong. 
Now, in that creed’s most high and holy strain 

Led to revere the Church’s solemn tone, 
The calm, clear accents of the chosen one, 

Curist’s mystic Bride, ordained with Him to reign, 
I hear with pitying sigh such taunts profane ; 

Taught that my faith, in hers, is based secure 
On the unshaken Rock, that shall for aye endure. 





2.—IDOLATRY AND DISSENT. 


“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.” 


“ Tue thing that hath been, it shall be.” 
Through every clime and age 
Doth haughty man, ’gainst Heav’n’s decree, 
The same mad warfare wage ; 
Deeming, of old, the homage shame 
Which One on High of right could claim, 






















SACRED POETRY. 


Loathing a power that based not still 
Its throne upon his own wild will, . 
Gods whom he chose, and made, he served alone, 
And worshipped his own pride, in blocks of wood and stone. 


“‘ The thing that hath been, it shall be.” 
The self-same pride this hour 
Bids headstrong myriads round us flee 
The church’s sheltering bower. 
Man, still unchanged, and still afraid 
Of power by human hands unmade, 
For all her altar’s rights divine, 
Will name his priest, will chuse his shrine ; 
And votaries, doomed in other days to bow 
Within the idol’s fane, throng the false prophet’s now. 


3.—J EREMIAH. 


“Oh, that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring men, that 
I might leave my people and go from them.” 


“ Wor’s me!” the peaceful prophet cried, 
“ Spare me this troubled life ; 
To stem man’s wrath, to school his pride, 
To head the sacred strife ! 


“O place me in some silent vale, 
here groves and flowers abound ; 
Nor eyes that , hor tongues that rail, 
Vex the truth-haunted ground !” 


If his meek spirit erred, opprest 
That Gop denied repose, 

What sin is ours, to whom Heaven's rest 
Is pledged, to heal earth’s woes? 





4.—EREMITES. 


Two sinners have been grace-endued, 
Unwearied to sustain 

For forty days a solitude 
On mount and desert plain. 


But feverish thoughts the breast have swayed, 
And gloom or pride is shewn, 

If e er we seek the garden’s shade 
Or walk the world alone. 


For Adam e’en, before his sin, 
His Gop a help-meet found ; 

Blest with an angel’s heart within, 
Paul wrought with friends around. 


Lone saints of old! of purpose high, 
On Syria’s sands, ye claim, 

Mid heathen rage, our sympathy, 

In peace ye force our blame. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
. of his Correspondents. ’ 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XV. 


] sHALL end my account of the religious temper and opinions of St, 
Antony by setting before the reader some unconnected passages, as 
they occur in the narrative of his life. 

It is remarkable that his attempts at curing diseases were not al- 
ways successful; his prayers being, as ours may be, experi 
not, as in the case of the apostles, immediately suggested by the same 
power which was about openly to manifest itself. I am not denying 
that there were then in the church extraordinary and heavenly gifts; 
but, whatever they were, they were distinct from those peculiar 
powers which we technically call miraculous. 

“ He united in sympathy and prayer with those who were in suffering; and often, 
and in many things, the Lert heard him. When heard, he did not boast ; when un- 
successful, he did not murmur ; but, under all circumstances, he gave thanks to the 
Lord himself, and exhorted the sufferers to be patient, and be assured that their cure 
was out of the power of himself, and, indeed, of any man, and lay with God only, 
who wrought when he would, and towards whom he chose. They, in consequence, 

a kind of cure even in the words of the old man, catching his cheerfulness and patience, 


while those who were healed were instructed not to give thanks to Antony, but to 
God only.” 


This passage deserves notice also, as shewing the unvarnished cha- 
racter of the narrative. Monkish legends are not, in general, candid 
enough to admit such failures as are implied in it. The following is 
to the same purpose. He was asked to suffer a paralytic female and 
her parents to visit him with the hope ofa cure, and he refused, on the 
ground that, if her life was to be preserved, her prayers might be 
efficacious without him. 

“ ¢ Go,’ he answered, ‘ and, unless she be dead already, you will find her cured. 
This happy event is not my doing, that she should come to me, a miserable man, to 
secure it; but it is the Saviour’s work, whose mercy is, in every place, on those who 
call upon him. 7 her prayers, then, the Lord has been gracious; to me is but re- 
vealed, by his loving kindness, that he means to cure her where she is.” 

Antony held that faith had power with God for any work ; and he 
took delight in contrasting the privilege of believing with that poor 
and barren measure of knowledge which sight and reason open on us 
at the utmost. He considered, contrariwise to present notions, that 
the consciousness of being rational was no necessary condition of being 
rational, I mean, it is the present opinion, that no one can be 
according to reason, unless he reflects on himself and recognizes 
own rationality. A peasant, who cannot tell why he believes, is sup- 
posed to have no reason for believing. This is worth noticing, for it 
is parallel to many other dogmas into which a civilized age will be 
sure to fall. Antony, on the other hand, considered there was some- 
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thing great and noble in believing and acting on the gospel, without 
asking for proof; making experiment of it, and being rewarded by the 
success of it. He put the arguments for belief, to speak paradoxically, 
after, not before believing—that is, he seems to have fe t there was a 
divine spirit and power in Christianity such as irresistibly to com- 
mend it to religious and honest minds, coming home to the heart with 
the same conviction which any high moral precept carries with it, and 
leaving argumentation behind as comparatively useless, except by 
way of curiously investigating motives and reasons for the satisfaction 
of the philosophical analyst. Probably he would not have been at all 
diseoncerted, even could it have been proved to him that his cures 
were the natural effect of imagination in the patient; accounting them 
as rewards to faith, any how, not as evidence to the reason. Perhaps 
this consideration will tend to solve Paley’s difficulty, better than he 
does himself, why the early fathers appeal so faintly and scantily to 
the argument from. miracles. That argument is not ordinarily the 
actual mode by which the mind is subdued to the obedience of Christ. 

Some philosophers came to discourse with him ; he says to them— 

* * Since you rest everything upon proof, and, being skilled in the science of proof, 
would have us also refrain from worshipping God without a proof drawn out ‘into 
words, answer me first, how is the knowledge of the universe and of religion after 
all brought home to us? Is it by a proof upon paper, or through faith manifested in 
action ? And which of the two will you put first?’ They said, faith, owning that it 
implied a realization of the subject matter of it. Then Antony rejoined, ‘ Well said, 
for faith results from a disposition of the heart ; but dialectics are external, depend- 
ing on the ingenuity of the artist. They, then, wlio possess the active principle of 
faith, can supersede, nay, are but cumbered with such proof as is conceived in words ; 
for what we comprehend by believing, you are merely endeavouring to exhibit in pro- 
positions, and sometimes cannot throw into words at all. Faith, then, which acts, 
is better and surer than your subtle syllogisms.’” 


Again— 

* * We argue, not in the persuasive words of Gentile wisdom, as our teacher says, 
but we simply persuade by enjoining faith, which supersedes words.’ ” 

After curing some demoniacs with the sign of the cross, he adds, 


“* Why wonder ye at this? It is not we who do it, but Christ, by means of those 
who believe on him. Do ye, too, believe, and ye shall see that the influence of our 
religion lies not in some art of words, but in faith, which worketh by love towards 
Christ ; which if ye attained, ye would no longer seek for proofs drawn out into lan- 
guage, but would account faith in Christ sufficient.’ ” 

As Antony would not be startled at his cures being set down to the 
power of imagination, so I conceive, in like manner, he would have 
admitted his gift of gpa os: to be, not miraculous, but the result of 
deep and continued meditation, acute reflection, and that calmness 
and dispassionateness of mind which self-denying habits naturally 
create, aided, of course, by the special evangelical influences of the 
Spirit, which, in his age, were manifested far more fully than in our 
own. 

He is far from boasting of his spiritual attainments : 


** It is not right to glory in the power of casting out devils, nor of curing diseases, 
nor tomake much of him only who casts out devils, and to undervalue him who does 
not. On the contrary, study and master the austere life of each, and either imitate 
or improve upon them. For to do miracles is not ours, but the Saviour’s; where- 
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fore he said to his disciples, ‘ Rejoice not that the devils are subject unto ,’ &e, 
seeaee To those who take confidence, not in their holiness, but in their 

power, and say, ‘ Lord, did we not cast out devils in thy name.’...He makes; an- 
swer, * Verily I say unto you, I know you not;’ for, he does not acknowl the 
ways of the irreligious. On the whole, then, we must pray for the gift of discerning 
spirits, that, as it is written, we may not believe every spirit.” 

In like manner he dissuades his hearers from seeking the gift of 
prophecy ; in which he remarkably differs from heathen ascetics, such 
as the Neo-platonists, who considered a knowledge of the secret prin- 
ciples of nature the great reward of their austerities. 

“ What is the use of hearing beforehand what is to happen? Or, why be desirous 
of such knowledge, even though it be true? It does not make us better men; nor, 
again, ascertain our religious excellence at all. None of us is judged for what he 
does not know, nor accounted happy for his learning and acquirements; but, under 
whatever circumstances, the question is, whether or not he has kept the faith, and 
honestly obeyed the commandments? Wherefore we must not account these great 
matters, nor live ascetically for the sake of them—viz., in order to know the future ; 
but to please God by a good conversation...... Even if we are anxious to foresee what 
is to be, it is necessary to be pure in mind. Certainly, I believe that the soul, 
which is clean on every side, and established according to its highest nature, becomes 
keen-sighted, and is able to see things more and further than the devils, inasmuch as 
having the Lord to reveal them to it. Such was Elisha’s witnessing Gehazi’s con- 
duct, and discerning the heavenly hosts standing round about.” 


These extracts have incidentally furnished some evidence of the 
calmness, and, | may say, good sense, of Antony—i. e., granting that 
his view of things is correct. I am aware that an objector would 
urge that this is the very peculiarity of madness, to reason correctly 
upon false premises; and that Antony in no way differs from many 
men, now-a-days, whom we consider unable to take care of them- 
selves. Yet, surely, in considering the evidence of the divine mission 
of the apostles, we do think it allowable to point out their judicious- 
ness and composure of mind, though the same objection applies. And, 
considering how extravagant and capricious is the conduct of enthu- 
siasts commonly, how rude their manners, how inconstant their reso- 
lutions, how variable their principles, it is certainly a recommen- 
dation to our solitary to find him so grave, manly, considerate, and 
refined—in a word, to speak familiarly, so gentlemanlike. We see 
something of this in the account given in my last paper of his per- 
sonal appearance after his twenty years’ seclusion, which had nothing 
of the emaciated character, or the uncouth expression, of one who had 
thrown himself out of the society of his fellow-men. Call his life a 
romance, if you will; still, I say, at least, we have in the narrative 
the ideal of a hermit according to the views of the fourth century. 
Antony was no savage saint, no ostentatious dervise; he had no 
pomposity or affectation, nothing of cunning and hypocrisy. Accord- 
ing to the description of his biographer, in another place— 

“‘ His countenance had a great and extraordinary beauty of expression init. It 
might be quite called a gift from the Saviour; for, if he was in company with a 
number of brethren, and any stranger wished to have a sight of him, directly he 
came among them, he would pass by the rest, and hasten straight to Antony, as 
being attracted by his appearance. Not that he was taller or larger than others; 
but there was a peculiar composure of manner and sweetness in him, For, be- 


ing calm and collected, all his outward expressions of feeling were free from per- 
turbation also; so that the joy of his soul made his very face cheerful, and from the 
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gestures of the body might be understood what he was within, secording to the text, 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ;, but sorrow of the heart overcasts 
it with .’ ‘Thus Jacob detected Laban's treachery, and said to his wives, ‘ I 
see your 's countenance, that it is not toward me as before.’ Thus Samuel, 
too, discovered David; for he had mirthful eyes, and teeth white as milk. In like 
manner one might recognize Antony ; for he was never agitated, his soul being in a 
continual calm ; never changed countenance, from his inward joyfulness.” 

His own words assign one of the causes of this tranquillity. He 
says— 

“ The vision granted us of the holy angels, does not disturb or agitate ; for it is 
written, ‘ He shall not strive, nor cry,’ nor shall any one hear their voice. So quietly 
and gently does it come upon the soul, that it is straightway filled with joy, exulta- 
tion, and confidence, knowing that the Lord is with them, who is our joy, and God 
the Father's power. And its thoughts are preserved from tumult and tempest ; so 
that, being illuminated fully, it is able of itself to contemplate the beings that appear 
before it. A longing after divine and future good takes possession of it, till it de- 
sires altogether to be joined unto it, and so depart with them. Nay, and if after all 
there be some who, from the natural infirmity of men, dread the sight of these 

ries, these apparitions remove their alarm by their loving consideration, as Gabriel 


id to Zacharias, and the angel at the tomb to the women, and that other to the 
shepherds, saying, ‘ Fear not.’ ” 

This might be considered mysticism, but for Antony’s constant pro- 
fession and practice of self-denying and active virtue. He took a 
vigorous part in the religious controversies of his day, reverencing the 
authorities of the church, and strenuously opposing both the Meletian 
schismatics, and the Arians. The following is an account of another 
of his interviews with heathen philosophers. They came with the 
hope of jeering at his ignorance of literature :-— 

“ Antony said to them, ‘ Answer me this question—which is prior, the mind or 
letters? And which gives rise to which, mind to letters, or letters to mind ??.» When 
they answered that mind was prior, and invented letters, Antony replied, ‘ He, 
then, whose mind is in health, does not need letters.’ They went away surprised 
that an uneducated man should shew such ability. For, indeed, he had nothing of 


the rudeness and heaviness which might be expected from one who had lived and 
grown old in a mountainous solitude ; but was polished in his manner, and could 


mix easily with the world.” 

It has often been remarked, that the common run of legends and 
the like fail in point of dignity when they introduce miraculous occur- 
rences. Thus there is something unbecoming, something unlike 
scripture, in the account of the flies killed by lightning for settling on 
a Rabbi’s face, or the stones of the heathen temples weeping at the 
persecutions of the Christians. Now Antony’s miracles and visions 
are so far clear of this defect, that had they been ascribed to St. Peter 
or St. Paul, I conceive they could not, on that account, have been 
reasonably rejected, evidence being supposed. For instance :— 


** Once, when he was going to take food, having stood up to pray, about the ninth 
hour, he felt himself carried away in spirit, and, strange to say, he saw himself as he 
stood looking on, as if out of himself, and borne into the air by certain beings. Next, 
he saw some hateful and terrible shapes stopping the way to prevent his passing ou. 
His conductors resisted, and asked how he was open to their assault ;-on which the 
others began to reckon up his conduct from his birth. They, however, interrupted 
them, saying, ‘The Lord has wiped out all his early sins; but, if ought can be 
brought against him from the time he consecrated himself to God, it may be law- 
fully done.’ His accusers, hereupon, began; but when they could prove nothing, 
the way became clear and open; and immediately he found himself returned, as it 
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were, to himself, and forming with himself one Antony as before, Then forgetting 
his meal, be remained the rest of that Feige y ge to of the following night, 


<2 


ing and praying ; for he was astonished at finding against how many we have 

by what an effort we must pass through the air heavenward, He 
remembered the apostle’s account of Satan, as ‘ the prince of the power of the air,’... 
and his special exhortation to us, ‘ Put on the panoply of God, that ye 
to withstand in the evil day.’ When we heard it, we called to mind that ee 
* Whether in the body, I know not, and whether out of the body, I know not 
knoweth.’” 

Again— 

“ He had had a discussion with some persons who had come to him 
the intermediate state. On the following night, a voice called him from above in these 
words, ‘ Antony, rise, go forth, and behold.’ Accordingly he went forth, knowi 
it was to be obeyed, and, looking up, he saw a huge something, unsightly 
horrid, reaching up to the clouds, and stretching out its hands after certain 
who had, as it were, wings, and were ascending. Of these, he brought some to a 
stand ; while others, flying past him, went upwards without further trouble. In 
such cases, that huge monster would gnash his teeth ; rejoicing, on the other hand, 
over those whom he cast down. mmediately Antony heard a voice, say 
* Look, and understand.’ And his mind was opened, and he comprehended that he 
saw the passage of souls, and the enemy, envious of believers, seizing and stopping 
those whom he had an advantage over, but foiled in his attempts upon those who 
had not in this life obeyed him. After this vision, taking it as a warning, he made 
still more strenuous efforts to advance in religion daily.” 


Once more, 


“ Once, when he was sitting at his customary toil, he fell into a trance, and 
groaned much at the sight he saw. After a while, he turned to those who were with 
him groaning, and prayed with much trembling, remaining a long time on his 
knees. When, at length, he rose, the old man began to weep. His friends, trem- 
bling and in great alarm themselves, begged to know what it was that shocked him, 
and urged him till he was forced to tell. ‘O, my children,’ he said at length, with a 
deep sigh, ‘it were better to die before that vision is fulfilled.’ On their pressing 
him, he continued with tears, ‘ Wrath is about to overtake the church, which is to 
be given over to men like irrational brutes. For I saw the table of the Lord’s 
house hemmed in by mules who were striking about with their hoofs at every 
thing within, as is the way with mannerless beasts. You see, now, why I groaned 
so much; for I heard a voice, saying, “ My altar shall be polluted.”’ Two years 
after this vision, the assault of the Arians took place, when the churches were plun- 
dered, and the sacred vessels given to heathens to carry off, and heathens from the 
workhouses compelled to attend the holy communion with them, and in their pre- 
sence wanton insults offered to the Lord's table.” 


It is satisfactory to find in Antony clear marks of his protestantism, 
in a good sense of that ambiguous word—I mean, of his adherence to 
scripture as the rule of faith, and his freedom from those superstitions 
with which Popery has overlaid its sacred contents. ‘The appeal to 
scripture, in the narrative of Athanasius, is so frequent and reverential 
as to be a virtual proof of his holding the protestant doctrine of its 
exclusive authority as the record of necessary truth. Some instances 
have occurred in the course of the citations made in former papers, 
to which I add the following by way of illustration :— 

When he was at Alexandria, during the Maximinian persecution— 

“ He was like a man in grief, because he did not attain martyrdom; but the Lord 
was his preserver for the benefit of us and others, in order that he might be to many 
an instructor in that austere life which he himself had learned from the Scriptures. 

It is as well that the so-called Bible-Chrietian of this day should be 
reminded by such remarks as this, that there are doctrines which a 


Vou. VIIL.—Sept. 1835. 20 
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plain, unlettered, but honest mind, may draw from scripture, over 
and above that jejune frame-work of words which it is now the 
fashion to identify with the whole counsel of God, 


“-This was his constant admonition to all the brethren who came to him—to be- 
lieve in the Lord, and to love him; to preserve themselves from evil th and 
carnal pleasures, &c., as it is written in the Proverbs, ‘ not to be seduced by a full 
meal ;’ to flee vain-glory ; to pray continually; to sing before and after sleep ; to say 
by heart the Scripture commandments, and to remember the lives of the saints; so 
that the soul, being warned by the one, might shape itself into an imitation of 
the other......Let every one take daily account of his deeds by day and night ; if 
he has sinned in aught, let him amend ; if not, let him not boast, but persevere in 
what is holy, not be negligent, not condemn his neighbour, nor again acquit himself 
(as the blessed apostle Pau has said) before the Lord come, who searcheth what is 
secret. For it often happens, that we do not understand ourselves in what we do ; 
we do not know, but the Lord detects all things.” 


And, in his last address to the brethren before his death, he says— 


“ Keep yourselves pure from them, [the Arians and Meletians,] holding safe the 
tradition of the fathers; and, above all, that pious faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
which ye have learned from the Scriptures, and have often been reminded of by me.” 


And as the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, so those also of the atone- 
ment and of inherent grace are clearly and practically insisted on in 
Antony's theology, as 1 have already had opportunity of shewing. 

The Romish tenet of purgatory, in its popular acceptation, is 
plainly, though indirectly, contravened in the second, not to say the 
first also, of those visions related above. 

In his last instructions before his death, we have a clear protest 
aguinst the practice of preserving relics, which he condemns, be it 
observed, as in his age not a catholic, but a local custom, taken from 
heathen Egypt, though, after all, it was there observed more in honour 
of the dead than to advantage the living. This, however, introduces 
us to the account of his last illness and death, which follows the ex- 
tract just made. The address, of which it is part, was spoken when 
he was on a sort of visitation of his brethren, as it may be called. 
The narrative proceeds :— 


“ The brethren, urging him to remain with them, and there breathe his last, he 
would not hear of it, as for other reasons, which were evident, even though he did 
not mention them, so especially because of the custom of the Egyptians in respect to 
the dead. For the bodies of good men, especially of holy martyrs, they delight to 
enfold in linen cloths; and, instead of burying, to place them upon biers, and keep 
them within their houses, thinking thus to honour the departed. Antony had ap- 
plied even to bishops on this subject, begging them to admonish their people; and 
had rebuked laymen, and urged it against women, saying, that the practice was con- 
sistent neither with received rule, nor at all with religion. ‘ The bodies of patriarchs 
and prophets are preserved to this day in sepulchres ; and the Lord’s body itself was 
laid in a tomb, and a stone at the entrance kept it hidden till he rose the third day.’ 
By such arguments he shewed the impropriety of not burying the dead, however 
holy ; ‘ for what can be holier than the Lord's body?’ And he persuaded many to 
bury for the future, with thanksgivings to the Lord for such good instruction. 

** Antony then, being aware of all this, and fearing lest the same should be done to 
himself, bidding farewell to his brethren, made hastily for his customary dwelling ; 
and, after a few months, fell ill. Then calling to him two who lived with him for 
fifteen years past—that is, since his old age had required assistance, he said to them, 
‘ I, as it is written, go the way of my fathers; for I perceive I am called by the 
Lord. You, then, watch and be sober, and do not forfeit the reward of your long 
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austerities ; but as those who have made a beginning, be diligent to hold fast your 

I know the assaults of the evil spirits, how fierce they are, yet how powers 
= Fear them not ; rather breathe the spirit of Christ, and believe in him always. 
Live as if dying daily ; take heed to yourselves, and remember the admonitions 
have heard from me. Have no fellowship with the schismatics, nor at all with the 
heretical Arians......Be diligent the rather to join yourselves, first of all, to the Lord, 
next, to the saints, that “ after death they may receive you as friends and intimates 
into the eternal habitations.” Such be your thoughts, such your spirit ; and, if you 
have any eare for me, remember me as a father. Do not let them carry my body 
into Egypt, lest they keep it stored up in their houses. One of my reasons for com- 
ing to this mountain was to hinder this. You know how I have ever blamed those 
who have given in to the practice, and charged them to cease from it. Bury, then, 
my body in the earth, in obedience to my word, so that no one may know the place, 
except yourselves. In the resurrection of the dead it will be restored to me incor- 
ruptible by the Saviour. Distribute my garments as follows :—Let Athanasius, the 
bishop, have one sheep-skin and the rug I sleep on, which was given me new from 
him, and has grown old with me. Let Serapion, the bishop, have the other sheep- 
skin. As to the hair-shirt, keep it for yourselves, And now, my children, fare- 
well; Antony is going, and will soon be no more.’ 

“ After these words, they kissed him. Then he stretched himself out on the bed, 
and seemed to see friends come to him, and to be very joyful at the sight, (to judge 
from the cheerfulness of his countenance as he lay;) and so he breathed his last, 
and was gathered to his fathers. His attendants, as he had bid them, wrapped his 
body up, and buried it. As to the two friends who were bequeathed a sheep-skin 
a-piece of the blessed Antony, and his tattered rug, each of them makes much of the 
memorial, and keeps it safe. For when he looks at it, he thinks he sees Antony; 
and when he puts it on, he is, as it were, carrying about him his instructions with 
great joy.” 

Such was in life and death the first founder of the monastic system ; 
and this example, both as seen, and far more in the narrative of his 
biographer, was like a fire kindled in Christendom, which “ many 
waters could not quench.’”’ Not that I would panegyrize any popular 
form of religion, considering that its popularity implies some con- 
descension to the weaknesses of human nature ; yet, if I must choose 
between the fashionable doctrines of one age and another, certainly I 
shall prefer that which requires self-denial, and creates hardihood and 
contempt of the world, to some of the “ persuasions” now in esteem, 
which rob faith of all its substance, its grace, its nobleness, and its 
strength, and excuse self-indulgence by the arguments of spiritual 
pride, self-confidence, and security; which, in short, make it their 
boast that theirs is much more comfortable than that ancient creed 
which, together, with joy, leads men to continual smiting on the breast, 
and prayers for pardon, and looking forward to the judgment-day, as 
to an event really to happen to themselves individually. 

The following is the statement afforded by his biographer of the 
effect produced by Antony in Egypt, even in his life-time ; which, 
rhetorical as it may seem, is, after all, a correct representation of the 
apparent change in the world wrought by his example, and affords a 
pleasing hope that, out of so much of outward manifestation, there was 
much of the substance of religion within. 


“ Among the mountains there were monasteries, as if tabernacles filled with divine 


choirs, singing, studying, fasting, praying, exulting in the hope of things to come, 
and worki the purposes of alms, having love and harmony one towards another. 
And truly it was given one there to see a peculiar country of piety and righteous- 
ness. Neither injurer nor injured was there, nor vexations of the tax-collector ; 
but a multitude of exercised men, whose one feeling was towards holiness. So that 
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a stranger, seeing the monasteries and their order, would be led to cry out, ‘ How 
beauteous are thy homes, O Jacob; and thy tabernacles, O Israel, as shady groves, 
as a garden om ariver, as tents which the Lord has pitched, and as cedars by the 
waters,’” 
I cannot conclude more appropriately than by Herbert's lines on 
the subject. (Church Militant, v. 37—48.) 
“ To Egypt first she [Religion] came; where they did prove 

Wonders of anger once, but now of love. 

The Ten Commandments there did flourish, more 

Than the ten bitter plagues had done before. 

Holy Macarius and great Antony 

Made Pharoah, Moses; changing the history. 

Goshen was darkness; Egypt, full of lights ; 

Nilus, for monsters, brought forth Israelites. 

Such power hath mighty baptism to produce, 

For things mishapen, things of highest use. 

How dear to me, O God, thy counsels are ! 

Who may with thee compare ?” 


ON THE DAYS OF CREATION. 
(Continued from p. 169.) 


| PROCEED now with the sixth day of creation, which includes Cuvier’s 
age of paleeotheria and age of mammoths. 

6. Age of Paleotheria, On the sixth day “God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle (behemoth) 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth (carnivora) after his kind ; 
and it was so.’ In the strata above the coarse limestone the animal 
population has a very remarkable character in the abundance and 
variety of certain genera of pachydermata (behemoth) which are un- 
known amongst the quadrupeds now existing, and the characteristics 
of which are more or less nearly related to the tapir, rhinoceros, and 
camel, The genera, whose discovery is entirely due to me, are (says 
Cuvier) the paleotheria, the lophiodonta, the anoplotheria, the an- 
thracotheria, the cheropotami, and the adapis; they contain nearly 
forty species, all of which are now quite extinct. This great number 
of pachydermata is the more remarkable, as the ruminantia which 
are now so numerous in the genera of stags and gazelles, and which 
attain so vast a size in those of oxen, giraffes, and camels, occur but 
rarely in these strata, and under equivocal circumstances. With the 
paleotheria we find carnivora, glires, a great variety of birds, croco- 
diles, and tortoises. ‘The whole of this population, which may be 
termed that of the middle age—this first great production of mammalia 
has been entirely destroyed ; and, in fact, wherever we discover their 
remains, there are above them vast marine deposits, so that the sea 
must have overwhelmed the countries which thesé races inhabited, 
and have covered them for a very considerable period. 

Aye of Mammoths, or rather of ruminantia. When the sea retired 
again, it yielded vast surfaces to a new population of animals: (this is 
the third or antediluvian creation, and was contemporary with man.) 

It consisted of some new kinds of pachydermata (behemoth), the 
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mammoth, mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, accom- 
panied by innumerable horses, and many large carnivora; but the 
distinguishing characteristic of this period was the prevalence of ru- 
minantia, Ruminating animals (says Cuvier) were now infinitely 
more numerous than at the epoch of the paleotheria; indeed, their 
numerical proportion must have differed but little from what it now 
is, although many of the species were quite different. ‘This alteration 
in the character of the animals was undoubtedly made in reference to 
man, who was now created, and required the services of “ the beast 
of the field’ or pasture. 

The various changes on the earth’s surface and in its atmosphere, 
and the successive manifestations of animal life, are comprehended in 
a brief and rapid outline (Gen i.); but the creation of man, in the 
latter part of the sixth period, claims for itself a distinct account (Gen, 
ii.); the particulars of his history,—how Adam was formed out of the 
dust of the ground, and Eve taken out of his side, together with the 
creation of the new animals and vegetation which were more imme- 
diately designed for their use,—these particulars are brought under 
our especial notice and with a formal introduction :— 


This is the account of the heavens and the earth at their creation, 
In the day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens ; 
Even before any shrub of the field was in the earth, 

And before any plant of the field sprung up ; 

When the Lord God rained not on the earth, 

And there was not a man to till the ground ; 

But there went up a mist from the earth, 

And watered the whole face of the ground. 


Then the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground—And 
out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight and good for food—And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam to see what he would cali them; and 
Adam gave names to all cattle (behemoth, the newer pachydermata), 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field (the numerous 
ruminantia). The distinction between the two creations of animals 
on the sixth day will appear more decided if we observe that the 
cattle (behemoth, or older pachydermata) and the beasts of the earth 
(carnivora) in the first chapter were created before man ; whilst the 
cattle (behemoth, or more recent pachydermata) and the beasts of the 
field (or ruminantia) in the second chapter were formed subsequently 
to man. 

Modern objectors to Scripture assert that the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis give contradictory accounts of the process of creation 
(Horne’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 538); but the remark is wholly 
irrelevant, if (as 1 suppose) those chapters contain distinct accounts of 
different events. Writers also of the Rationalist or Neologistic school 
of interpretation have applied this diversity of statement to establish 
their own peculiar views. “ The younger Rosenmiller,” says Bishop 
Blomfield, “openly espouses the opinion of Spinoza (in bringing down 
the Pentateuch to the time of Ezra), and argues, after some authors 
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whom he quotes, that the book of Genesis is palpably compiled from 
two distinct documents, a striking example of which, he says, is to be 
found in the second chapter, where an account is given of the creation 
of man, entirely different from that which is contained in the first 
chapter; as if it were credible, that a compiler should have been so 
careless as to make one account of the creation the sequel to another 
quite different from it, in a succinct and compendious history, intended 
to satisfy the curiosity of the Israelites. For my own part, | can see 
nothing in the second chapter of Genesis, from v. 4 to v. 7 inclusive, 
which may not justly be considered as a recapitulation of some parti- 
culars, and an epexegesis of others.’’ (‘T'radition of the Promise, p. 
123.) For farther observations on these documents, see my * Remarks 
on the book of Genesis” in the ninth number of this magazine. 

Cuvier, speaking geologically, makes no mention of MAN at the 
era of mammoths (the antediluvian age), because he saw reason for 
believing that no genuine fossil human bones had yet been discovered, 
Prof. Buckland also supports this prevalent opinion in his “ Reliqui 
Diluviane’’; and he objects to the instance in the fissures at Koes- 
tritz, because the human bones, though associated with the fossil rhi- 
noceros and hyena, are mixed up with so many species of recent 
animals,—the horse, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, owl, cock, and other birds, 
But if we allow (vid. Noachic Creation) that only harmless or do- 
mestic beasts and fowls were preserved with Noah, the animals men- 
tioned may have been contained in the ark, and therefore claim to be 
considered both as antedi/uvian and as recent species. Indeed, this is 
the only way of accounting for the horse, ox, deer, hare, and rabbit, 
which are found associated with the fossil hyenas in his own Kirkdale 
cave, This explanation, which | have derived from Scripture, affords 
a very simple solution of the whole difficulty. Dr. Buckland, though 
evidently inclined the other way, seems hardly to have satisfied his 
mind on the subject: he says—“In one quarry (at Koestritz), the 
human bones were found eight feet below those of the rhinoceros, and 
twenty-six below the surface. It is highly probable, from the admix- 
ture of the bones of so many species of recent animals with the hu- 
man remains in the gypsum quarries, that both these are of later 
origin than those in the limestone ; they appear, I think, to have been 
introduced, at a subsequent period, into the diluvial loam, which had 
before contained the more ancient bones and pebbles; but by what 
means, Or at what precise period of the postdiluvian era, remains yet 
to be ascertained.”’ (Relig. Diluv. p. 168.) 

The general convulsions of the earth, with the extinction of whole 
races of animals at widely distant intervals, though not atall accounted 
for, may be illustrated by the examples of the deluge and the confla- 
gration. Ofthe former revolution we have a well authenticated and 
circumstantial history: “ And the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom | have created from the face of the earth; both man, and beast, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me 
that I have made them.” (Gen. vi. 7.) Of the latter revolution, 
which will occasion another extinction of all existing races, there is as 
clear a prophetic account. At that time, man’s connexion with the 
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earth in his mortal body will cease; but all analogy is against the 
thought that, when every thing on the earth has been “burned up, the 
earth itself shall for ever lie waste without form and void, and shall 
not again bring forth any more the living creature after his kind, 
Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. W. B. Winnine. 


DISTURBANCES OF THE JEWS UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


Sir,—Rabbinical historians pretend that the rebellion of the Jewsagainst 
Trajan and Adrian was carried on by three Barcochabs in succession, 
But they render their own statement absurd and ridiculous by assert- 
ing that the name of the last was Romulus. With respect to two Barco- 
chabs, they have rather more foundation to rest on, For the person 
who heade d the Jews against Trajan is called Lucuas by Eusebius, 
and Luminus by the Arabic historian, Abu'lpheraj, and both these 
names must be taken, with more or less accuracy, from a Latin one 
expressing The Light, or Giver of Light; and they are equivalent to 
Barcochab, according to Eusebius, who explains that name to mean 
dwornp, @ giver of light. The real name of the former was Andrew ; 
that of the person commonly known as Barcochab, or son of the 
star, does not appear, unless we attach weight to the assertion of 
Kutychius,* who says that the Jews, in their revolt against Adrian, 
elected a certain Barjuz for their King. The latter only was ac- 
knowledged by the Jews as their Messiah. 

The extraordinary struggle maintained by the Jewish nation under 
this impostor, and his unblushing bold coadjutor, Rabbi Akiba, fills a 
conspicuous place in every history of the Jews; but conspicuous only 
from its own intrinsic magnitude. Rabbinical authority is nearly as 
none at all, and the precious details of Dion Cassius have been re- 
placed by the jejune abridgment Niphilin, It is, however, surprising 
to read in a recent historyt of that nation, that Barcoe hab’ s first en- 
terprise was to make himself master of the ruins of Jerusale m, 
amidst which “ probably some sort of rude town had grown up.’ 
Mor Diont expressly declares that the war in which Bareochab 
figured began to break out after Adrian had founded on the ruins of 
Jerusalem his ¢ city of Atlia Capitolina, and dedicated a temple to 
Jupiter where the God of the Jews had formerly possessed his temple ; 
and not only at that time, but for that reason, that the Jews were in- 
dignant at the introduction of foreign inhabitants and a foreign 
religion. 

The great and lasting enthusiasm with which the whole Jewish 
nation embraced this false Messiah seems to require some stronger rea- 
son to account for it, than their mere displeasure at Adrian’s presuming 
to restore a city already profaned, demolished, and lost to them, The 
art of the profound Akiba would not have failed to select some cir- 





* Eutych, p. 352. 
t Ill. p. 120, Murray. t list. p, 1161, Reimar. 
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cumstances* and conjunctures calculated to inspire superstitious confi- 
dence, and to shew to a nation, not then as yet sunk into ignorance 
of their own religion and immersed in ‘Talmudistic barbarism, that he 
who now called them to arms was the Anointed whom Daniel had 
promised to them for their prince, and whom Moses had declared 
should be like unto himself, and had commanded them to hearken to. 
The Jews were not ignorant of the declaration of Daniel, the only 
one of their prophets who speaks of their Messiah by name, that 
“from the going forth of the commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem unto Messiah, the prince, shall be seven weeks, and three- 
score and two weeks.”” The kings of Persia had given such orders, 
and from one of those orders the Christians compute the epoch of the 
nativity. But the Jews did not choose to resort to any such computa- 
tion ; and, as they continued to look for a Messiah yet to come, it is 
evident that they did not consider his advent to be marked, either in 
years or days, by the weeks which succeeded the Persian decrees, 
But, since the time of the Persian kings, no such order had gone forth. 
It follows from thence, that the Jews of the age in question regarded 
not only the coming of their Messiah, but also the prior epoch from which 
that coming was to be reckoned, as being still in futurity. Again—it 
follows, that when Adrian’s order went forth to restore and build Jeru- 
salem, an event occurred, which to all of them who were read in their 
prophecies,seemed to portend the approach of such glorious days as their 
nation had never yet seen. It afforded to Akiba an opportunity for light- 
ing upsuch a blaze of fanaticism as perhaps the world never saw before 
or since. When he heard the edict, he must have said, in his deep mind, 
“ either now or never.’ And we may conjecture, not without confidence, 
that he lost no time in n selecting from among his countrymen, an ac- 
complice, or a dupe of sufficient talents and audacity to buckle on 
the armour of antichrist against the power of Rome while at its height ; 
and that when sixty-nine weeks, or 483 days, were elapsed from 
the date of Adrian’s rescript, he caused that man to assume the style 
of Barcochab, and to do some solemn act or perform some juggling 
miracle which might pass for the commencement of his messiahship. 
The words of Xiphilin, as to the progress of the works at the A®lian 
Jerusalem, may render it dubious whether open insurrection was re- 
sorted to so early as on the 484th day. The building of A¢lia was 
really the proximate cause of these convulsions, but not wholly upon 
the grounds which he adduces. 
1 will now advert to another feature of this most awful war.— 
‘Not venturing+ to bring matters to an open issue with the Romans, 
in a pitched battle, they occupied convenient spots, and fortified them 
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© E. g., aconnexion with Bethlehem, and a reputed descent from David. Akiba 
found the absence of the ten tribes, who were entitled to their share in the Messiah, 
a serious objection, and therefore he boldly denied that they were ever to return, and 
argued thus—It was written, Israel shall depart into captivity, even as this day shall 
depart ; but that day departed and never will return ; therefore Israel will never 
return. Such was the fatuity of the audience to w hich this daring villain addressed 
himself. 
t Dion, p. 1161. 
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with walls, and mines in which they could take refuge when pressed, 
and: could also privately pass from one to another under ground, having 

rforated their subterraneous galleries from above, so as to admit the air 
and light.” In his previous account of Vespasian’s siege, Dion* had 
observed, that “the Jews were very strong in point of mines, for they 
had such, excavated from the city to a distance in the country, and 
passing under the walls, through which they made sorties, and fell upon 
the watering parties of the Romans.” Rabbis relate that Akiba, his 
wife, and his twenty-four thousand disciples were buried under a 
mountain near Tiberias! Itis not improbable that multitudes perished 
in these subterraneous places, and some may have preferred to pull 
the superincumbent earth about their ears to a death of famine. 
Whether these troglodytic wonders, which the rebellious Jews im- 
proved and turned to their uses, were the labours of Canaanites, or 
of yet earlier possessors of the land, such as Rephaim, Anakim, and 
Horim, cannot be unriddled. But perhaps there may be some room 
for supposing that they are collectively the famous, the unknown, and 
(if so) the fabulous city of Betthera. The Rabbis declare that all the 
Barcochabs reigned at Betthera, and that it contained 400 colleges in 
each of which there were 400 professors. Romance has invented 
much concerning Charlemagne and Arthur, but no one is ignorant of 
the site of Aquisgrana or Caerleon upon Usk. It is strange that no 
one should know the situation of this enormous Hebrew fortress. In 
Canticles ii. 17, we read of “ the mountains of Bether,’”” but geographers 
are not acquainted with those mountains, and the Seventy were so 
little so as to render those words, “the mountains of cavities,’’ or 
“ of excavations.” If, therefore, the old word Bether meant, or was in 
these later times supposed to mean, xowWwpara, in either case we are 
warranted in thinking that the Ber@npa, which is said to have consti- 
tuted the chief resource and last asylum of Bareochab and his people, 
was the wonderful system of excavations which we know did consti- 
tute his main resource. Akiba, and his twenty-four thousand pupils 
under the mountain, and the multitude of colleges and professors in 
Betthera, thus resolve themselves nearly into identity. Barcochab’s 
reign was one of blood and horror and agonizing contention, ill-suited 
to a residence in any capital city. But it can hardly be doubted that 
Atlia Capitolina was nominally the capital of his dominions. The 
war of Barcochabt was preceded by an omen of sad import, for the 
tomb of Solomon upon Mount Sion “ crumbled to pieces, and fell in 
automatously.” Not quite automatously, as the reader will easily 
conceive: the Jewish miners, who were secretly improving the sub- 
teranean communications, were so unfortunate as to perforate some of 
the main supports, and consequently the earth fell in. 

The first apocalyptic vision has its scene entirely in heaven, and dis- 
plays the adoration of the four beasts and twenty-four elders, concern- 
ing whom I have nothing to say. ‘The second has its scene in 
heaven (except ver. 13), and exhibits the lion of Judah, from the root 





* Dion, p. L080. ¢ P. 1163. 
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of David, entering the heaven of heavens in the guise of a lamb 
just slain, and unsealing the volume of prophecy. Christ, crucified 
and received up into glory, is unfolding the awful decrees of his 
Father to the saints and angels by whom his throne is surrounded, 
This vision is exempt from difficulty and obscurity. The third vision 
cantains the six first seals of the prophetic volume, and my business is 
with that. Its first revelation is that of the rider of a white horse, 
armed as a warrior, and crowned as a king, going forth to conquer. 
This person is involved in no obscurity. He recurs in ¢. 19, and he 
is called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war . . . and his vesture was dipped in blood, and his name is 
called the Word of God. ‘Therefore, the first seal had its scene in 
heaven, and exhibited to wh visionary, the Lord arming for judgment 
and pre paring to set forth in execution of it. By the second seal, 
peace is taken from the ta that they should kill one another, and a 
tagre sword was given to the angel of that prophecy y. Leaving which 
for the moment, I will pass on to the last of the six, which was full of 
unexampled horrors, and, in the upshot of which, “The kings 
of the land, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief cap 
tains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and every freeman, 
hid themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains, ‘and said to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb, for the great 
day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?” Much ob. 
scurity is added to the prophecies, as handled by us, through the 
extensive loss of ancient history. We cannot interpret words or sym 
bols in entire ignorance of the facts to which they alluded. But the 
epitome of Niphilin has preserved to us the substance of those extra 
ordinary transactions in which the vision of this seal has its palpable 
solution. The end of the expedition of the white-horse cavalier, 
making war in judgment and righteousness, was (so far as Israel was 
concerned) when Barcochab and Akiba, and all their followers, great 
and small, perished in the dens and rocks of their excavated moun 
tains, and prayed in vain, or perhaps not always in vain, that they 
might fall in upon their heads, 

The first operations of the expedition of judgment took peace from 
the land that they should slay one another. ‘The revolt of the Barco 
chabites was rendered illustrious amidst its horrors by the devoted 
unanimity of the fanatic nation. But the first operations of direct 
judgment had their rise when the Sicarians, disciples of Judas 
Gaulonites, began the work of intestine havoc, and their cessation when 
Jerusalem, gorged to the very last hour with the blood of_her own 

children, was taken and demolished ; and they occurred in the days 
of Nero and Vespasian. The later ope rations, which fell upon the - 
times of ‘Trajan and Adrian, were greater and more terrible, and oc- 
cupy three of the six prophecies in the book of the Lainb. In the 
first of these, death and hades are let loose and empowered to destroy 
one fourth part of the people by sword, famine, and pestilence, and 
by the wild beasts of the earth. These words describe a war of unex- 
ampled ferocity and destructiveness. In ferocity, the wars of the first 
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Barcochab have scarce any recorded parallel. The Jews devoured* 
the flesh of the Romans, made garments of their skins, and girded on 
those garments with their bowels. As to destructiveness, Dion asserts 
that, under the second Barcochab, 580,000 Jews fell by the sword, 
and, by famine, disease, and fire, a number exceeding calculation, 
But ferocity and havoc are vague terms; the scripture mentions one 
circumstance very unusual in the wars of civilized nations—viz., that 
many people were devoured by the wild beasts of the earth, Dion 
becomes almost an expositor of that scripture, when he tells us that 
wolves and hyzenas went howling through the cities. The 2nd of 
these three seals exhibits a scene in heaven ; the saints and martyrs 
of God pray for judgment against their murderers, but are exhorted 
to rest yet for a little season until some brethren, wis still survived, 

had received the crown of martyrdom. And the 3rd contains the 
extinction of all the Jewish state, civil and spiritual, sun, moon, and 
heaven, and the extermination of the rebels in the cavities of their 
mountains, ‘The pause awarded in heaven should seem to be that 
which intervened between the crimes of Andrew (the Barcochab of 
Trajan) and those of the greater Barcochab of Adrian, who filled up 
the number of the martyrs of Palestine. 

In making these re marks, | have not yet touched upon the third 
clause, being that which intervenes between the system of civil war 
and that of national war. We shall find it a firm link of connexion 
between them, The angel of the third seal carried a pair of balances, 
and a voice was heard, saying a choenix of wheat for a denarius, and. 
three choenices of barley for a denarius, and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine. The voice is an injunction to the angel of the third 
epoch, commanding him to produce an extraordinary dearth of corn ; 
for the choenix was about % of a modius, and the maximum price of 
amodius of wheat in Sicily, in Verres’ time, wast only { of a dena- 
rius, and the debasement of the coin will never account for a twelve- 
fold price. On the other hand, he was directed to foster the vintage 
and the harvest of oil. The main part of the period intervening 
between Vespasian and Trajan (fifteen years out of eighteen) was 
occupied by the reign of Domitian. And we have the good fortune to 
learn from an incidental allusiont made by his brief and unsatisfactory 
biographer, that the peculiar dispensation in question fell upon his 
time, summa ubertas vini, frumenti verO inopia. ‘The dearth of corn 
and abundance of wine must have been a dispensation spreading itself 
over several years of his reign. A single bad harvest, accompanied 
by a good vintage, would never have induced that emperor to break 
in upon the rights of property and freedom of trade, by a law ordain- 
ing an extensive excision of vineyards throughout the empire, and 
their cultivation in grain. ‘That must have been a measure resorted 
to in hopes of mitigating an evil which appeared to be permanent 
and increasing. The invisible ministers of wrath were not revealed 





* Dion, p. 1146. 
H. S.,duobus . . . summum H. S. ternis. Cie. Verr., 2 Z. iii, c. @1 
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to his eyes, and he did what human policy suggested to him, in order 

to alleviate the deficient and more necessary markets, at the expense 
of those whose abundance was comparatively useless. If these re- 

marks, while they illustrate the revolt of the Jews, are successful in 
fixing by strong and clear characteristics, providentially saved out* of 
the wreck of heathen learning, a portion of the apocalypse, they may 
render aservice. One portion, definitely ascertained, may be like the 
standing-place of Archimedes, and may have a tendency to impart a 
comparative degree of certainty to what follows, always understand- 
ing us to speak of what is past, and not to encourage “speculations i in 
which “ mortalis ultra fas trepidat.”’ 

The state of Judeea was brought to an end; her sun was darkened, 
her stars were fallen, and her heavens had departed, like a scroll when 
it is rolled together. The rabbis of succeeding ages were placed in a 
different situation from R. Akiba, as regards those fanatic or fraudu- 
lent machinations which an expected Messiah must, in the very na- 
ture of things, occasionally give rise to. It could not, in process of 
time, be pronounced of any man that he was of the posterity of 
Jesse, or that his anc estors had ever been settled in Bethlehem 
Kphratah. Those particular tokens of a Messiah were neglected 
because they could not be ascertained; and were at last so far de- 
spised that it was no absolute requisite for the Messiah of the Jews 
even to be a Jew himself, for R. David Kimchi announced to his 
nation that the sultan Saladin was the predicted Messiah. In the 
reign of Constantius, the Jewish nation were collected in great num- 
bers in the cities of northern and central Palestine, and raised a most 
desperate rebellion against his lieutenant, Gallus Ceesar, in a.p. 355. 
Socrates relates that the Jews who inhabited? Diocesarea (otherwise 
called Sepphoris) took up arms against the Romans and began to de- 
vastate the neighbourhood by their excursions; but Gallus sending an 
army, routed them, and ordered their city to be razed to the ground. 
Sozomen uses nearly the same expressions. But the affair appears 
still more serious in the chronicle of St. Jerome, a man well ac- 
quainted with Palestine and its history. “In the year 355, the Jews 
took up arms to rebel, and they put the soldiers to death in the night- 
time, but Gallus subdued them, slew many thousands of them, w ithout 
sparing even the innocence of childhood, and consigned to the flames 
their cities—Diocesarea, ‘Tiberias, Diospolis, and many others.” 
Whoever will contemplate the distance from Tiberias to Diospolis 
will perceive the extensive and serious nature of this struggle; and, 
since ‘Tiberias was one of the places whose excavated mountains 
received Akiba and his multitudes, it is not unlikely that Gallus may 
have had again to besiege Betthera. Both Socrates and Sozomen 
are agreed that his success in this contest was what elated his mind with 
the pride which soon ruined him. Our fragment of Ammianus com- 


* Did we possess the full history of these times, we should know what be: aring 


the harvests and vintages of Domitian’s reign had upon the great events in 
question, 


t Socrat. 1. c. 33. Sozom, iv. c. 7. 
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mences with his fourteenth book, and this curious history is lost in his 
thirteenth. One circumstance may be conjectured from the Caesars 
of A. Victor—viz., that they chose a Roman for their ruler, if they 
did not even invest him with the purple as a tyrannus or pre- 
tender to the empire. Interea Judeeorum seditio, qui Patricium netarié 
in regni speciem sustulerant, oppressa ; neque multo post ob seevitiam 
atque animum trucem Gallus Augusti jussu interiit. Patricius is the 
name of a Roman, but nothing is known concerning the individual 
who engaged himself in this strange adventure. He was not the last 
or greatest Roman who meddled with Judaism. Gallus was attached 
to Christianity, and was a scourge to the Jews; but within six years 
of his death, his brother Julian ascended the imperial throne, openly 
renounced Christianity, and addicted himself to the mysteries of 
Mithras, as taught by the eastern Mages and Chaldees, as well as to 
various horrible superstitions of the Greeks. If the Jews of his days 
were really Jews in their doctrine, he had, as they well knew, not one 
sentiment in common with them except the hatred of Christ and 
Christians. Yet they entered into the plans which he formed for re- 
building the city and temple of Jerusalem with* prodigious splendour, 
while he was on the point of setting forth to conquer Persia. There 
is reason to think that he meditated an imitation of his uncle Con- 
stantine, (who, to promote the establishment of a new state religion, 
founded for himself a new capital,) and intended to establish in his 
glorious new Jerusalem the central seat of that Mithriac and Neo- 
Platonic syncretism which his writings advocated with a phrenzy of 
superstition. In an epistle to the Jews, he says:—“ When I shall 
have finished the war in Persia, I will, at my own labour, build up 
the city of Jerusalem, whose restoration you have so long desired, 
and inhabit it,+ and give glory in it, together with you, to the Superior 
One, rw Kperrrov.”’ His tongue and pen were too restless for any 
man, Jew or Gentile, to be ignorant that the Kreitton of Julian was 
the sun, whose worship, with that of all the host of heaven, was an 
abomination to every real Jew. Meanwhile he did not wait till his 
return to rebuild the temple, but set his lieutenant Alypius imme- 
diately to that work. Alypius undertook it with more or less of sin- 
cerity, and was assisted by the labours of the Jews. But, “ when they 
were digging foundations, fearful globes of fire broke out with re- 
peated eruptions, scorched some of the labourers, and prevented their 
approaching the spot; and by this persevering resistance of the ele- 
ment the undertaking was frustrated.’ Krom whatever cause this 
ie + arose, it was very strangely viewed by Julian. He imagined, 

1 his folly, that Mithras had sent his Great Light to shine upon 
eer auspicate his work, and that the Jews had misunderstood the sign ; 
and, in his vexation and disappointment, he rebuked and derided them 
almost as if they had been Christians. 


“Let no man (he w rites} to one of his heathen priests) try to deceive us, and 
disturb our minds concerning Providence. For as for the prophets of the Jews, 


-————— en a 


* Sumptibus immodicis. t Oixodopynoag oixntw.- 
t Ep. ad Pontificem, p. 296. 
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who throw these things in our teeth, what say they concerning their temple, which, 
having been thrice overthrown, is not yet built up? I say not that to insult them. 
Not I, who, so long after its destruction, meditated to restore it in honour of the God 
who is therein® invoked. But I now mention it merely to shew that nothing human 
is indestructible, and that the prophets who wrote such things were triflers, fit com- 
panions for silly old women. I think it may well be, that the deity may be great, 
and yet that his prophets and interpreters may be none of the wisest, because they 
have not committed their souls to the purification of the encyclical studies, nor have 
been willing to open their closely-shut eyes, or dispel the mist that covers them. 
But those men seeing the greatt light, but not seeing it clearly or with certainty, but 
as it were through a cloud, not being aware that it was the pure essence of light, but 
thinking it was fire, and discerning nothing clearly that was round about them, cried 
out, ‘ Shudder ! tremble! fire ! flame! death ! the sword! thet fiery sword !’—usinga 
power of words to express one thing—viz., the destroying power of fire. But, 
with respect to these things, I had better explain to you in private how much those 
teachers of what relates to the Deity are, in that respect, inferior to our poets.” 

This deplorable effusion informs us that the Jews then professed to 
have inspired prophets interpreting the divine will, and that those pro- 
phets were conversant with the mysteries of the Great Light, 
although an unexpected alarm brought back the apostates to some 
other thoughts. And these prophets were the men with and through 
whom the great intrigue of Julian was conducted. In Julian’s pro- 
jected residence at the new Jerusalem more, perhaps, was meant than 
was said, and the Jews and Gentiles of the syncretism may have 
whispered among themselves prarsens§ Dinus habe bitur, adjectis imperio 
gravibus Persis. Such ideas are not inconsistent with corrupted 
Judaism, for the Jerusalem Targum does not scruple to say that the 
Messiah) shall come from Rome. 

Orosius,@ an excellent author who wrote no more than fifty years 
after the time spoken of, throws much light on these mace hinations. 

“When Julian was preparing for his Persian war, and was leading with him to 
his predestined ruin, the assembled forces of the Romans, he offered the blood of the 
Christians to his gods by a vow, and intended to persecute the churches openly if he 
could obtain the victory. For he even commanded an amphitheatre to be built in 
Hierosolyma, in order, when he returned from Persia, to expose to infuriated wild 
beasts, the bishops, monks, and other saints of that city, and to contemplate their 
laceration.” 

Some such opinions were early entertained concerning him, for the 
words generally imputed to him when he received his wound—« thou 
art victorious, O Galilean !’ implie ‘d that his waragainst Persia was, 
in some sense or other, a war against Christ. ‘They would not heve 
been ascribed to him had the Christian church been unconcerned i 
the struggle between the two heathens. Orosius cannot be contra- 
dicted by an appeal to the less sanguinary previous conduct of Julian, 
because we know to what superstitious atrocities he was addicted. 
At Carrhee, when entering Persia, he crucified a young woman (i. e. 
hung her up with her two arms extended), and ripped up her entrails, 


° KAnVerr roc im at Tw. (lu. t For this phir: se, see vol. . p- 460. 
z ‘Hu popgara, the ph rane constantly emp loved fi wr the fiery sword at the g ate of 


Paradise. 
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§ Four hundred and eighty-three days from his commandment to rebuild the city 


and the temple was a suflicient time for the achievement of his Persian war. 
See Buatorf, Lex. in Roma, € Oros, vii. BO. 
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to divine the issue by this hideous horuspicy ; of which crime (says 
Theodoret) the reliques are now presery ed at Carrhe. And we may 
be sure that he speaks truth, for in the other great crisis of his life, 
when he marched against Constantius, Ammian* informs us “ that we 
performed a ritual of the most secret nature to conciliate. Bellona.’ 
The tragedy of Carrhe is a twice-told tale. His Persi: an conqueror, 
who was addicted to the same creed, is recorded to have been— 

Fata per humanas solitus pranoscere fibras 

Improbus infanda religione sapor ; 
and when George, the Cappadocian, about the same time, demolished 
the churches of the Mithriaes in Kgypt, he found in the crypts of 
them almost as clear evidences of their homicidal rites, as the erypt of 

Carrhe disclosed to Jovian. Better folks than Julian, such as St. 
Dominic and Mary Tudor, have been sanguinary fanatics when spi- 
ritual delusions possessed them. And—as to judging of Julian's 
future designs by his past life—what is the past life of a man who 
anes Christianity for twenty-eight-and-a-half out of thirty-one 

‘ars, While he was secretly engaged in the bloody orgies of Be llona, 
ae made his most solemn and hypocritical profe ssion of it at Vienne, 
afew months before he openly renounced it? ‘The statements of 
Orosius are entitled to credit, and shew how deep a transaction that 
was between Julian and those rabbis, who “ called themselves Jews, 
but were not, and were the synagogue of Satan. 

Gibbon, who has coloured and falsified the acts and de signs of 
Julian, has entirely suppressed the affairs of Patricius and Gallus, 
These partly illustrate one another. Rabbinical Judaism is not 
purely national in the politics of its creed. Unlike a Judas Gaulo- 
nites and an Akiba of old, it will pay tribute with joy to any apostate 
Cesar who will abjure and persecute the faith of his own people to 
restore the Jews, and may not be found unwilling to receive for : 
Messiah any Gentile who unites the will and the power so to do. 
Difficulties vanish in that Judaism, for in it anything will prove, 
explain,t or account for anything. ‘This change, worked between 
the times of ‘Trajan and Constantius, seemed to be worthy of illus 
tration, because its effects are likely to prove important in the develop- 
ment of the future. H. 


CONNEXION WITH DISSENTERS. 


Sir,—I have lately met with some controversial pamphlets of Dr. Lee 
and Dr. Pye Smith. ‘Their declarations of mutual friendship much 
struck me, and I was grieved at (what was yet a necessary conse 
quence) the way in which the ne ate of truth has been hampered 
by such fee slings. With your leave, therefore, | would bring this sub- 
ject before your readers, 


© Zi. wv i. 
+ For a flagrant exemplification of this, see British Magazine, vol. vii. p. 119; and 
for another, equally gross, see Akiba, cited from the Mischna, ina note to this essay. 
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Are we at liberty to be on terms of tntimacy with dissenters ? 

The question may startle some, who, though they must own they 
have never felt quite at their ease in such friendship, have yet never 
supposed they really deserved blame for it; and who, perhaps, as- 
cribing their uncomfortable feelings to mere pride and dogmatism, 
have hitherto laboured to overcome them, instead of taking care not 
to excite them. Should this letter meet the eye of any such person, 
the writer can assure him that, from past experience, he enters very 
fully into the difficulties and perplexities of his situation; and to relieve 
them, he would beg his calm attention to the following queries :— 

Do dissenters cause divisions in the church ? 

Dr. Pye Smith finds no answer to this, but by charging the church 
with the guilt thus incurred. A conscientious churchman, however, 
unable to consent to that, must answer my question in the affirmative. 

What did St. Paul think of divisions ? 

1 Cor. ii, 3—“ Whereas there is among you envying, strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?’’ He thought them 
sinful. 

What does he tell us to do respecting them ? 

Rom, xvi. 17—“ Mark them which cause divisions and offences 
contrary to the doctrine ye have learned, and avoid them.” 

What intercourse, then, may we have with dissenters? Are we at 
liberty to contract friendships with them ? 

Here are texts, and for a comment, if it be needed, let me refer to 
the 10th of the Canons and Constitutions of 1603. It is against the 
maintainers of schismatics in the church of England, i, e., against those 
churchmen who ope nly countenance them ; and dec lares that they are 
to be excommunicated for such their wicked errors. As this canon is 
one of those which has fallen into disuse, I only refer to it as shewing 
the opinion of the church on this subject, when she last undertook to 
express it. As such, I conceive, it affords a comment of the very 
highest authority on the texts I have quoted. 

These, Sir, are the principal grounds of my own view on this point. 
But there are many persons of learning, high character, and long 
standing in the church, who, from their conduct, evidently take some 
other view. Would it not oblige others besides myself, forward the 
cause of truth, and so do good, if we were favoured with their reasons? 

1 would now apologize for troubling you with this letter. 1 have 
done so in the hope of thereby bringing this subject in a serious form 
before some minds that seem hitherto to have paid it but little atten- 
tion. T also trust, if possible, to elicit in return some information, or 
new view, that may lead me to alter my own opinion, or tend to soften 
its apparent asperity. I remain, yours &c., 8. P. 


ORDER IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES, 


My pear Str,—I hope to see discussed in the British Magazine a 
subject deeply intere sting to every parochial minister, that is, how we 
may best preserve order during the public services of the church. 
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Incumbents and officiating ministers in London and other populous 
towns, where the prompt administration of civil authority, or the full 
weight of the undefined, but most effectual influence of society, is felt 
to restrain the public conduct of men, and to enforce a thousand small 
and almost imperceptible proprieties of the Christian system, may 
lightly dismiss this question, as hardly affording matter for thought; 
but to the pastor of a country parish, into which the arm of the exe- 
cutive seldom or never reaches, and where the scattered households of 
his flock are either too far dissociated by distance and habits of life, or 
too little wrought on by Christian principle : and zeal for the honour of 
God to combine in establishing and maintaining a moral standard for 
the community, it is a point of most weighty and painful interest. 
For the country pastor stands alone; no civil authority near at hand, 
no moral influence to second and secure the effect of his endeavours. 
All his aids are, the faint and uncertain support of a churchwarden, 
whose ecclesiastical character has finished long ago; and the vague 
remote threat of presentation before a person whose office is unknown, 
and a tribunal whose censures are derided. 

This is no overstatement of the evil. For even in the case of ordi- 
nary offences, I have known warrants to lie dead in the hands of 
the constable, who, from a secret unwillingness to discharge an 
invidious office, and from fear of the sturdy felon threatening broken 
bones against any one who should attempt his arrest, has secre tly 
connived at escape, or persisted in neglect of duty. ‘Thus the adini- 
nistration of law is defeated. 

A minister, more powerless still than the defeated law, is reduced to 
his personal influence, and if, through a happy co-operation on the 
part of his people, which can alone be obtained where he has been 
successful in diffusing widely the spirit of religion, he can preserve the 
public worship of God's bone from disturbance, it is well; but if he 
be in a parish steeped in a dull indifference to unseen and spiritual 
things, or vainly striven with for years by a full and reiterated exhibi- 
tion of religious truth, and so grown impenetrable under the hammer 
that should break, and barren as the way side under the dew that 
should fertilize, (and who is there, even a stranger in Christ’s church, 
that has not known these things?) if such be the lot he is called to 
stand in, the slight influence he can exercise over the well disposed, 
(and they, be it remembered, are not the disorderly,) and the still 
slighter influence he can exercise through parents and masters over 
those that are rebe ‘llious, is all that he can do. 

To open the subject, let us say, that when any disturber of the 
Divine service shall attract the minister's notice, the first ste p is private 
expostulation ; on the second offence, expostulation i in the presence’of 
parents or frie ‘nds, and a warning that, on the third offence, it will be 
necessary to require the chure hwarden to take down the name in the 
face of the congregation, and to present it at the next bishop's visita- 
tion. With one or two the first expostulation may succeed ; with a 
few, the second; but with those that, by obstinacy, provoke a third, 
will the last step ‘avail much? The matter becomes a direct trial of 
strength. If no result should follow from the presentation, it falls 
Vou. V 111.—Sepe. S35. 2 @ 
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€ dead, and virtually awards the victory to the offender, bringing into 
pe? contempt the authority of Christ’s ministers over his church in general, 

. and of the pastor over his congregation in particular. But if the pre- 
sentation should be followed up by a prohibition from the ebureh for a 

y given time, and by the penalty of the costs, there would arise the diffi- 
pi culties of executing the sentence, the probable resistance, the colli- 
sion, and the whoop of persecution. Can we say, in such a case, that 
our ministry would not be hindered ? or that while the worship of God 
is treated irreverently, without a check, it can succeed? On the one 
hand, we risk the hallowed and impressive solemnity of religion, and 
therefore religion itself; on the other, we must endure the strife and 
division of conflicting with our people. 

It is a painful alternative to repel any from the house and services 
of God, for it is, in effect, to proclaim such an one an outlaw in 
Christ's church. And yet may it not be asked, whether the acquired 
habit of irreverence, and the callousness of the mind, brought on by 
persevering to disturb the worship of the church, does not put the 
offender's soul in equal or even greater peril. 

a But again, will not the troubled state of our public ministrations 
diffuse a chilling and depressing influence throughout the whole parish ? 
For the congregation is, as it were, the heart of the system, which 
carries blood and vitality even to the remotest extremities; and if this 
be chilled or diseased, the whole body will become languid even unto 
death. I have put this subject interrogatively rather than venture an 
opinion, because I should be glad to see it treated by older, abler, so 
more experienced hands. Some of your correspondents may be 1 
duced to communicate their own practic e in such cases, and to ites, 


oe ores 
FSA, 


a 


ee 1, What offences require a minister's animadversion, and, 2 2, how they 
should be treated from the first commission to the final obstinacy of 
the stubborn offender. Lam, &c., [peo/urepoc. 


PSALM SINGING. 


“ T will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also. 
I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 


:. Sir,—In the places at which I have generally attended Divine worship 
the person who announces to the congregation the verses that are to 
4 be sung out of the Psalms, reads aloud the first verse of the couplet, or 


the first two lines of the stanza, and then leaves the congregation to 
follow by help of books. But many, or at any rate some, in most 
churches, are unable to read or are without books, and most Prayer- 
books have only one version of the psalms bound up with them, while 
portions for singing are commonly selected indifferently from both thre 
old and new versions. Now it is difficult to catch the sound of singing so 
as to enter into the sense of what is sung, without some previous know- 
ledge of the words, and it is perfectly easy to do so if you know at all 
what words you are to expect. It would there fore surely be better to 
have the whole passage read over before the singing commences, or to 
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have the several couplets or stanzas read before they are severally sung, 
as is the case in some churches. The trouble and time would be a mere 
nothing. This as a point of minute detail may be thought too trifling 
for notice, but nothing is really trifling which ‘affects in any degree the 
sv mpathy of the congregation in the w rorship that is offered up, and in 
which all ought to join in spirit. It is of course desirable to make a 
mode of worship, which has been in use in the church of God in all 
ages, and which has been sanctioned .by our Lord's own example, 
(Math. xxvi. 30,) as easy to enter into and to sympathize with as 
possible ; and we, who justify our use of liturgical forms in preference 
to extempore prayer, in a great measure on the ground of their being 
more easily intelligible, are bound in consistency to impart the same 
most excellent quality to our psalmody as well as to our prayers. 
1 am, sir, your obedient servant, L. S. 


LIMITATION OF THE CURE OF SOULS, 


Sin,—I beg leave to recommend, through the medium of your Maga- 

zine, the following extracts from Bishop Stillingtleet’s “ Duties and 

Rights of the Parochial Clergy.” A. H. 
Nottingham, July. 


“ Every one who is in orders hath a double capacity: one with 
respect to the church of God in general; another to that particular 
flock which is allotted to him, by the constitution of this church, and 
the law of the land. For although the nature of our duty, in general, 
be determined by the word of God, as | have already shewed, yet the 
particular obligation of every one to his own flock is according to 
that power and authority which, by the rules and orders of this ¢ hurc h, 
is committed to him, and is fully expressed in the office of ordination. 
By which it plainly appears, that the care of souls committed to per- 
sons among us is not an absolute, indefinite, and unaccountable 
thing; but is limited as to place, persons, and duties, which are incum- 
bent upon them. They are to teach the people committed to their 
charge; by whom? by the bishop when he gives institution.” 

“ We are members of a church established by law ; and there are 
legal duties incumbent on us, with respect, not only to the laws of 
God, but of the realm. For although our office and authority, as 
chure ‘hmen, hath a higher original, yet the limitation of the exercise of 


it is within such bounds as are allowed and fixed by the law of the 
land.” 


LIBERALISM. 


SiR,—A prospectus of the “ Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, Dock Street, 
Londen Docks,” was put into my hands a few days since. ‘To that 
portion of it whic h relates to the religious instruction of the inmates, l 


wish (with your leave) particularly to direct your attention. — It is as 
lollows :— 


“The morning prayers of the Church, and the Scriptures, are read 
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at the Asylum every morning at six o'clock; and every week-day 
evening at seven o'clock orthodox dissenting ministers come and preach 
to the people. On the Sabbath-day the men attend the Floating 
Church on the Thames, and on them devolves almost the whole duty 
of taking people on board and returning them, whether it be from the 
vessels in the river or from the shore, in the boats belonging to the 
Asylum and the church-ship. On Sunday the men have an extra 
meal, coming between the forenoon and afternoon services, in the 
ship. In the evening they go to Pell-street Chapel, (dissenting, I 
suppose,) in the neighbourhood of the London Docks, where a gallery 
is set apart on purpose for them.” 

Much need hardly be said on the foregoing extract. It is one 
of the many instances of spurious liberality which we are com- 
pelled to witness daily in the proceedings of the (so called) religious 
world, It is what we must bewail in private, but, as becomes minis- 
ters and members of Christ’s church, boldly protest against in public. 
It is to be hoped that the patrons of this institution, who doubtless are 
most of them professing churchmen, will be led to re-consider this part 
of their plan. Had no mention been made of the church service, we 
should have supposed of course that the Institution was under the 
management of some zealous and well-meaning dissenters, consci- 
entiously opposed to the ministrations of the church. But the use of 
her service at one part of the day leads us to conclude that professing 
churchmen have considerable influence in its management. It is 
much to be feared, too, that they hold but lax notions of the nature 
and claim of that church to which the y profess adherence, or they 
would not so openly sanction the ministration of the (so called) 
orthodox dissenting preacher. ‘They cannot be aware of the undivided 
allegiance which the church demands of all her members. This is 
dee ply to be regretted, as the object which the society proposes is one 
of the greatest importance ; and the great sacrifice both of time and 
income, which the resident directors of the institution (as I hear) have 
made, deserves the highest praise, and should provoke zealous emula- 
tion. Let us hope that the bold and hardy race for whose benefit the 
Asylum is intended will speedily be placed under the exclusive charge 
of a duly ordained minister. This cannot be too much for churchmen 
who wish well to the Institution to expect. For this purpose many 
who now pause and hesitate would willingly contribute. But till an 
arrangement of this kind is adopted, and all room for sectarian influ- 
ence is done away with, it cannot but be expected that they decline 
all connection with a soc iety of so dubious and equivocal a character. 
As yet it has too much of the low sectarian fee ‘ling of the present day 
to suit the ideas and spirit of sound and zealous churchmen. 

1 am, sir, yours, with great respect, 
PRESBYTER. 


- 


Bath, June 6th, 1835. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Sik,—Amongst ms ny of the more quie t contrivances for the increase 
of dissent which might be specified, there is the Home Missionary 
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Society, whose evident object is to spread the unscriptural and licen- 
tious principles of dissent throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. But instead of society in the singular, I ought, perhaps, 
more properly to say societies; for, besides the principal, or national, 
one, whose head quarters are in London, and whose field of operation 
is the whole kingdom, there are many local ones which have been 
instituted and are kept in existence by county or district associations 
of dissenting churches, as they are called, The Independents and 
Baptists have each their respective associations and Home Missionary 
Societies. An association sometimes consists of the congregations of 
a single county, and sometimes of two or more counties, just as cir- 
cumstances may seem to demand. Some of the associations embrace 
twenty, some thirty, some forty, and some fifty or sixty churches, as 
they aretermed. ‘There are sometimes, however, many congregations 
within the limits of an association that are not at all connected with 
it,—some for one reason, and some for another. Some do not approve 
of associations, considering them inconsistent with congregational in- 
dependency ; others, perhaps, disapprove of sume of their principles 
or practices, and others are refused, or, having been admitted, are 
cut off by the association, on account of errors in doctrine, or delin- 
quency in some point of discipline or practice. Every association has 
an annual meeting for the transaction of business, A moderator is 
chosen, and the ministers and messengers (persons deputed by the as- 
sociated churches, one from each besides the minister,) arrange the 
affairs of the body. Sermons are preached, and collections (generally, 
if not always,) made for their home missionary proceedings, as each 
association has, for the most part, a local Home Missionary Society 
connected with it. And at the annual meetipg, or by a committee, 
(dissenters are as remarkable for their numerous committees, as the 
present cabinet for commissions, ) at their quarterly meeting, the move- 
ments of their missionary agents are prescribed, and their salaries 
paid, ‘These agents are, of course, very carefully sent to those places 
where they are most likely to raise a congregation; and this is the 
case with the general society, as well as with all the local ones. They 
all, however, and the general society very particularly so, profess to 
send their agents only where, what they call, the Gospel is not preached ; 
but this is mere pretence, or, perhaps, what is worse, perfect Jesuitry ; 
for, Gospel here or Gospel there, the question with them is—Are the 
principles of dissent preached there? If not, and there is a probabi- 
lity of “establishing an interest’ there, an agent will assuredly be 
sent, if they can spare the money to pay him. To substantiate my 
charge of Jesuitry, I need only say that, within the last twelve 
months, I called upon one of these agents, and asked him whether, as 
an honest man, he could say that the Gospel was not faithfully 
preached in the church of the parish in which he was then residing, 
and into which he had been sent for the pretended purpose of preach- 
ing the Gospel. After a moment's hesitation, the man candidly ac- 
knowledged that the Gospel was preached in the parish church. I 
immediately rejoined —* Why, then, do you not leave the town? for 
your society professes to send its agents nowhere but where the Gos- 
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pel is not preached, and upon the supposition that what you call the 
Gospel is the Gospel, there certainly are many places where your 
services are much more needed.” “ Yes,” said he, “ but yon know our 
principles are not preached here.” QO,’ said I, “that is it, is it ? 
now | understand what you mean by the Gospel. The Gospel, it 
seems, are the principles of dissent, which are nowhere to be found in 
the Bible ; for just allow me to ask you—Is not the whole system of 
congregational independency dependant upon this one point—the elec- 
tion of ministers by the congregation? because, if the congregation 
have no scriptural right to elect their ministers, those ministers must 
be appointed by some power independent of the congregation, and 
then what becomes of its independency ?” He admitted that such was 
the case, but contended that it was scriptural for the people to choose 
their ministers. I then asked him to point me out a single instance 
from the Word of God where it is said that a congregation elected 
its own minister? | kept him to the point, and he was at last silent. 
| then asked him what had become of his whole system of dissent, 
and departed quite satisfied with the result of my call, having ascer- 
tained that, with these Home Missionary gentry, the word Gospel has 
two distinct meanings, and that they take care to use it in just that 
sense which may best suit their purposes for the time being. When 
they want to get money out of the pockets of the people, they then 
mean, by the term Gospel, a certain set of opinions; but, on other 
occasions, it is used to signify the principles of dissent in general, and 
1 am almost ashamed to say that they succeed but too well, even with 
some who profess to be churchmen ; for they boastingly say—and 1 
fear with too much truth—that several churchmen subscribe hand- 
somely to the Home Missionary Society. Surely, they might find 
some better use for their money ! 

| have been led to the above remarks chiefly by reading “ a Case,”’ 
in the Home Missionary Magazine for May last. It is thus intro- 
duced—“ Urgent Case. ‘The Case of Hingham, county of Norfolk.’ 

The writer of this “ Case” —this “Urgent Case’’—proceeds as 
follows :— 

“The Gospel of Christ, which bringeth salvation, has been preached in a hired 
room in Hingham for several years, by the agents of the Home Missionary Society, 
aided by the occasional labours of neighbouring ministers of the Independent deno- 
mination. Every previous effort to obtain a place for the establishment of Christian 
tastruction, upon a permanent footing, has been counteracted, and eventually failed ; 
and should it have pleased God to have removed the owner of the cottage occupied 
for divine [dissenting ?] worship, a population of 1550 souls would have been deprived 
of the means of spiritual consolation.’ 

Now, to shew that this is a “Case” fraught with shameless 
falsehood, it is only necessary to state that there is a fine church 
standing quite in the town, and that the beautiful service of the church 
of England is regularly performed therein. Nor is it a new church, 
but an old parish church, which has been standing there for these hun- 
dreds of years. What, then, are we to think of men who can sit 
down and deliberately state that, but for the labours of the dissenting 
home missionaries, “a population of 1550 souls,” the whole popula- 
tion of Hingham, would be left destitute “of the means of spiritual con- 
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solation ?”” But the “ Case’’ writer speaks also of the previous efforts 
of the home missionary agents “ to obtain a place for the establishment 
of Christian instruction ;”” thus evidently implying that before those 
agents delivered their preachments in the town, no “ Christian instrue- 
tion,’ was afforded to the people. And further on, in his “ Case,” he 
says, “the Gospel is not regularly preached here by any other deno- 
mination; and be it known also that this very “ Urgent Case” is 
signed, and “ most cordially and earnestly recommended to the libe- 
rality of the Christian public,’’ by four neighbouring dissenting minis- 
ters, of the Independent denomination, who, I will add, knew per- 
fectly well at the time they signed it that it contained the most un- 
blushing falsehoods, for they all live within nine miles of the place. 
It was, however, requisite—as is their regular practice—to represent 
the spiritual state of the town as most deplorable, in order that 
money might be drawn out of the pockets of those who are too 
easily excited by such “Cases,”’ and duped by such designing cha- 
racters, And the case of Hingham is not a solitary one, for into 
whatever town or village the home missionary agents enter, for the 
establishment of what they falsely call the Gospel, their first object is 
to “creep into houses,’ and to insinuate that the gospel is not 
preached by the clergy. Thus the very first movements of these 
men are directed to the creation of schisms and discord between the 
clergy and their parishioners; and when they have succeeded in ob- 
taining a footing in a town, there is then too frequently a lasting 
source of opposition to the church, and of intermeddling in parochial 
affairs. A party is raised up in the place, and its peace ever after 
disturbed. On all political subjects too, in which the “ dissenting in- 
terest’’ is at all concerned, there is no lack of agitation. Petitions for 
political purposes are got up by the dissenting teacher and a few of 
his associates, and signed by all the discontented and disaffected in 
the town, and the little knot whom he may gather around him ever 
after figure away as “a church and congregation ;’’ but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is my firm belief that the main object of the leaders 
of the dissenting interest, in starting and keeping in existence the 
Home Missionary Society, is of a political nature—their scheming 
and movements ought therefore to be strictly watched, and attempts 
made to counteract them. 

But what right dissenting teachers, whether they belong to the 
Home Missionary Society or not, have (upon their own principles) to 
enter into towns and villages to preach and give spiritual instruction 
I cannot guess. ‘They profess that no man has a right to take upon 
himself the office of spiritually instructing another until he is chosen 
for that purpose by those whom he is to teach; in other words, that 
the people have a right to choose their own teachers, and that no man 
has a right to teach them until they have given him “a call.”” What 
right then, I ask, have dissenting teachers to go into towns and vil- 
lages to preach, before the people have chosen them, or given them 
“a call” for that purpose? They pretend to act on the “ voluntary 
system,’ but, whenever it suits their purpose, they very soon abandon 
their principles. Their sole object is to destroy the church, and they 
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will adopt just any proceedings whatever, in order to accomplish it, 
regardless of their own avowed principles. I do humbly conceive 
that something should be immediately done with a view of counter- 
acting the opposition now manifested to the church by papists and 
the various kinds of dissenters. Every sect of dissenters, whether 
popish or protestant, has its regiment of “ spiritual militia,” distributed 
over the country, and busily employed. Considering the number of 
Jesuits, disguised and otherwise, and the agents of the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, and the various tribes of self-called and self-sent 
teachers who infest the country, cordially uniting in their implacable 
opposition to the church, it seems not so strange that the bad feeling 
towards her should be so extensive and so deeply rooted. 
Iam, Rey. Sir, most respectfully yours, NORFOLCIENSIS. 


WYCLIFFE.—TRACT SOCIETY, 


Sir,— Your correspondent, T., in his letters respecting Wickliff, has 
spoken of the extracts from the writings of the British Reformers, 
published by the ‘Tract Society, in a manner calculated to convey an 
erroneous impression of the nature of that work. The design of that 
selection was expressly stated to be “to render a part of the writings 
of the British Reformers accessible to readers in general, so that the 
great mass of the population of England might become acquainted 
with works, which, under the Divine blessing, produced inestimable 
benefits to our forefathers.” That publication never aspired to give 
reprints interesting to the antiquarian, or intended for the student who 
is able to enter fully into the study of the writings of the Reformers. 

With respect to Wickliff, in particular, there was no attempt to 
offer an edition of his works, Only 240 pages of an unpretending 
duodecimo volume are occupied by the specimens of his writings, 
including a sketch of his life, which occupies nearly a fifth part of the 
whole, including some account of his writings, professedly drawn from 
Lewis, Baber and Vaughan, with a few additions from the personal 
inspection of a part of his manuscripts by the compiler, who says— 

“It is deeply to be regretted, that a complete edition of Wicklifl’s writings never 
has been printed. Such a monument is due to the illustrious individual to whom 
we perhaps are indebted more than to any other, for the gospel light and religious 
liberty we enjoy. Milton says, *‘ A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’ Surely the 
writings of Wickliff ought not to be suffered to perish, A much smaller sum than in 
many instances has been vainly expended in monumental attempts to preserve the 
remembrance of persons whose names in a few short years have been almost entirely 
forgotten, would suffice to complete a national memorial record of our great reformer, 
‘more lasting than brass.’ But, blessed be the Most High, when we look around, 
in every circumstance which endears to us the Protestant faith of our land, we are 
reminded of Joun Wickuirr.” 

Your correspondent, however, has spoken of this work as if it 
assumed to be an exact reprint from the originals, and yet contained 
many alterations, and numerous places in which the sense of the 
original has been altogether lost, as well as frequent omissions. It 
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therefore will be but fair to give the following extract, which states 
the plan on which this selection from Wickliff’s writings was edited :— 


“A specimen of Wickliff’s writings, in their original orthography, will be found in 
two extracts from his version of the Old Testament in the following pages. At first 
they will appear hardly intelligible to the reader unaccustomed to the writings of 
that day. Buton closer examination, it will be found that if the Saxon terminations, 
expletives, and peculiar words are removed, the language is, as it has been well 
characterized, “undefiled English ;"" in fact, very similar to the language of our 
rural districts at the present day. ‘To have printed Wickliff’s tracts in the precise 
form in which they were written, would have rendered them useless for the purposes 
of the present collection. It was therefore necessary to remove the peculiarities just 
adverted to, but farther the Editor had no wish to proceed ; and he felt the necessity 
of retaining the precise words of the original, wherever they would convey the 
meaning of the reformer to the general reader. How far the attempt has been 
successful, it is for those to say who may compare the present edition with the 
original manuscripts ; he will only add that it was not an easy task, from the labour 
and the responsibility incurred.” 

Against the extracts from the tract respecting the office of curates, 
your correspondent has made a distinct charge, in your Magazine for 
May, pp. 5385 and 536. In reference to this it is desirable to give the 
fullowing note from the British Reformers, prefixed to the tract in 
question — 

“ Wickliff composed three pieces, entitled, ‘ Of Prelates, For the order of Priest- 
hood, and How the office of Curates is ordained of God.’ His design was to shew, 
from the authority of Scripture, the duties of the clergy, to expose the errors and 
wicked practices then so general, and to point out the evil consequences both to the 
people and themselves. His language in these pieces is bold and uncompromising, 
and exhibits a painful picture of the state of the Romish priesthood at that day. The 
latter tract appears the most suitable for the present collection, but in copying it for 
the press it was not thought desirable to transcribe the whole. What is here given 
will be a sufficient testimony respecting many evils prevalent in the days of Wickliff, 
to which a large portion of his writings refer.” 

It may be desirable farther to remark, that on collating the Dublin 
and Cambridge copies of this tract, it is very probable that considerable 
variations will be found. Having occasionally examined many of the 
early reprints and manuscripts of our Reformers, I can say that such 
discrepancies are very frequent, and to a very considerable extent. 
Yourcorrespondent, the Rev.T. P. Pantin, experienced this in preparing 
his reprint of Wickliff’s Wicket, and I believe that every one who has 
had occasion to examine many of these early writings of our church, 
will confirm this statement. These variations indeed often are such 
as to affect the sense of the passage, though never such as to affect the 
doctrines taught by the Fathers of our church. 

In your number for June, p. 690, T. states that there are omissions 
in the reprint of the tract on Prayer. He should have added, that 
this was fully stated in the reprint itself. ‘This will appear from the 
following extracts :— 

CHAPTER III. 

“| Wickliff here shews ‘ how strict is man’s law against sinful man’s prayer,’ and 
refers at considerable length to the various laws and ordinances made against 
unchaste, and even against married priests, commanding the people not to listen to 
their prayers or saying of Divine service. He then proceeds]|— 

“ | Wickliff then condemns simony, and says, in strong terms |— 

“ Whoever cometh to this order or benefice (of the Christian ministry) must by 
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meekness seek God's worship, and help of Christian souls, and for devotion to live 
in holiness and give good example. But he that comes to this order to live in pride 
and lusts of the flesh, as idleness, gluttony, drunkenness, and lechery, comes not in 
by Christ, but by the fiend, and is a traitor to God, and a heretic, till he amend this 
intent, and do well this spiritual office, as Christ taught. And full few are holy to 
pray for the peuple, for the greatness of their own sins enter here, and evil countenance 
and maintenance, and excusing of their sin, and other men’s sin, for money and 


worldly praise, against God in his righteous judgment, and for hard enduring in 
their sins.” 


Allow me to say that my object in requesting the insertion of this 
paper, is not to depreciate the labours of T. with respect to the Wickliff 
manuscripts in ‘Trinity College ; nor do 1 wish to enter upon the field 
of controversy whic h’ appears to be opened by his remarks upon the 
publication of Mr. Vaughan. My design is, to explain the nature of 
the brief republication in the British Reformers, as assuming a literary 
value to which it never laid claim, and that it may not be con- 
demned for not presenting the writings of Wickliff in a form which 
would have rendered them useless to the great mass of the people. 
The specimens of Wickliff's translation of the Bible, see p. 45 of the 
British Reformers, accurately represent what a precise reprint would 
have been. 

May I call the attention of your correspondent, T., to Wickliff’s 
treatise De Veritate Scripture, of which the following brief account is 
given in the British Reformers :— 


“ Wickliff’s treatise ‘Of the Truth of Scripture’ is a very valuable performance. 
It is in Latin, only two manuscript copies are known to exist ; one in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the other at ‘Trinity College, Dublin. The latter is the preferable 
copy, and is described as containing two hundred and forty-four large double- 
columned pages, of nearly a thousand words in a page. It would therefore be equal 
in contents to a common octavo of more than seven hundred pages. It abounds in 
contractions, but is fairly and legibly written. Fox, the martyrologist, possessed a 
copy which he intended to translate and print. Vaughan describes this work as 
embodying almost every sentiment peculiar to the reformer. James made considerable 
use of its contents in his apology for Wickliff, but it was neglected by Lewis. An 
accurate reprint, with a translation, would be exceedingly valuable.” 


1 would express a hope that T. will direct his attention to this work, 
and undertake to present a literal and faithful edition to the public. 
He evidently possesses the leisure and abilities required for suc th a 
work, and though I would not speak lightly even of merely critic val 
attention to the w ritings of this great reformer, they must be of far 
less importance than the editing a work which, from the extracts 
given by Dr. James, appears to contain the deliberate opinions of 
Wickliff on the whole range of subjects which then engaged public 
attention. 

Although I make this communication without any reference to the 
committee or officers of the Tract Society, and although it has no 
official connexion with that institution, I will venture to say that if T. 
is inclined to offer any private suggestions to the Secretaries of the 


Society, addressed to 56, Paternoster Row, London, he will find them 
received with attention. 


June 8, 





1830. X. 
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CATECHISING. 


Sir,—A zeal for catechising was imbibed by me thirty years back, 
when my father used to take me, at the age of ten, to his Sunday- 
school, and make me feel proud by giving me the charge of a class. 
For the last fourteen years | have been a catechist, and my love for 
my work is not at all diminished. Under the idea (not the product of 
vanity, I hope,) that the plan | have formed for myself has in it some 
desirable points, [ venture to send it you, with the double object of 
giving hints to some, and seeking improvement from others. That 
catechising is a subject of vital importance in these days I feel seriously 
persuaded, for knowledge without it is little better than strong drink, 
which intoxicates, when improperly used, instead of cheering and 
comforting. In proof of this, might I not point to some melancholy 
instances amongst men of the highest talent, who, from not having 
been rightly catechised in their youth, have fallen into the error that 
science, or some other favourite pursuit, is all in all, and religion a 
secondary consideration ? If we witness at times that painful sight, of 
the most powerful and apparently amiable minds unable to diseern 
true and saving knowledge from the want of good early impressions, 
how much more fearful must it be to leave weak and ill-disposed 
minds without a guide to the knowledge imparted to them. ‘Though 
[ have ventured to illustrate the importance of catechising by an allu- 
sion to those instances where we see profound knowledge unable to 
inake up its deficiency, yet it is with the poor I have to do, and to 
their education alone do I presume to look, Of our national schools 
upon Dr. Bell's plan I am an enthusiastic admirer; I like to see the 
united motions of the children executed with a military precision, and 
lam persuaded it gives them a love of order which does not forsake 
them when leaving the school. ‘The facility also with which the 
power of reading is acquired, together with the whole system, stands 
as a lasting monument to the inventor’s ingenuity, and we have to 
rejoice that a most powerful instrument has been put into our hands 
of doing good. But, at the same time, we should never forget that it 
is nO more than an instrument, and the catechist must teach how it is 
to be used, or otherwise scholars will be sent out into the world little 
better than a mob provided with arms, The practical meaning of 
God's Word, and an insight into its high truths, must be impressed 
upon the youthful mind again and again, and he must be brought to 
think, andthat deeply, upon the vast knowledge which the Bible opens 
tohim. My method of effecting this, which | would humbly submit 
to the consideration of my brother catechists, is as follows:— 

On Sunday morning, at 9 o'clock, | go to the boys’ school, and after 
hearing one of the boys repeat the collect of the day, 1 question them 
thoroughly upon it, using this as my text for a catechetical discourse 
tothem. The great object I endeavour to keep in view is the pre- 
paring their minds for rightly solemnizing that high and glorious day, 
the Lord’s-day, and serving God truly upon its six dependent days in 
the ensuing week. The epistle and gospel following the collect ] 
press into the service, if suitable to my subject, and generally tell 
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them to read one or both. The appointed lessons for the day I also 
examine, to see whether they will promote my design; as, for instance, 
on Trinity Sunday, when wishing to shew how far God's ancient 
people were enlightened with the doctrine of the Trinity, to what part 
of the Bible could I better refer than to the first chapter of Genesis ? 
or, when wishing to shew them the clearer insight into this great truth 
afforded the Christian, how could I better accomplish such an end 
than by pointing to our Saviour’s baptism, as related in the lesson of 
the day? Should I be able to illustrate my meaning by some fitting 
parable (such as “ James on the Collects” often gives me,) I am fond 
of doing so; for my object is to make such an impression as may be 
carried away, and fit them to become instruments in lighting up a fire 
at home as they talk over what they have learned. Directing as our 
church does, the collect for the di ay to be used each day of the week, 
her design seems to be to keep alive those right feelings the season 
suggests, and to sup ply petitions suitable to the same, and this design 
I endeavour to give efficacy to. Having spent half an hour with the 
boys, I go and do the same with the girls. At 10 o'clock the boys 
come into the girls’ school-room, and a short lesson is read to both 
schools by one of the boys. In leaving the girls’ school-room, the boys 
pass individu: uly be fore: me, and if | see their clothes not mended, or 
their persons not cles an, I express my displeasure, asking them if they 
know where they are going, &c., for outward cleanliness and neatness 
I esteem intimate ly connec “ted with a virtuous frame of mind. On 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock, or 10 if it is a holy day, (for on such 
days, as also on Wednesdays and Fridays, there is service in the 
church at 11, but on other days 1 have the morning prayer at 10 in 
private, as vide red where nec essity requires,) I go to the boys’ school 
and instruct the first class in the knowle dge of their Prayer-book by 
means of a catechetical lesson. For the want of such instruction it 
is lamentable to observe how many are utter strangers to the surpass- 
ing beauties of our incomparable liturgy. I have framed for myself, 
with much care, a series of lessons for the due execution of this part of 
my catechist’s office, with an eye especially to the daily service of the 
church, In these lessons, it is my endeavour not only to give them a 
right understanding of the liturgy, but to point out the frame of mind 
which should accompany its several parts, so as to render them a 
worshipping of God in the beauty of holiness. Would we save our 
people from the immeasurable loss the ‘y must sustain from dissent, we 
are bound to teach them what our liturgy is; and let us only unlock 
the casket and shew the treasure, and I de ‘fy them to avoid gazing 
upon her jewels with admiration and amazement......On Tuesday, 
at 11, 1 use the same little work at the girls’ school.......On Wed- 
nesday, at 10, 1 hear the boys read one of the lessons for the day, 
making them tell me what ce hapter it is, and hoping thereby to accus- 
tom them not entire ly to frustrate the dhvaich? s tender care in supplying 
wholesome seriptur: al food for the soul upon every day in the year. 
Having read the chapter they close their books, and | question them 
thoroughly as to what they have read, making them think de« »ply upon 
it, and leading them to that holy meditation hereafter, without which 
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the Scriptures can but little profit. The Bible seems to me like the 
great ocean, fair and sparkling on the surface to excite our admira- 
tion, but we must search deep would we know all the wonders it con- 
tains... ++. eOn Friday, at 10, | employ myself similarly at the girls’ 
school... «ee. On Thursday, at 11, | catechise the boys, in the usual 
acceptation of that phrase; that is, | examine into their practical 
knowledge of the short catechism of the church, For the better exe- 

cution of this important part of the catechist’s office, I have framed 
forty appropriate lessons, having one lesson on each of the command- 
ments, for instance, and twenty on the belief. By this means, as | 
hope, they are saved from learning their catechism by rote without 
understanding it, and are thus made acquainted with the fundamental 
truths of their religion.......On Saturday, at 11 (or 10, if the da 

before the monthly Sacrament, as in that case there is service in the 
chureh), I do the same at the girls’ school. 

Such is my every day method, and | find it work so well, that I 
have been induced to send you the fruit of much experience, ‘leaving 
it to your own discretion to submit it to your readers, or otherwise ; 
and 1 will only further add, that should you decide that the hints are 
not suffie iently useful to occupy a part of your Magazine, | shall not 
think the less highly of your sound judgme nt, as | have many mis- 
givings that its being my own is its principal recommendation, and this 
film from my eyes | have no power myself to remove. 

I am, Sir, your obliged, AN ANxtous CaATEcuisT. 


ALEXANDER KNOX. 


Mr. Enrror,—As one who owes many hours of delightful instruction 
to the pages of Alexander Knox, | have not read with indifference 
the letters of your correspondents, “ Fidelis,’ “'T. D. A.,” and 

Catholicus.” ‘The question to which they relate is in itself deeply 
interesting, and certainly holds a prominent place in the writings of 
this devout and highly gifted Christian ; and it cannot but be a satis- 
faction to an inquirer after truth, to find it investigated in a spirit of 
candid disquisition. It is a pleasing contrast to the sort of rough 
hewing one meets with on this subject elsewhere. 

Whether the following remarks have any tendency to advance the 
examination in the same spirit in which it has been begun, | must leave 
to the judgment of others:—such at least is my intention in offering 
them. 

It is always well to start on an inquiry of this kind with our terms 
well defined. On referring to Mr. Knox’s phrase, vol. i., p. 273, 
“* the state of justification,” it is plain that Fidelis and he are not using 
the term in precisely the same sense ; as Fidelis appears to identify it 
“ with pardon or absolution,’ ** the proper act of God. In_ this sense 


| suppose it also to be used by Mr. Evans, in his “ Church of God,” 
Serm. x. p. 243. 


cr  — 


* No. XLIL, p. 669. 
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“ It is evident,” he says, “that ¢he act of justification is momentary ; 
it is a single point in our life, on one side of which all the past is 
cancelled, on the other all is future in bright and brilliant hope. It 
is a moment of spiritual reanimation ; and as when God recalls from 
death, he by that very act infuses a principle of life, so in this act he 
not onl y acquits us from sin, but also infuses a vivifying spirit of holi- 
ness. From this circumstance, and because it is due to the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, the state ensuing from this moment is called the 
state of sanctification, and must extend henceforward to our life’s end.” 

From this passage I should conclude that Mr. Evans would not 
allow the propriety of the phrase “ the state of justification ;"’ and in 
this view he would perhaps be followed by Fidelis. It appears to me 
that it would much contribute to a right adjustment of this difference, 
if the parties interested would refer to the judicious labours of Dr, 
Thomas Jackson, vol. i., b. iv. sect. il, c. 6. It is impossible to do 
justice to the reasons of this “ most learned Divine”* by nakedly 
abstracting his conclusions; but he shews, I think, irresistibly, that it is 
equally scriptural to speak of the state as of the act of justification — 
that the term may be affirmed as well of the qualification of the person 
who receives absolution, as of the application of the sentence. He 
returns again to the same subject more briefly in vol. iii., b. x. ¢. lii., 
where he lays down “ two branches of justification: the one by the 
mere imputation of Christ’s death and passion ; the other by partici- 
pation of his grace.” And he adds, “ none is so just, whether by 
imputation of his merits, or by increase of grace, but may and must 
be daily more justified. So that the Son of God doth set us free, first, 
by his sufferings on the cross; secondly, by the laver of baptism and 
by partic ipation of his life and spirit; and, lastly, he will set us free 
indeed at the resurrection of the just.’ It does not appear, I think, 
that Mr. Knox was acquainted with the writings of Jackson; he 
might certainly have found there some support for his position, “ that 
the reckoning us righteous always presupposes an inward reality of 
righteousness on which this reckoning i is founded.” Vol. i., p. 278-9. 

‘Is it not a little remarkable, as a proof how much we are the dupes of 
names, that the two leaders, under whom disputants on these points 
are usually classed, were nearly agreed on the question of justification ? 
“ Paratus sum,” says Arminius, “ quicquid Calvinus, Instit. lib, 3°, 
de hac re statuit, amplecti, eique subscribere.’” Oper. Arm., Leyden, 
1629, p. 127. He elsewhere lays down his own positions, which 
appear orthodox enone, and the first such as Fidelis and Mr, Evans 
would approve. “ Justificatio est actio Dei judicis, qua de throno 
gratiee et hebben hominem peccatorem sed fidelem, propter 
Christum Christique obedientiam et justitiam a peccatis absolvit et 
justum censet: . . . justitiam tamen suam demonstravit, primo, quod 
nonnisi preeunte reconciliatione per Christum, secundd, quod 
nonnisi peccata sua agnoscentes et in Christum credentes justificare 
voluit.”” And yet he would probably have agreed with Mr. Knox in 
allowing “ the state of justification ;”" for he adds, “ Hane vero justifi- 


* Chillingworth, Sermon ii., §. 28. 
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cationem considerare habemus, tum circa initium conversionis, quando 
omnia peccata antecedentia condonantur, tum per totam vitam, prop- 
tered quod Deus pollicitus est remissionem peccatorum fidelibue 
quoties resipiscunt et vera fide ad Christum propitiatorem confugiunt : 
finis vero et complementum erit sub exitum vite, (this is the same 
with Jackson’s “ final justification ;’”*) quum misericordiam dabit 
vitam in fide Christi finientibus ; declaratio vero et manifestatio erit 
in futuro judicio universali.”” [b. p. 399. 

It may perhaps appear that Mr, Knox’s views bear a closer resem- 

blance to the doctrine of Osiander, as stated by Calvin, who impugns 
it with his characteristic stiffness, Instit. lib. iii., exi. 6. Odsiander, 
according to Calvin, extended the sense of justification to two parts, 
“ ut justificari sit non solum reconciliari Deo gratuita venia, sed etiam 
justos esse; ut justitia non sit gratuita imputatio, sed sanctitas et 
integritas quam Dei essentia in nobis residens + inspirat.” To prove 
this, he asks, “ An Deus, quos justificat, relinquat quales erant natura, 
nihil ex vitiis mutando ?”’ 
- Calvin’s reply to this is, “ Responsio perquam facilis est: sicut 
non potest discerpi Christus in partes, ita inseparabilia esse heee duo, 
que simul et conjunctim in ipso percipimus, justitiam et sanctifica- 
tionem. Quoscunque ergo in gratiam recipit Deus, simul spiritu 
adoptionis donat, cujus virtute cos reformat ad suam imaginem. 
Verim si solis charitas non potest a calore separari, an ideo dicemus 
luce calefieri terram, calore illustrari? Hac similitudine,”’ he adds, 
“nihil ad rem preesentem magis accommodum: sol calore suo terram 
feecundat, radiis illuminat; hic mutua est atque individua connexio : 
transferri tamen quod unius peculiare est ad alterum ratio ipsa 
prohibet.”’ 

From these words might we not infer, that if Calvin’s illustration 
(which seems to have pleased him so well) be worth any thing, the 
blunder of those who confound justification with sanctification is no 
more than a verbal inaccuracy, if so much? For if we can think of 
the sun’s light at all apart from its heat, (especially in the present 
month of August,) it must be by mental or metaphysical distinction, 
since in their own nature they are never divided. And so the Psalmist, 
Ps, xix. 6—“ nothing is hid from the heat thereof.” 

Kor my own part I fervently indulge the anticipation expressed by 
Alexander Knox, that a time is coming when the application of a 
sounder philosophy will dissipate much of the misapprehensions which 
divide the heirs of one common hope. When Calvin allows, “ Nun- 
quam a gratuita justitie imputatione separatur realis sanctitas,’’ (Instit. 
lii., c. iii, 1,) and even the ultra-Calvinistic Ames, “ Vitam non esse 
ex justificatione sperandam, cum bonorum operum neglectu, (Bellar- 
minus Enervatus, iii., p. 132,) who does not see that much of the 
contest lies in metaphysical distinctions, and that we may be at peace 
if we will rest in a simpler proposition and forbear the use of a dis- 








. Vol. he p- 745. 
_t This alludes to another somewhat obscure tenet of Osiander previously men- 
tioned by Calvin. 
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puted term? Whether A. Knox is right in his sense of “ justification, 
or whether the term “ sanctification ” in this sense be more correct, 
the truth which we contend for is the same. “ We participate Christ 
partly by imputation, as when those things which he did and suffered 
for us are imputed unto us for righteousness ; partly by habitual and 
real infusion, as when grace is inwardly bestowed while we are on 
earth, and afterwards more fully both our souls and bodies made like 
unto his in glory.”” Hooker, Keel, Pol. v., §. 56. 
I am, Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant, E. C. 

P.S. May I take this opportunity to note a remarkable error in a 
very popular book, Thomas Scott's “ Force of Truth,” which, in how- 
ever many editions it has been repeated, the friends to his memory 
should at least remove from all future editions of the work? Among 
his quotations from Hooker may be found the following sentence—*“ As 
for such as hold that we cannot be saved by Christ alone without 
works, they do, not only by a circle of consequence, but directly deny 
the foundation of Faith; they hold it not, no, not so much as by a 
thread.”’ These words may certainly be found in Hooker, (Dise. on 
Justification, §. 19,) but they are not Hooker’s words. Whoever will 
take the pains to refer to that section of his Discourse, will see that the 
whole of it is a statement of the objections of his opponent, which he 
is mustering together in order to answer them; and accordingly this 
tranchante sentence receives a very full answer in §. 29—31.  Odrwe 
araaixwpog Toi¢ mooie } CATnowe THE AAHOEIAX.* 


JACOB ABBOTT’S WORKS. 


My prak ——,— As | think it of great importance that works so 
extensively circulated as Jacob Abbott's should be justly estimated, 
I beg to call attention to the following observations on a part of the 
“ Corner Stone.” The familar tone, so constantly made use of in 
speaking of our Saviour, is highly offensive; and perhaps the best 
mode of shewing its objectionable nature will be by extracting a 
passage, and adding a few plain comments upon it. Take, for instance, 
that portion of the book in which the author speaks of our Saviour's 
love of nature, (p. 66—71, in the London reprint, published by 
Wightman). After quoting our Saviour’s address on the subject of 
the lilies of the field &c., he remarks — 


** A cold, heartless man, without taste or sensibility, would not have said such a thing as that; 
he could not, and we may be as sure that Jesus Christ had stopped to examine and admire the 
grace and beauty of the plant, and the exquisitely pencilled tints of its petal, as if we had actually 
seen him bending over it, or pointing it out to the attention of his disciples.”’ 








* May the Editor take the liberty of expressing his wish that some of the many 
Correspondents who have sent him letters on Mr. Knox's opinions on Justification, 
would look at what seems to him a far more important portion of his works, viz., 
his Treatise on the Mode of our Salvation through Christ. (Not having the book, 
he may give the title wrongly.) After twice reading, he must say, that it appears to 
him to do away very much with all that is objective in religion, and to make it wholly 
subjective. He still cannot but think that be does Mr. Knox wrong, and would be 
very glad that some one would examine the point.—Eb. 
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1 confess that I cannot feel so sure, as Mr. Abbott appears to be, 
that He, whom I believe to be the Creator of the material world, 
as well as the Creator and Redeemer of the moral world, needed to 
bend over the beauties of his own creation in order to use them for 
man’s spiritual improvement ; nor do I think myself justified in pre- 
suming to judge of the sources of his enjoyment and his knowledge. 
Itisa subject on which one hardly dares to write, for fear of being 
betrayed into something like an irreverent expression. The reproof 
which was conveyed by the vision of St. Augustine, when he 
attempted to fathom the depths of the great mystery of our faith, the 
Holy Trinity, would seem to me justly required here also, But to 
proceed,—the author, after speaking of the seed of a plant, and the 
complicated system safely packed away in its little covering, and the 
wonderful effects of its growth, thus continues — 


(1) * Now Jesus Christ noticed these things ; he perceived their beauty, and enjoyed it. His 
heart was full of images, which such observations must Aave furnished. (2) He could not other- 
wise have so beautifully compared the progress of his kingdom to the growth of such a tree; he 
could not have related the parable of the sower if he had not noticed with interest the minutest 
circumstances connected with the culture of the ground. His beautiful allusions to the vine 
and to the fig-tree, the wheat and the tares, the birds of the air, and the flocks of the field, all 
prove the same things. (3) It is not merely that he spoke of those things, but that he alluded to 
them in a way so beautiful and touching and original, as to prove that he had an observing eye, 
and a warm heart for the beauties and glories of creation.”’ 


** (2) There is the same kind of evidence that he noticed with the same observing eye, and 
intelligent interest, the principles and characteristics of human nature,” &c. 

Now, in the first place, I am well aware that in speaking of the 
early years of our Saviour, Scripture has said, that “ he increased in 
wisdom and in stature.” But 1 confess that I should tremble, from 
this general expression to deduce in detail all the sources of his 
knowledge, and to conclude that they were those of-the ordinary race 
of men. In the next place, while every feeling heart must acknow- 
ledge, with Mr. Abbott, the beauty and propriety of the images 
made use of by our Saviour, it is more becoming in us to be thankful 
that they were drawn from objects familiar to all, and therefore were 
such as all, or almost all men could enter into, than to speculate how 
our Saviour acquired his knowledge of them. ‘The real lesson which 
we ought to learn is this, that all the knowledge of nature which we 
can acquire may be turned, and ought to be turned, to our spiritual 
improvement. 

Let us now very briefly remark on the leading points in this 
passage, The writer speaks of our Saviour’s “ enjoyment” of these 
things, as if he looked upon them with the eye of man, to examine 
and to learn from them, and he informs us peremptorily that 
these images must have been furnished from such observations. This 
is speaking boldly, but hardly so boldly as in the succeeding para- 
graph, number (2). He there tells us that “ our Saviour could not 
otherwise have made these beautiful remarks!” In paragraph (3,) 
we are told that the nature of these sayings of our Lord proves, that 
“he had an observing eye and a warm heart for the beauties and 
glories of creation!” This biome applied to HIM whom we 


—) 4 


* (1) N.B. I have added these marks, and the italics, merely for the facility of 
reference, and to call attention to the chief points. 


Vou, VILL. —Sept. 1835. y - 
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acknowledge as the Creator of the world, perplexes us almost as much 
by being very unintelligible, as it startles and disturbs us by its ex- 
treme irreverence. 

[ would simply ask, whether the whole passage (with the exception 
of the word “ his kingdom,’ ') would not be far more applicable to 
some student of nature, than to such a Being as our Saviour, and 
whether the last passage would not be a kind of bathos, or a very 
trumpery common-place in the biography of some young naturalist. 
We ought most strongly to deprecate such a tone on such subjects. 
It is no excuse to say that the author had no intention of writing 
irreverently ; and it may be doubted whether any good which can be 
learned from the rest of these books will make up for the injury which 
they cannot but do by such a low, earthly, sensual mode of treating 
the Divine Being. It becomes, at all events, a sacred duty, incumbent 
on all who desire the propagation of sound religious doctrines and 
feelings, toexamine these books very strictly under this point of view ; 
and it would be well if those who are in such haste to reprint every 
American book which happens to contain striking passages, or exciting 
views, would reflect more fully on their tendency. If they think this 
coarse familiarity proper, they must be pre pared to see it carried much 
farther. When the novelty of this has worn aw ay, something more 

familiar, if it can be found, must succeed, and I leave it to the serious 
consideration of every devout mind, whether a succession of such 
publications would be like ‘ly to become a means of edification. I may 
seem to trespass too long by writing so much on a single passage, 
but although only one is adduced, passages similar in fee ling might be 
produced from so many portions of these books, that they may “fairly 
be said to imprint a ¢ haracter upon them as a whole. 

Thinking that these remarks might perhaps be of use, in calling at- 
tention to a point which has been somewhat overlooked, It venture to 
hope they may appear in your pages; and I beg to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &e., 8. J. 


AGE OF THE LXX. 


Sir,—In addition to the opinion of Anatolius, alleged by your corre- 
sponde nt “J. H.B.,” we may obtain an approximation towards deter- 
mining the time at whic h the Hebrew Se riptures were translated into 
Gireek by considering the citations from Demetrius, a Jewish histo- 
rian, Which are to be found in Eusebius, (Preess. Evang. |. 9, 
s. 21, 29.) ‘The phraseology used by Demetrius, and the chronology 
which he has adopted, (see Hody, |. 3, par. 1, s. 61,) shew that he 
derived his materials from the Greek version ; and if he lived, as is 
maintained by Huet, (Demonstr. Evang. p. 50,) neither earlier than 
the reign of Ptole ‘my Philopator (B.c. 22] —204), nor later than that 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus (8.c. 117 —80), we obtain an age for the ver- 
sion, at least anterior to the latter period. But from the statement of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, (Strom, i. p. 337,) that Demetrius brought 
down his chronological computations to the beginning of the reign of 
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Ptolemy the Fourth, or Philopator, it seems most probable that he 
was a contemporary of that prince ; and, consequently, that the ver- 
sion was not composed at a later period than the third century before 
Christ, The citations from Demetrius are made by Eusebius through 
the medium of Alexander Polyhistor, who flourished in the reign of 
Lathyrus, and was of course either contemporary with, or subsequent 
to, the author whom he quotes. Hody considers Demetrius as a 
Gentile historian. Jerome, however, (De Scriptor. Eccles.) classes 
him with Aristobulus and Eupolemus, as Jews, who wrote on the 
antiquities of their nation in a manner similar to that adopted by 
Josephus. ‘The last mentioned author (lib. 1, contr. Apion) appears to 
have confounded him with his namesake Demetrius Phalereus. (See 
Huet, ibid.; and Hody, lib. ii. c. 3.) 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, H. H. 


a ee 


HOSEA, v. 7. 


Sir,—Will any of your correspondents have the kindness to favour 
me with a literal translation from the original of Hoseav.7? My 
attention has been called to this passage by the translation of the word 
épvoi3n, Which occurs in this verse in the Septuagint, and is rendered 
in our version “@ month.” 1 cannot find any authority for this mean- 
ing of the word. It seems to me that a mistake has arisen in the first 
instance from the negligence of the printer, and that the word has 
been originally “a moth,’ which appears to me more agreeable to the 
context, though I fear that gpvei3n will hardly bear this translation. 
August 2nd. M.N. 


ON READING THE LITURGY. 


Sir,—It has been the wisdom of the church to provide that the whole of the 
Scriptures should be publicly read over once, at least, every year. This order 
was intended to be a prominent feature in her services, and it was done by 
way of returning to the practice of the ancient fathers. Prayer in a known 
tongue, and the reading of the word of God, “‘ very and pure,” thus became 
the two grand parts into which she caused her offices to be divided. The latter 
was enjoined with a special view to redress the inconveniences which had 
arisen from those “‘ uncertain stories and legends, with multitude of responds, 
verses, vain repetitions, commemorations, and synodals,” which in the 
Romish church had been made to supersede the purer practices of the ancient 
fathers, and the free use of the uncorrupted word of God. Yet, sir, the 
Romish missal contains in many of its gospels the very identical passages of 
holy writ which are contained in our own Prayer Book, and the ten com- 
mandments in like manner, though in a form somewhat abridged. It is not 
to these, therefore, that we can point as to an arrangement peculiar to our- 
selves. We might, indeed, point them out as being fuller and longer in many 
instances than the portions which are appointed to be read in the Romish 
missal, but wholly peculiar to ourselves they could never be considered to be. 
This pre-eminence, sir, I conceive, must be reserved to those portions which 
we call the lessons for the various days of the year, and which indeed com- 
prehend, as a whole, nearly the whole of the inspired volume. The /essons are 
the part of the service most peculiar to ourselves. In the lessons it ig that we 
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should place our chief pride and glory, These no honest church would fear, 
no dishonest church would dare, to read. No dishonest church could read 
them without condemning herself out of her own mouth. Dare the Romanist 
to read them as we do? 

Yet, sir, it must be remembered that “we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels ;” and it cannot be expected, nor does it prove, in fact, that the word 
of God, thus appointed to be read, produces all that effect which the framers 
of our admirable litargy must have fondly anticipated. It is to this unhappy, 
most unhappy failure, and to the causes and remedies of it that I am most 
anxious to call the attention of your readers. These are times which make 
every man jealous of every impediment, however slight, to the successful work- 
ing of the great machine of our reformed church establishment. We wish 
now to put out our utmost strength, to strain every sinew, compatibly with 
established rules and rights, to give full efficacy to every institution, rite, and 
practice of that establishment. Shame would it be to us, (if, when our founders 
provided us with the principle, we should fail in carrying that principle into 
execution,) if our downfal should be occasioned by any neglect or fault of our 
own. The remarks which | have to offer on the subject of the lessons will do 
good, if they only awaken the attention of others better able than myself to 
conduct the question. 

Where cathedral chaunting is not in use, and congregations are not very 
careful to respond with enthusiasm to the voice of the priest in those other- 
wise most animated offices of the Te Deum, the Magnificat, &c., where con- 
sequently these offices are rather read than felt—read too, for want of a 
general spirit of congregational zeal, not in the most animated or the most 
solemn manner—the effect is, that the word of God, as contained in the les- 
sons, seems half-buried and lost in a confused heap (as it may appear) of 
prayers and responses; and, lagging heavily behind, seems only to act as a 
drag upon the rest of the service. 

I, sir, for one, should hail the day with rapture when a “ Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord,” sung in loud anthem, should precede the lessons, those towers of 
our strength, as it already does the gospels, which the Romanist may say he 
has in common with ourselves; when those portions of the Scriptures, no 
less than these latter, and no less than the ten commandments themselves, 
should be rehearsed with equal solemnity from the holy table itself; when for 
this purpose the minister should descend from his place of prayer and proceed 
to that table as his place of rehearsal; when the Te Deum, or the anthems 
corresponding, or some other shorter and simpler chaunts, should be sent up 
to cheer him on his way, as well as to raise and kindle the eager attention of 
all present, and to prepare the worshipper for the words of his God. One 
can scarcely but admit that some such arrangement (for it is merely a ques- 
tion of arrangement) would not be wholly without its effect ; it could not but 
operate beneficially, both in relieving any possible monotony or lengthiness 
in the service, felt more by the weak than by the strong, in heightening devo- 
tion, in honouring God’s word, in impressing it with greater solemnity upon 
the hearers, and in bringing out, so to speak, into stronger relief, one grand 
characteristic distinction between the formule of our own and those of the 

Romish church. 

But not to insist on changes of this sort—not to give any handle to innova- 
tion, even in things indifferent—are there no means, I ask, of compassing the 
same desirable ends without having recourse to such questionable means? A 
difficulty, no doubt, is felt by ministers, by some* more than by others, to give 
the Scriptures their full effect as an express message from Heaven, or to pro- 
duce a suitable impression on the minds of the hearers. It may be difficult to 
pass suddenly from the tone of devotion to the tone of authority, to drop the 





* Especially those who think the study of reading not worth their while. 
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accents of penitence and to assume such inflexions of voice as may in turn 
suit a narrative, an argumentative, a didactic, a poetic style, as the case may 
require. But did the church forget this difficulty? Did she tender no advice 
with a view to meet it? Hear her instructing her minister, “so to stand and 
turn himself as he may best be heard of all present;” and thus to “ read dis- 
tinctly with an audible voice.” Precisely in the same words, and even less 
fully does she charge him to rehearse the service appointed for the commu- 
nion, “ Then shall the priest, turning to the people, rehearse distinctly all the 
ten commandments, &c.’” Where the instructions are less full than before, 
because (I suppose) the station of the priest in the latter case was thought 
enough of itself to command the attention of his audience, 

Now to this latter injunction we find our ministers, in the generality of 
cases, corresponding most faithfully. Only let them try to correspond with 
equal precision to the call of their church when they rehearse the lessons, as 
when they are rehearsing the commandments, and they may rest assured that a 
new spirit will be kindled in their congregations. 

In some churches, sir, I have heard the second lesson followed with great 
effect by a short anthem, which at once throws it into relief, only that it 
would be better before than after. In cathedrals, the Te Deum, &c., are them- 
selves anthems, and an attention is drawn to the lesson by a change of voice, 
arising from a change of the officiating minister. But in those churches 
which form the majority in our land few will deny but that, for want of some 
such arrangement, the lessons are not made to sfand out and be felt as a pro- 
minent feature in the service; and it is very much to be lamented that they 
thereby lose their due effect, and that which their Divine origin, at least, 
should secure to them, even above those excellent formule of prayer and praise 
in the midst of which they are placed. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


A Constant Supscriber, 
And late Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb, 
Grosvenor-square, June 4th. 
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Minor Morals for Young People. By John Bowring. Whitaker and Co, 
1834. 12mo. 


Tuere is a second volume of this publication advertised, and the first has not 
yet been noticed in this Magazine. It is hard to excuse this negligence in any 
way; for very few greater treats than this book have been seen of late days. 
The world has heard much of the greatest-happiness principle, but the heavy 
cloud of dull and dry metaphysics (or rather what assumed the name) in the 
Westminster Review effectually repelled almost every reader, and, in all proba- 
bility, the reading public has no sort of guess what the greatest-happiness 
principle means. ‘They need burst in ignorance no longer. Dr. Bowring has 
obligingly undertaken, in this volume, to make it plain and easy to the meanest 
capacities. The greatest-happiness principle being the only one in which 
morals can be effectually taught, he has felt it to be a duty to supply the total 
deficiency of all sound moral instruction for the young, and bring this heavenly 
principle down to their apprehension. ‘They will be mean capacities indeed 
which do not at once now apprehend it. Distance and obscurity are sad 
enemies to that which deserves admiration. There are things to which dis- 
tance and obscurity are the best friends. este a prouver how this is with the 
greatest-happiness principle. 

Be it known, then, to all men, by these presents, that the rules of morality 
are these (p. 172)— 

(1) “ That is right which makes the world happier.” 


9) aT . . ’ 
(2) ‘* That is wrong which makes the world more miserable. 
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This, it seems, is the rule as respects others. As respects ourselves, the 
sage gives the rule in p. 109, when discussing whether it is right to tell a lic 
or not. After observing that all motives are the same in intention—i. e., that 
he who tells a lie, and he who abstains from it, act equally from the hope of 
happiness or advantage—he adds— 


“ The determination that prompts to the virtuous aetion has made a wise calcu- 
lation of pleasure, and the opposite determination has made a foolish calculation.” 


In mixed cases, where our own and other people’s good may interfere, the 
rule is, that we are to consider whether, on the whole, the world will be hap- 
pier by the act being done or not. If I lose more happiness than my neigh- 
bour will gain, I am Nor to do the act in question. But if he will gain more 
than I shall lose, the stern greatest-happiness principle requires me to do it, 

It is hardly necessary to say that this great philosopher, propounding, as he 
does here, under a new name, a meagre rechauffée of the old system of expe- 
diency, leaves wholly untouched what the supporters of that system (many of 
whom really did understand what they were about) could make nothing of, 
while they kept ori their own low and narrow ground. That is to say, what 
will make others or ourselves happier—in a given case, what is a wise calculation, 
he does not tell us, simply because he cannot. It will make a drunkard happier 
to give him spirits, and a miser will be happier by having gold; but even Dr. 
Bowring would not, one supposes, counsel this. Why! Because it would 
not, in the long run, make them happier. How do we know what will? And 
there we are in the old slough of Despond, from which neither Paley, nor any 
one else, could get out. But conceive the modesty, or the knowledge, of Dr. 
Bowring and his clique, in proposing this old Crambe as something new. If 
he does not, at least, allow that his is the wise expediency system, let him 
shew the real difference. Does this sect really think, when they are at all 
rational, that happiness is a thing of which the senses will judge, and from the 
present moment? Doubtless they would have a rule then, and a pretty rule it 
would be. This probably must, in their less lucid intervals, be their fancy, 
for Dr. B. tells us (p. 109) that one cannot be deceived by the greatest-happiness 
rule—-that every body can judge of happiness. (p. 253.) 

But really it would be absurd to argue with such people, and they are so 
exquisitely and gravely comic that, notwithstanding the odious meanness and 
baseness of every view, wish, thought, and rule, it is impossible to be angry 
with them. The solemnity with which they vent the most common-place 
truisms as profound truths, the still greater solemnity of their wit and hu- 
mour, and the perfect unconsciousness with which they propose the worst 
meanness, really quite disarm one. Let us look at a few of their proceedings. 

First, then, the oracle has maxims of prudence, as well as of virtue— 

(1) “ Give noadvice which is injurious to yourself!”—p. 51. 

(2) (A reason for preferring Botanical Collections to any others of objects in 
Natural Philosophy. Or, be sure to give nothing away which you like yourself.) 
“ You cannot multiply minerals, &c., at will; you cannot communicate to others this 
species of your riches, without self-deprivation; but of most vegetables you can 
easily increase the number !”—p. 121. 

(3) “ To violate truth is to lose reputation, and this is imprudent. The case 
which would justify falsehood by producing a result of good is so rare that a man 
must be quite sure it will warrant the sacrifice of a portion of his reputation.”— 

. 98. 

: (4) ‘* Do not indulge in vain regrets or useless self-reproaches.”—p. 119. 
SPECIMENS OF THE DIDACTIC. 


** Time must be employed either in doing what is useful, or what is not ; for the 
time that is not usefully is uselessly employed.” —p. 114. 

“‘ Happiness is made up of pleasures.”—p. 115. 

“ Nobody can be happy unless he is pleased at something ; but it is not every plea- 
sure which makes happiness.” —p. 115. 
‘* There are three ways of speaking of every action of men's lives; one im ap- 
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proval, one in disapproval, and one which conveys no opinion as to merit or de- 
merit.” —p. 106. ed rig deevoriprog |! 

(Others) “ will think as we think, if the same reasons are given to them, and 
if those reasons influence them as they influence us.’’—p. 40. 


That is, they will think as we think if they happen to see things in the same 
light! Aeewérne indeed ! 


“ Be ready to do promptly what is best to be done.” —p. 73. 


As a maxim for action, none can clearly be more valuable than this. Of 
course, every philosopher of the greatest-happiness school knows at once what 
is best to be done. 

After a long account of a street preacher (who, of course, is caricatured), 
and of the various opinions on him, some of which pronounced his conduct 
fanaticism, some hypocrisy, some superstition, some piety, we have this truly 
profound reflexion-— 


“ The simple truth being only that he was preaching in the street; all the rest was 
the addition of despotic opinions, sitting in judgment on his conduct.”—p. 107. 


An action, it seems, is an action, and not the words which describe it, what- 
ever those words may be! Is it possible? How have we lived in ignorance 
of great truths, “till Bowring rose, and all was light!” 

Again, p. 108— 


“ All motives are the same in intention. No voluntary action is done from any 
other than from a desire to do it.” 


Prodigious ! 


The clearness of Dr. Bowring’s ideas will be manifest at once from finding 
that he thinks passion, anger, and indignation, the same thing. A boy 
(Dialogue 1) sees a carter beat a horse cruelly, and goes and abuses him vio- 
lently, and in a state of great passion. His father says—*‘ Has your passion 
been of any service to you ?—your anger was more violent than your reason,” 
“But,” says another boy, very justly, ‘‘ must one see all sorts of wicked and 
improper conduct and not be angry with it? I have often heard indignation 

called generous, and anger virtuous. Are they never so?”’ “ Never, my son,” 
says the father. What a blessed instructor! Anger at wicked conduct is the 
same as a storm of passion, and equally unjustifiable! No doubt, what iscalled 
a virtuous indignation requires very sharp looking after, and a generous anger 
ought to be kept under strict control. But Dr. Bowring tells us, that the 
only thing is, instead of being angry at a crime, to consider how you can pre- 
vent all the mischief which it causes. Consequently if the crime is wholly 
over, there is no occasion to trouble yourself, and whether a mother has killed 
her child, or sacrificed her own life to save it—whether Dr. Bowring’s chief 
hero, (after Mr. Bentham,) Jayme, the robber, risqued his own life to rescue 
his mother, or risqued hers to save his own, it is all to be heard with the 
same wise calmness. Or, at all events, if virtue gives you pleasure, no vice, 
no oppression of the weak by the strong, of childhood, old age, or woman, 
by the strength of manhood—no wilful deceit towards a confiding heart, 
—nothing, in short, however base, mean, malignant, or hateful, is to call up 
an emotion of disapproving anger. You may gravely and very calmly demon- 
strate that the man who beats his aged mother miscalculates strangely. You 
may even, on the notion that such conduct, on the whole, rather lessens hu- 
man happiness than increases it, think it necessary that the law should pre- 
vent him from pursuing this agreeable amusement; but as to any emotion of 
indignation at him, if he has done so every wee k for the last twelvemonth, 
that would be quite unworthy of an utilitarian philosopher. 
If Dr. Bowring should see two or three draymen beating his little son, if he 
has one, he must begin gravely to demonstrate to them that the boy suffers 
more pain from the beating ‘than they derive pleasure from beating him, 
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and he must assure them that he is far from thinking that they are at all to 
be blamed, but that they are much to be pitied for having made a wrong 
calculation of pain and pleasure. 

On the whole, however, while one must willingly allow that there may be 
some difficulty in keeping the right line, one may venture to prefer St. Paul’s 
advice—* Be ye angry, and sin not’—to the philosophical indifference of the 
utilitarian school. 

But it would be wrong to leave this subject without giving a specimen of 
Dr. Bowring’s excellent logic. ‘Anger and indignation,” he says, “are 
never virtuous; for what is anger? It is pain—pain inflicted on yourself, by 
which you are excited to inflict pain on another. It may be necessary to in- 
flict pain on another for that other’s good, and for the good of society; but 
your being angry is just the way to prevent you from properly judging what 
pain, and how much pain it is right to inflict, in order to produce that good.” 
How clear and how convincing! Anger is pain inflicted on yourself, and 
leading you to inflict it upon others; but your being angry (i.e., your inflict- 
ing pain on yourself and another,) is just the way to prevent your doing so 
properly. The way to do it quite admirably is not to do it at all. If that is 
not philosophy, it would be hard to say what is! There is just the same 
happy clearness in Dr. Bowring’s other illustrations as, for example, in this— 
“If the able sayings of bad men were collected into one volume, and the 
foolish sayings of good men into another, it would be hard to say which would 
be the largest. In the school of Pythagoras, it was enough for the disciples 
to exclaim ipse dixit. He says so; therefore, it must be right. But this blind 
submission to the opinions of others (aye, Dr. Bowring, that is the point,) 
has been very much shaken, and ipse-dixitism, as it is called, has become 
offensive to many minds.” How could a more striking illustration (or proof, 
is it?) of the fact, that wise men say foolish things, and foolish men wise 
ones, be found than this—Pythagoras used to say something, and his disciples 
always admired it? Prodigious! By the way, into which class would Dr. 
Bowring’s sayings go? Again, ‘‘ If ever you meet with persons of such a dis- 
position (a patronizing and domineering spirit) remember that it is an excel- 
lent evidence of a well-trained mind, to be able to bear censure with patience.” 
From this profound dictum, it would seem that ¢o patronize is to cast censure. 

But what is our admiration of this great school when we find that not only 
man but beasts are the objects of their moral care, and that this heavenly 
greatest-happiness principle is to be the rule for dealings with them too! Near 
Waterloo-bridge, it seems, may be seen in the same cage, a monkey, a cat, a 
mouse, a hawk, linnets, and goldfinches, living in perfect harmony. “ All 
these creatures,” says Dr. Bowring, ‘“‘ had been made moral by a judicious 
master; and it is very likely that, with a little trouble, we might make many 
a naughty little animal well-behaved and virtuous.” (p. 84.) 

Mr. Bentham, too, the great founder of the school, allowed the mice to run 
up and down his legs to a drawer full of crumbs “till they got noisy and 
riotous, and then they were chased away on his own principle, that they 
annoyed him more than they benefited themselves.” (p. 79.) 

Morality, of course, means practice of the greatest-happiness principle ; 
and, of course, in the first of these cases, the cat had been taught by philo- 
sophy to consider that she should gain less happiness by eating the mouse 
than the mouse would lose by being eaten. At the same time, there occurs 
this little difficulty. How is this settled, and who is the judge? If the cat 
should wholly disclaim all mere base sensuality, and assert that it would pro- 
ceed to eat the mouse on the greatest-happiness principle, it might be difficult 
to produce any clear argument to the contrary. This is certain, at least, that, 
supposing the pain of the mouse and the pleasure of the cat to be equal at 
the moment, all the pleasures of memory must be thrown into the cat scale. 
What pleasing remembrances might she hope to indulge of the flavour ‘ fore- 
gone” of mouse-venison; while the mouse could not allege, per contra, his 
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fears of any remembrances of the horror of being eaten. The schoolmen 
argued that question along time ago; and, up to the present time, the new 
school has not taught us that the animal creation (at least) are not to sleep a 
vyyperog brvog. This difficulty rather increases upon consideration; for it 
appears that the decision of these nice questions is always in the hands of the 
stronger, who seem generally to decide it in their own way. Dr. Bowring, 
for example, intimates no disapprobation of a meat-diet. Consequently, his 
reasoning must be this, that a sheep loses far less happiness by being sent to 
Smithfield, and ruthlessly murdered by a cruel butcher, than he should if 
deprived of his leg of mutton. Somehow the greatest-happiness principle 
does not seem to stand the edible class of the animal creation in much stead. 
In despair of finding any solution of the difficulty, this subject is left with the 
remark that, if animals can be made moral, Mr. Bentham clearly neglected his 
duty when, instead of teaching the noisy and riotous mice more decent beha- 
viour, he chased them away in utter carelessness as to their moral improve- 
ment, or the promotion of universal happiness. May we hope soon to see 
temperance societies for the reformation of the inmates of the stye, and socie- 
ties “‘ for the suppression of cruelty to birds,” for the guidance of cats, foxes, 
and weasels? 

But one must not conclude without exhibiting Dr. Bowring as a sublime 
writer and an humourist. His ‘‘ Eulogy on Newspapers” is equally sublime 
in thought and language :-— 


‘*« What an advantage,’ remarked Mr. Howard, ‘ we have over past generations ! 

What a quantity of instruction is brought to us every day! What a perpetual con- 
tribution of valuable topics for reflection does a newspaper bring! Of how many 
countries it speaks; how many occurrences it records ; how far it travels in search of 
information, and how far it communicates the information that it collects together ! 
Think, how many thousands of persons have been concerned in the preparation of 
that great sheet: it contains volumes of knowledge, gathered together from innu- 
merable sources. How much pleasure has been enjoyed, how much pain has been 
suffered, to afford materials for so much collected matter! And, like itself, every 
newspaper that it quotes is dependent, too, on a vast establishment, with its corre- 
spondents, editors, compositors, printers, postmen to circulate, and vehicles to con- 
vey it; and perhaps fifty such have been consulted, from all parts of the world, for 
the production of that we are reading. More than a hundred thousand persons, J 
should think, are directly or indirectly connected with the publication of a morning 
newspaper. Men have admired the manufacture of a watch, as a master-piece of 
human sagacity ; but what is the manufacture of a watch to that of a newspaper ? 
A few hands have been occupied in digging the metal, and transporting it to the 
melting-house, and conveying it to the workshop, and in moulding or shaping it into 
the exquisite forms required; but a newspaper contains the history of nations ; 
shews the movement of the great and complicated machine of man ; brings into its 
columns all time and all space; discusses all topics ; exhibits all interests; exempli- 
figs all vices and all virtues ; and pours out floods of instruction into the minds of its 
readers.’ ”’ pp. 59—6l. 
_ Imagine philosophers whose Méya @aipa is the “ Morning Chronicle”— 
its truth, charity, and decency !—who prostrate themselves before the “ gentle- 
men of the press,” and find the true height of the “ sublime and beautiful” in 
Printing-house Square ! 

But now let us have the humours, not only of Dr. Bowring, but Mr. Ben- 
tham—the saturnalia, the May-day games, the frolics of these lively and fro- 
licsome persons, recorded, too, as a moral lesson for the young. That the 
utilitarians’ morals are a joke is true enough, but who could have dreamt that 
their jokes were ethical? In fact and description they are just what one 
might expect from the lively gentlemen of the ‘*‘ Westminster Review.” The 
reader will remember that Dr. Bowring is speaking of Mr. Bentham’s menage. 
Thus, then, does Xenophon narrate the “ quips and cranks” of his Socrates :— 


“ There was a cat in the family who was a very important personage, 4 stately, 
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grave, reverend, and black-coated gentleman, who, in the latter part of his days, was 
advanced to high honors. His early history had been like that of many of his race ; 
he dwelt in the kitchen, but every now and then took predatory excursions into the 
rden, and came home quite unable to give a good account of himself; in a word, 
it was generally thought he was no better than he should be; but, as age came on, 
=: ew steady and sober, and was often seen with his eyes closed, engaged in deep 
itation, as if he were recalling the events of his life, and pondering over the 
errors of his ways. People said there were decided symptoms of reform ; and gra- 
dually he established such a reputation for steadiness and sobriety, that his master 
paid him marked attention. On one occasion, it was even reported that he was ob- 
served giving moral lessons to some of his younger brethren, and reproving their 
flighty and irregular habits. At last, he became so undoubtedly and prudent 
that he was installed in ecclesiastical dignity and called the Rev. John Blackman, 
Nothing could exceed the propriety of his deportment; his step was solemn, and 
his every motion that of a thoughtful philosopher. Having established his claims to 
advancement, the diploma of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him, and the 
Rev. Dr. Blackman was introduced with due solemnity to the guests who visited the 
Philosopher's hermitage. It was a goodly sight to see with how much humility and 
gravity the Doctor bore his accumulated dignities. His merits were indeed so 
striking and undoubted, that it was thought he would do honour to the episcopacy, 
and there was a serious intention of conferring on him a bishop's rank. But he did 
not live to receive this new mark of distinetion from the state authorities: he died 
during the discussion, full of years, and was buried amidst the real regrets and re- 
spectful remembrances of all who had had the privilege of his acquaintance.” 
pp. 79—s 1. 

Who would not wish to have been one of the happy guests at “ the Her- 
mitage,”” to see Socrates conferring the degree on the cat, and Xenophon 
standing by the while, half in dutiful admiration, half venturing to smile at 
the great teacher’s wit, and preparing his solemn narration of this most solemn 
and elaborate joke? Festiva capita ! 





The Liturgy Compared with the Bible, &c. By the Rev. H. J. Bailey, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Drighlington, near Leeds. Vol. 11. London: Rivingtons, 
&c. 1835. S8vo. 


Tur former volume of this very useful and laborious undertaking was noticed 
with the praise which it well deserved ; and it is a source of real pleasure to 
find that it has found so much acceptance as to encourage Mr. Bailey to com- 
plete it. It must certainly be very desirable for every serious churchman to 
have brought before him at one view so ample a collection of passages from 
Scripture as to shew him how entirely each passage in the Liturgy at once 
speaks the doctrine, and breathes the spirit of Scripture. Mr. Bailey is en- 
titled to warm and cordial thanks for his zeal and industry. 


Devotions for Private Use. By the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1835. 12mo. 


Tues are prayers which Mr. G. has composed for persons whom he has been 
attending ministerially, and nothing which comes from Mr. G. as a parish 
priest can fail to command respect and sympathy, from the sincere zeal and 
earnest Christian feeling which it displays. Mr. G., in his preface, is so ex- 
tremely severe (perhaps not unjustly so) on most modern prayers that he may 
probably provoke criticism on his own, to which they are open. In the 
reviewer's opinion, there is a great deal of good, and of good prayer in the 
volume, but it wants revision and excision, For example, in p. 4, we have, 
«« Let the memory of each sin committed stand chiefly for a record of sin for- 
given.” Now, this is a neat, sharp, well put antithesis, but it has not the easy 
simplicity of prayer. So one would say of p. 10, tpray er for a child asleep,) 
“Temper to his use and profit the many frailties, both of body and mind, to 
which flesh is heir.” Still, with many passages of this kind, requiring the 
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revision of a friendly eye and a pure taste, the volume is very valuable, and 
may be recommended both for private use, and as an assistant to young clergy 
in their ministry. 





The Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems. By R. Chenevix Trench, Per- 
petual Curate of Curbridge Chapel, Hants. London: E. Moxon. 1835. 
12mo. 

Tuts is a volume of genuine poetry, shewing in every page a depth of thought, 

a refinement of feeling, a power of imagination, and a true Christian philoso- 

phy, which will place it very high in the estimation of all capable of appre- 

ciating such excellences. Let any one who meets with the volume read ‘‘ Lines 
after hearing some beautiful singing in a Convent Church at Rome,” “ To 

E——,” “ Address, on leaving Rome, to a Friend residing in that City,” “ An 

Evening in France,” and he will not be long before he makes himself possessor 

of this delightful work of a true Christian poet. 





A Compendium of Modern Geography, &c. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 324. 


Tne maps in this cheap volume are very neat, and there is a large mass of 
condensed information. The writer should, however, take care to be more 
correct in stating the religion of the various countries. ‘Thus the established 
church of England is said to be Lutheran or protestant episcopacy. On the 
whole, however, it is an extremely useful volume. 





A Guide to the Morning and Evening Service of the Church of England. By 
Thomas Stephen. Edinburgh. 1835. 18mo., 


Mr. Srepuen is a most zealous, sincere, and industrious episcopalian, of 
whose merits mention has been made before in this Magazine. He has added 
to his former services in the present little volume, in which he has selected 
from the best works on the Liturgy, in a convenient form, such observations 
as best explain its history, doctrines, spirit, and beauty. For lay readers who 
have not much time, this will be a very useful compendium and companion to 
the Prayer Book. 





The Revolutions of the Globe. By A. Bertrand, M.D. Translated by S. C. 
Horry. London: Ridgway. 1835, 12mo. 


Tuts book has had great success in France, having gone through five editions, 
and it appears to deserve such success, as it exhibits several of the leading 
theories of the earth fairly and clearly, and then proceeds to describe all the 
phenomena, as presented by recent researches. Out of nineteen letters, twelve 
are taken up with that most interesting matter—the fossil remains discovered 
in the earth. On the whole, the book may be recommended as supplying 
respectable information, and apparently containing nothing objectionable. 





The Salvation of Britain introductory to the Conversion of Mankind. (A Ser- 
mon before the London Missionary Society.) By John Blackburn. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 1835. 


As every one wants comfort just now, it is right to notice a sermon which 
supplies it. Mr. Blackburn thinks that our great improvements in all ways 
make it probable that we are to be an instrument in God’s hands for convert- 
ing the world. A century ago, all the books, he tells us, which were studied, 
Were trash—fairy tales for children, and licentious novels for grown mien. 
But now our literature is all that it ought to be! As to politics, our freedom 
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has advanced to that degree that, “‘ the practice of our constitution has, by a 
long and steady process of legislation, been brought to harmonize with that 
splendid theory which has been the admiration of jurists, &c.” And as to 
morals, Mr. Blackburn dwells with great delight on the diminution of Sabbath 
breaking, gin drinking, and swearing. It is a little remarkable, by the way, 
that he expresses his pleasure at there being only-5,000 gin shops, &c., in 
London. He brings his account down to 1831 only. Does he think that the 
number is decreasing? In the short space between the Borough and Black- 
friars-road (through Union-street) there are ¢wenty-one. One should only 
smile at such performances as Mr. B.’s, (the style is more wonderful than the 
matter, ) were it pot a most serious matter thus to administer opium to the 
consciences of large bodies of men, and, when sin and danger are increasing 
round them in the most frightful degree, to teach them that all is well, and 
good, and holy, and that they need think of nothing but evangelizing the 
heathen. What are their duties to their own dependents and work people at 
home, and how are these duties performed by London tradespeople and mer- 
chants ? 





What is a Comet, Papa? or, a Familiar Description of Comets, &c. By Rosina 
Maria Zornlin. London: Ridgway. pp. 70. 


Tuts little volume conveys the common information about comets in a form 
likely to interest young people, and traces the predicted path of Halley’s 
comet for this year. It is written in a pleasing spirit, and with very right 
religious feelings. 





Little Arthur’s History of England. 2 vols. Murray. 1835. 


History for children is a very difficult kind of composition. The questions 
which history, especially the history of England, brings before us, are full of 
complication and difficulty. Take, for example, such characters as Henry the 
Eighth, and Mary, Queen of Scots, or such events as the Reformation or the 
Revolution, and see how it is possible to give children just notions upon them. 
The authoress of this work, however, seems to think all these things plain 
sailing, and Henry the Eighth is a cruel tyrant, and Mary a wicked and cruel 
woman, who, without doubt, murdered her husband Darnley. She appears 
to be well intentioned, considering that she is a desperate Whig, and some- 
thing more, and her history may interest children; but it will be a question 
with many persons, whether this will not add one to the number of books 
which we learn in childhood in order to forget or to dispute when we grow up. 


The Lords and the People. By W.H.C. Grey, Esq. London: Edwards. 
1835. 8vo. pp. 559. 
Wovurp that there were more private gentlemen with principles, reading, and 
industry like those of Mr. Grey, whose object in this work is to give some 
view of the rise and foundation of our constitution, with a full and unreserved 
defence of the monarchy, aristocracy, and church. He wishes to prove the 
important facts, both that no state can go on well where there is not a con- 
nexion with religion, and that there has been such connexion in this country 
from very early times. He is as sound a protestant as he is a constitutionalist, 
and brings into view very usefully the too much forgotten truth that we do 
not owe our Christianity to Rome. The reviewer would refer also especially 
to Mr. Grey’s remarks on the following important points :—Corporate and 
ecclesiastical rights, 276 to 291; tithes, 307; church and state, 348; of Ire- 
land, and proposed measures, 419 to 456; vindication and importance of the 
hereditary peerage, exposé of the papal system, moral, religious, and political, 
423 and 489; and municipal reform, 540, 
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Review of the Principal Dissenting Colleges in England during the last Century. 
By T. Turton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, &e. @am- 
bridge: 1835. (Parker and Rivingtons, &c.) 


Tus is an enlarged edition of Dr. Turton’s former work on the admission 
of dissenters to degrees, and is a most important work altogether, supplying 
information not to be found elsewhere. Dr. Turton shews, incontrovertibly, 
that in all the dissenting colleges where the liberal scheme was tried, unita- 
rianism or infidelity prevailed, and that the colleges failed; and that in the 
only dissenting colleges which go on well, and remain orthodox in main 
points, there is a test as strict as possible. Now what is to be said of the can- 
dour, justice, or liberality of dissenters, who use a test themselves, from a 
sense of its necessity, and then try to prevent its use in our universities, and 
to raise a clamour against us as bigots for using it? Dr. Turton observes 
especially on Messrs. Bogue and Bennet, who are loud in their reproaches on 
this score; and yet, in commenting on Dr. Doddridge’s liberal plan, lay it 
down distinctly that there is no safety in the education of ministers except by 
each communion forming ministers of their own sentiments. The same gross in- 
consistency exists very widely among the dissenters; and Dr. Turton very 
justly observes, that “language seems to be altogether unprovided with terms 
in which it is possible to animadvert at once with justice and courtesy on 
those who, while they enforce the expediency, and exercise the right of ex- 
cluding whomsoever they please from their own academies, demand admission 
for all into the two great seminaries of the land.” (The writer of this notice 
has pointed out elsewhere the same inconsistency and injustice in dissenters 
as to the use of tests generally.) Dr. Turton’s volume should be in the hands 
of every one interested in this question. 





On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation of 
Animals, and in their History, Habits, and Instincts. By the Rev. W. Kirby, 
M.A., &c. London: Pickering. 1835. 2 vols. 8vo. (BripGewatser 
Treatise, VII.) 


One is very glad to have this or any other opportunity of declaring the respect 
and esteem which all who know Mr. Kirby, by person or character, cannot but 
entertain for this most excellent Christian pastor, and instructive and amusing 
writer. They who have read his former work will require no excitement to 
purchase this. It is scarcely necessary to say that it is written in the same 
religious spirit, and full of the same interesting and novel anecdotes as to 
animals, With respect to the deeper philosophical questions, into which Mr. 
Kirby has felt himself called on to enter in the preface, and again in the body 
of the work, it is so impossible to discuss them adequately in a notice like 
this, that it is better to say nothing on them, except that they who wholly 
disagree in Mr. K.’s views will derive just as much pleasure and instruction 


from his facts and anecdotes. Perhaps some reader may discuss the subject 
in Correspondence. 


Se 


Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Hughes. By John Leifchild. London: Ward and 
Co. 1835. 


No one who reads the statement that Mr. Hughes gave his whole salary, as 
secretary to the Bible Society, to charity, and his letter respecting that society 
to a dissenting minister at Berwick, can doubt that he was a very good and 
very sensible man. Nor can the account of his illness, and Mr. Foster’s 
letter to him, be read without strong feeling of respect for both. The volume 
is a curious one to a churchman, as affording much quiet evidence as to the 
working of the dissenting system, and should be read on that account. Mr. 
Hughes was a man of classical attainment; very laborious in composition, 
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very kind to those who differed, and especially to the church; and (though 
early in life a republican, latterly) moderate and quiet in politics. Con- 
sequently, he could not draw or keep a congregation ! 





Memoirs of Simon Episcopius, §&c. By Frederick Calder. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall; and Mason. 1835. 

Mr. Caper does not quite do himself justice. He has read a good deal, and 
taken a good deal of pains with this book ; but from defective and awkward 
composition occasionally, and from referring only in general terms to works 
which he has evidently read carefully, he does not appear to so much ad- 
vantage as he ought. Again, his occasional introduction of over-strong 
epithets of censure, and of common-place, though just, reflexions about 
bigotry and envy, are against him. But his book well deserves to be read, 
and if (as one may conclude) he is a Wesleyan, one may express warm satis- 
faction at finding them publishing such books as Goodwin on the Romans and 
Memoirs of such eminent persons as Episcopius. The more of such reading 
and writing from them the better. 





The Christian Ministry and the Establishment of Christianity. By the Rev. 
J. C. Crosthwaite, of Trinity College, and Precentor’s Vicar of Christ 
Church, Dublin. London: Duncan. pp. 164. 


Tuts little volume is very strongly recommended to all lovers of vigorous 
thought, sound principles, and curious and accurate information. The first 
sermon in it contains as good a brief view of the arguments for the church 
notions of a ministry as it would be easy to find. The notes to both shew 
wide reading ; and the collections as to the Roman-catholic priests, and es- 
pecially the Jesuits, who acted either as dissenting ministers or in disguise in 
various situations during the great rebellion. The evidence is most remark- 
able. Js anything of the same kind, by chance, going on now ? 


A Protestant Memorial for the Commemoration of October 4, 1835. By T. H. 
Horne, B.D. London: Cadell. 12mo. 1835. 


Mr. Horns states in his preface that the proposal for celebrating the centenary 
of the Reformation on October 4th has been well received. He has, therefore, 
published this tract, giving a brief historical view of the Reformation on the 
Continent, then a vindication of the antiquity of the protestant faith, and a 
selection of texts shewing that Romanism is contrary to scripture. Mr. Horne 
never fails to draw together much useful information, and his chronological 
account of the establishment of the Reformation in various countries, and of 
the first Protestant English Version by Coverdale, (published Oct. 4, 1535,) 
will be found very useful. 

His sermon on the Antiquity of Protestants, by an appeal to scripture, will, 
doubtless, be popular also. Would it not be improved by just shewing that 
the truth, as the reformed church holds it, was not first discovered by her at 
the Reformation, but was cleared from rubbish? It strikes the reviewer, too, 
that in the different texts selected by Mr. Horne in the latter part of his work, 
several are liable to a good deal of discussion. 





The School of the Heart, and other Poems. By the Rev. H. Alford. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Cambridge: 1835. 

Tus readers of the British Magazine will recognise in Mr. Alford’s pleasing 

volumes a few short poems with which he has occasionally enriched its pages. 

His poems here given to the world are distinguished by good feeling, delicacy, 

tenderness, and picty, as well as by a clearness and purity of diction, which 
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shews the writer’s familiar acquaintance with our great models of language, 
both prose and verse ; and by no mean vein of poetical fancy, 


Songs of La Colonna. By M.A.T. 12mo. Bristol: 1835, 


Every one will feel respect for the piety, and the right feelings and intentions 
of the author of this volume, even if they cannot admire its poetry. 


Tue following books deserve notice as quite respectable in their class, i. e., 
Religious Tales :-— Mary and Florence, by A. F. 'T. (London: Hatchards.) A 
Lady's Gift, by Jane Stanford. (Smith and Elder.) The Friends, by M. A. 
E. Hansard. 1834. The whole question of the good or evil of such works 
requires careful consideration. But that cannot be shortly or easily done. 
The present examples have no peculiar faults. 


Mr. Whewell has published a noble Sermon, preached by him before the 
Trinity House—like all which he does. Mr. Henry Manning’s excellent 
Visitation Sermon at Chichester, Mr. Blackburn’s Case of the Irish Church, and 
Mr. Beresford’s “‘ Stand!’ an Earnest Address to the Friends of the Church, 
(Hatchards,) deserve a particular notice. 


It is a subject of deep regret that temporary matter prevents the insertion of 
an important extract from the Bishop of Gloucester’s Sermon before the 
Universitv of Cambridge. 





DOCU MENTS. 


LANGUAGE OF THE ROMAN BISHOPS IN IRELAND. 


Tur following, from the ‘* Dublin Evening Mail,” is very well worth the con- 
sideration of our Protestant countrymen :— 

It appears that a Father Prendergast, Roman-catholic chaplain of the county 
gaol of Waterford, preferred charges against the Governor of the gaol. These 
charges were investigated before Henry Villiers Stuart, Esq., governor of the 
county, George Pierse Barron, high sheriff, and Mr. Dennehy, his deputy— 
(the former being a liberal, and the two latter being Roman catholics.) The 
result was a full and honourable acquittance of Mr. Bruce. Subsequently a 
government inquiry was held, with the same effect. But the high sheriff, at 
the last assizes, complaining to the grand jury that the gaol was in a state of 
insubordination, in consequence of Prendergast’s conduct, the latter was dis- 
missed from the chaplaincy, and the priest of the parish in which the prison is 
situate appointed in his stead. Though there were nine Roman catholics on 
the grand jury, there was but one dissentient ; and his objection was not to 
the dismissal of the priest, but to some point of form. 

Now, the law of the land expressly gives the right of appointing chaplains to 
the grand jury. The usurping Bishop of Rome sets himself above the law, and 
arrogates the right. The following circular will tell the sequel :— 


Circular to the Gentlemen who composed the last Grand Jury for the 
County of Waterford, 
‘© Clashmore, Aug. 1, 1835. 
“Sir,—I herewith send you a copy of a letter addressed to me (as foreman 


of the last grand jury for this county) by the Roman-catholic Bishop of 
Waterford. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“To » Esq.” “Rosert Power.” 
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Copy. 
(Copy) * Clonmél, July 28, 1835. 

“ Sir,—I never was more astonished than on receiving a document pur- 
porting to be a decree of the county of Waterford grand jury, passed at the 
last assizes—a decree as slovenly in its verbiage as it was arrogant in its con- 
ception. This conduct might well become the mild meridian of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, but certainly ill accords with the vaunted liberality of modern 
jurists. What! a box of laymen to usurp the patronage of a catholic 
bishop? I can scarcely believe it. But to guard against the possibility 
of any infringement on my rights, I now tell you, as foreman of that 
said grand jury, that no other priest but the Rev. Mr. Prendergast shall 
dare officiate as chaplain of the county gaol, and this you may publish from 
the highest to the lowest places. What right had the grand jury to dispose 
of my subjects in the fulness of their wisdom, and this without a single appeal 
to the proper authority? The world shall see, by the result of this very affair, 
not only the usurping propensity of that said jury, but also its impotence in 
ecclesiastical affairs. I mean nothing personal in this address, but really | 
can with difficulty restrain my feelings on such a subject, and in such times 
as these. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Apranam,” 


[How easily would an English government rule Ireland if a_ popish 
hierarchy were established, where this is the tone assumed by them before 
that consummation !—Ep.} 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. M‘GHEE TO THE 
PROTESTANTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
( From “ The Times,” August 1.) 


‘‘Let me entreat your attention to one or two passages in Mr. Woods’ 
letter, marking how he substantiates every word of the statements made by 
Mr. Coyne, and brought forward at Exeter Hall. 

“He says, ‘ When | was named to compile the Directory, the questions for 
discussion for Dublin only were proposed by me; every other diocese had its 
own matter for conference. By a subsequent arrangement the bishops of the 
province of Leinster, four in number, agreed to have the same matter discussed, 
and the same order observed in discussion, at their respective conferences. 
The person who furnished the questions before me was understood to have 
followed the order of Antoine. My education at Maynooth gave me a bias 
in favour of the treatises most familiar to me, and I adopted that of Bailly; 
the provincial bishops, however, judged it expedient to have a fixed order, and 
gave the preference to that of Dens.’ 

“ Now, granting this statement true, look at the express assertion of the 
fact:— This gentleman’s predecessor, he states, compiled the questions of 
conferences from Antoine; he says that he adopted Bailly, but the four 
bishops of Leinster agreed to supersede Antoine, to supersede Bailly, and to 
adopt, as the fixed order for their united conferences, Mr. Peter Dens! 

‘“ But this is not all. The rev. gentleman proceeds—‘ When the time for the 
publication of the Jirectory next following this arrangement was at hand, 
Dr. Murray announced to me that we were to discuss the three treatises on 
human acts, sins, and conscience, in the successive conferences of the following 
year, and that the questions were to be taken in the order of Dens. 

“Now, mark, Mr. Coyne gives you but the general fact—Mr. Woods gives 
you the detail. Mr. Coyne says, the four bishops adopted the book— 
Mr. Woods informs you they did so, superseding the others that he and his 
predecessor had used. Mr. Coyne associates Dr. Murray with the three 
others—so does Mr. Woods, but he goes further; he tells you that Dr. 
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Murray expressly announced to him the subjects he was to discuss, and the 
author from whom he wasto take them. Dr. Murray, on Coyne’s statement, had 
the comfort of the quibble, ‘ J did not make it a conference-book,’ for Coyne 
associated him with his brother prelates in the act. But Mr. Woods, in the 
officious cruelty of his friendship, deprives the unhappy Doctor of the miserable 
consolation of this subterfuge, and places him out before the nation in the 
naked solitude of his episcopal authority directing the very treatises for con- 
ference, naming the very author, and pointing him to the very page. 
Mr. Coyne turns out to be, as Mr. Woods states him, a ‘ respectable and 
worthy individual,’—every effort to subvert his testimony only more strongly 
establishes its authenticity. I have the honour to be, dear friends and brethren, 
Your faithful friend and servant, R. J. M‘Guee.” 


DENS’S THEOLOGY. 


Tue Editor has inquired most anxiously, but cannot find that any Roman 
authority, real or self-constituted (as a newspaper) has said any thing as to 
the disgraceful suppression of the Dedication to Dens’s Theology in the copies 
sold to Mr. M‘Ghee. What ts to be said for it >—and what are we to think of 
those prelates who could sanction it? 





THE RIGHT WAY TO DEAL WITH THE CHURCH. 


A titre tract, called the Irish Church Bill, has just been published, which 
shews the following facts, as to the Irish Church Bill, which, even in these days, 
are almost incredible. 

“The eighty-ninth clause of the Bill proposes to vest the property of all the 
minor cathedral corporations in the Ecclesiastical commissioners, immediately 
on the passing of the act. The ground on which so serious a measure is re- 
commended is thus stated: ‘ And whereas it eppears by the report of certain 
commissioners constituted and appointed by his Majesty for inquiring into 
ecclesiastical revenues and patronage in Ireland, bearing date the fifteenth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, that ¢here are in certain 
cathedral churches divers subordinate corporations, kown by certain names, and 
that some of such corporations have dwindled down to a single individual ineach, 
who appears to be wholly discharged of any duty whatever, and that some such 
offices would long since have become wholly obsolete and extinct, but for the emolu- 
ments which still attach and are enjoyed by the individuals who fill them.’ 

Will it be believed that the commissioners (see their report p. 10 and 11) 
mention specifically ¢éhree, Ross, Tuam, and Ardfert, out of thirteen, as the only 
ones to which these words (incorporated into the latter part of the extract just 
given) apply? They, too, do not state, as the bill does, that these things are 
so, but that they appear to beso. And why! Let this pamphlet answer :— 

“ They had no documents or records which could warrant a more positive state- 
ment, It is, indeed, said, that at some remote period, there were three vicars 
in the corporation of Ross, and that some former bishop appropriated the 
estates of at least one of them to the repairs of the cathedral. Of the number 
of the vicars-choral of Tuam, or of the minor canons of Ardfert, no account 
whatever can be found ; and there is reason to believe it to be wholly impossible to 
prove that these two corporations, as they are called, ever consisted of more thana 
single individual in each. Here, then, is the sum of the accusation. Three 
corporations, which, at some period beyond the recollection of history, may 
have consisted of five or six persons, and which no one can pretend to prove 
to have ever consisted of more than five or six individuals, do now consist, and 
have for many ages consisted, of but three ; and, on this absurd and monstrous 
pretext, thirteen corporations are to be destroyed, and eighty-five unoffending 
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individuals are, in one moment, to be deprived of their property, and reduced 
from independence and respectability to be the degraded pensioners on the: 
bounty of their destroyers.’ 

But now, as to the amount of the sinecures enjoyed by these three persons, 
on ‘ype of which thirteen corporations are to be destroyed : 

. The vicar-choral of Tuam has a net income of 167/. 3s.; out of which he 
voluntarily pays 140/. in the hope of establishing a choir. (Report, p. 154.) 
The vicar-choral of Ross appears to have some duty (Report, p. 11,) and 

fons 87/. per annum tothe chapter curate. He has378/. 12s. 2d. (Rep. p. 152.) 

3. The minor canon of Ardfer thas 205/. 12s. wholly from land. (Rep .p. 154.) 

No one would object, nay, every friend to the church would rejoice, at seeing 
any abuse—if there is any in these three situations—rectified; and especially 
at seeing the choirs, if possible, filled and maintained. But such legislation 
is destructive, and too plainly shews under what spirit we shall have to live! 

The actual state of many of the Irish choirs is thus most justly described :— 

‘« It is notorious, that the choral establishments of Lreland have never been 
in so practical and efficient a state as at this moment, and that these corpo- 
rations, as to the class and character of persons elected, as to their competency, 
and as to the whole mode of discharging their duties, are now, and have been 
for some years, in a course of rapid and decided improvement.’ 

The choir of Christ Church, Dublin, is equal, to say the least, to our best. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES BILL. 


Tue object of this Bill, as appears from an abstract of it, is simply this— 
that, as the king, the two archbishops, divers bishops, and other patrons have 
agreed not to present to preferments which have no cure of souls (except 
archdeaconries), falling vacant since February 4th, till the Church Commis- 
sioners have settled in what way such preferments can best be disposed of—in 
case of any vacancy the profits shall go to Queen Anne’s Bounty, the trea- 
surer of which is empowered to recover and enforce payment as if in 
possession of the preferment, but not to grant leases, nor present to livings in 
the gift of these preferments. The patrons of the preferments themselves 
shall present to such livings during the vacancy of the preferments only. No 
right of presentation or coliation shall lapse by this arrangement. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 
Mr. Epviror,—Perhaps the following summary of the amount of benefactions 
given by various descriptions of persons towards the augmentation of poor 
livings may not be uninteresting to your readers. I send it you, having cal- 
culated it as accurately as I could from the data given in Hodgson’s account 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; a book, as might perhaps be expected, by no means 
deficient in typographical errors, though full of valuable information. ‘The 
whole amount of benefactions received since a. D. 1708, either in money, OF 
else in land or tithes, reckoned by value in money, is, according to the table 
at the end of Hodgson’s Appendix, no less than 771,885/. 9s. 6d.; of this 
sum, the following proportions (as near as they can be ascertained, that is, 
within a few hundreds) have been contributed by the several classes here enu- 
merated. Ihave given the respective sums in round numbers, omitting the 
shillings and pence, as tending only to puzzle the account. 


Trustees and executors of Zaymen £111,743 Clerical. 
Subscriptions, many of them said t - Dignitaries . F a 62,158 
10,740 ' . ( 662 
to be assisted by the cle rgy .f Private clergy , : . 199,002 
Noblemen . ‘ ‘ ‘ 73,539 Colleges : : 15,360 
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According to this statement, the clergy, from whose incomes the Royal 
Bounty is annually drawn, have, in addition, been the most munificent of any 
class of society, not only relatively, but absolutely, in their benefactions towards 
the augmentation of poor benefices. Indeed, taking dignitaries and private 
clergy together, they have contributed all but a third of the whole amount of 
benefactions. Their benefactions exceed those of private individuals (the next 
largest sum) by 2131/., and they have given more than five times the amount 
which has been raised by subscription! Indeed, with the exception of the col- 
lege benefactions, the subscriptions have produced less than any of the items. 
So that the dignitaries of the church, and noblemen of the land have each 
done more out of their own purses for increasing the value of small livings 
than has ever been done by means of subscriptions. And, besides, augmenta- 
tions have been granted in the shape of rent-charges and stipends to the an- 
nual amount of 3956/, 14s. 10d. ; and more than half of these were granted by 
the clergy, mostly dignitaries. Exclusive of these stipends, the whole amount 
of benefactions is, as | have stated, 771,885/. 9s. 6d. Add to this the whole 
amount of grants hitherto made from the Royal Bounty, 1,766,300/., and the 
whole amount of parliamentary grants, 1,483,900/.; and the grand total of 
money applied for the benefit of poor livings from Queen Anne’s time to the 
present, will be 4,022,085/. 9s. 6d. ; out of which sum 1,766,3001. royal bounty, 
and 261,800/. clerical benefactions, amounting together to 2,028,100/. (that 
is, more than half) comes from the clergy! Let these facts speak for them- 
selves, and shew at once the zeal and disinterestedness of those engaged in 
that sacred profession. 

I remain yours, W. P. 
May 5th, 1835. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RELIEF OF THE VAUDOIS, 
AT A GENERAL MEETING, HELD JULY 14, 1835; SIR GEORGE 
HARRISON IN THE CHAIR. 

Tut Fund entrusted to the Committee has received but a small addition’ 


(viz., 401. 19s.) to its general account since last Report. 
The amount of Stock stands as before. 


Stock. Annual Dividend. 

£5200 3 perCents. - - - - - £156 O O 
800 Ditto Reduced - - - - 94 O O 
1200 34 per Cents.- - - - = 42 0 O 

£7200 £322 0.0 


APPROPRIATION OF THE ANNUAL AMOUNT OF THE DIVIDENDS:— 


Si. 

To the Hospital at LaTour - - - - - - - = 120 0 0 

To the Infirmary at Pomaret - - - - - - - - 30 0 0 
To Four Girls’ Schools, at St. Jean, Villar, St. Germain, 

and Clots, 10/.each - - = - =©« = = = -=- 40 0 0 

To the Girls’ School‘at LaTour - - - - - - - 1200 

To Education for the Ministry - - - - - - - 20 0 0 


£222 0 O 

The Officers of the Table, or Ecclesiastical Authorities of the Vaudois Church, 
receive the above for distribution, by drawing two bills on the Treasurer, at 
Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., the one on the Ist of January, and the other on 
the Ist of July in every year. By the same mode of payment, and at the 
Same time, they receive the amount of the Royal Grant, 2771. 1s, 6d., in half- 
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vearly sums of 138/. 10s, 9d. each. The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
usually give their order for the issue of this money, in*the month of May or 
June, upon the periodical application of the Treasurer of the Committee, who 
places it in the banking-house of Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., to meet the 
drafts, signed by the Pastors and Widows of Pastors, v;-ho enjoy the benefit of 
the Royal Grant. 

For the last two years the 20! appropriated to education for the ministry 
have been reserved for the New Academical Institution established at La Tour, 
but the accumulation will be remitted and applied this year. 

The several Institutions, dependant on the Subscriptions raised by the 
Committee, continue to be of essential service to the Vaudois population, and 
to call forth their warmest expressions of gratitude. 

The benefits derived from the Hospital at La Tour, in the valley of Lucerne, 
have excited so strong a desire, on the part of the inhabitants of the Valleys of 
Perouse and St. Martin, to have a similar establishment in their own district, 
that preparations are made among themselves to extend the Infirmary of 
Pomaret, and to convert it into an Hospital. 

The Girls’ Schools have not yet been put upon a footing which is entirely to 
the satisfaction of the Committee ; but imperfect as they are, they are gy: 
ing improved habits in the female part of the Vaudois community; and ¢ 
system is in contemplation, which will render them as efficient as they are 

capable of being made. 

The Committee have reason to hope, on the authority of one of their 
Members,—Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Beckwith, who has lately spent much 
of his time in the Valleys,—that there is a general spirit of emulation excited 
there on the subject of Education. Colonel Beckwith was present at the last 
Examination of the Scholars of the Latin School at Pomaret, (which was 
restored in 1831 by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at the instance of the Committee, and of the Students of the College of 
La Tour; and he has expressed his surprise ¢ and gratification at the progress 
they had made. ‘‘ When [| thought,” said he, ‘* of the homes they came from, 
with a piece of dry bread in their pockets, and their heads full of patois, I was 
lost in admiration to hear the ideas of men of the Augustan age rendered into 
very tolerable French by these poor lads.’ 

It is now ten years since the Committee was first appointe d to raise a Fund, 
and to apply it consistently with the objects explained in the Royal Letters 
Patent of his late Majesty King George III, bearing date 1768, viz., “ To 
enable the Vaudois to maintain their Ministers, Churches, Schools, and Poor, 
which they are not able to support in any tolerable manner.” The Waldensian 
community were then in a state of eatremte depression. Their pastors had 
been deprived of the Royal Grant. 2. Two of their churches had lost the 
services of a regular ministry for want of the necessary stipends. 3. Their 
Grammar School at Pomaret had been suspended, and their C adic and 
Hamlet Schools were indifferently conducted, and ill-supplied with Books. 

. Their young men intended for the ministry, for want of proper education 
at home, were obliged to pass six or eight years in a foreign country, in pre- 
paring for Ordination, at a great expense, and at the hazard of their religious 
principles. 6. They had no Girls’ penne They had no asylum for the 
reception of their sick and destitute poor. The ancient Treaties, by which 
KE ngland was bound and empowered to exte a its protection to the W aldensian 
Church, were overlooked or neglected. Attention has now been paid to each 
of these objects ; their most pressing wants have been supplied ; ; and a foun- 
dation has been laid for superstructures which will prove beneficial to future 
generations of the Waldenses, even in a greater degree than to the present. 
There must not, however, be any abatement of vigilance or of attention 
to the condition of our protestant brethren in Piedmont. ‘The animosity of 
their adversaries is so undiminished, that if Providence had not made all 
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things work together for their good, the light, which shone through the 
darkness of other days, would have been extinguished in this age of supposed 
toleration and security. We must therefore continue to watch over the 
interests of this feeble but faithful community, while we give God the glory 
for their preservation to the present period. 

Committee—llis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Earl of Claren- 
don; the Earl of St Germans; the Lord Bishop of Winchester; the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter; the Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. Rose; Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. ; 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M.P.; the Archdeacon Wrangham; the Arch- 
deacon Hamilton, &c. &c. 

Trustees—The Archdeacon Hamilton; Sir George Harrison; Samuel 
Bosanquet, Esq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—The Rev. Dr. Gilly. 

Auditors—W. R. Hamilton, Esq.; C. F. Barnwell, Esq.; Rev. J. Wigram. 
*,.* Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Bosanquet and Co., No. 73, 

Lombard Street, London, Bankers to the Committee. 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Tue following paragraphs appear as Advertisements in a late numberof the 
“ Salisbury and Winchester Journal.” 


Statement respecting the Proceedings of a Church Meeting, held in Endless-street 
Chapel, Salisbury, on Thursday Evening, August 6th, 1835. 

In consequence of the disturbed state of affairs at Endless-street Chapel, and 
it appearing desirable that, if possible, things might be brought to a final 
arrangement, the Rev. Charles Williams, together with some of the officers 
and members of the church, solicited the advice of several of the neighbouring 
ministers on the subject. 

In compliance with this request, we met at the minister’s house on Thursday 
morning, August 6, 1835. After serious deliberation upon the whole affair, 
and entertaining the fullest conviction that the society, as it now exists, could 
never more live in Christian fellowship, we came to the conclusion that the 
church be earnestly recommended to dissolve itself. 

At a special meeting of the church, publicly summoned, according to the 
usual custom, over which the Rev. Richard Elliot, at the request, and as the 
substitute, of the pastor, presided, it was, after a few prefatory observations 
from the chairman, 

Moved by Mr. Blatch, and seconded by Mr. Armstrong, deacons, 

“ That this church, deeply afflicted with the present state of its affairs, in 
consequence of the proceedings of some of its members, and convinced that 
peace is not likely to be restored by the usual means adopted to effect such an 
object, deems it advisable that this Christian society should be entirely dis- 
solved ; and that, agreeably with this conviction, this church does now dis- 
solve itself, and no longer exists in its associated capacity.” 

On this motion being read from the chair, a violent opposition was raised 
against it; and, at length, an amendment was 

Moved by Mr. Thomas Griffin, and seconded by Mr. John Griffin, jun, 

“ That the proposition now submitted to the church be taken no notice of.” 

When the clamour of the supporters of the amendment had subsided, a 
division took place ; the numbers in favour of the amendment being 49, and 
against it 45; the original motion was therefore lost by a majority of four. 
The meeting then separated. 

We should charge ourselves with no small degree of injustice, if we were to 
conclude this statement without expressing our admiration of the Christian 
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patience which has governed the spirit of our brother, Mr. Williams ; and, 
likewise, of the truly amiable temper of mind which kas shewn itself in that 
section of the church who have sufficient wisdom and goodness to appreciate 
the services of their pious and talented minister. 

Under circumstances of the most unhallowed provocation, they truly have, 
in our opinion, exemplified a spirit highly becoming that religion of meekness 
and forbearance which they profess. 

Having thus discharged a duty which has been very painful to our own 
minds, we will resign the issue to that Infinite Wisdom who has promised 
** to make the wrath of man to praise him,” and the remainder of that wrath 
to restrain. 

(Signed) Ricuarp Extiort, Devizes, 
Rosert Asuron, Warminster, 
SPEDDING CurRWEN, Frome. 


To such Persons as feel an interest in Endless-Street Chapel. 

You should be made acquainted with the means made use of, at a church 
meeting, holden on Thursday, the 6th of August, at Endless-street Meeting, 
when the Rev. Messrs. Elliott, Curwen, and Ashton attended, for the purpose 
of finally ending all disagreements amongst the members ; on which occasion 
Mr. James Blatch proposed, and Mr. Armstrong seconded, a resolution, 
“That this church be dissolved,” which so alarmed those who were not in the 
secret, that much confusion followed, and upon a division the numbers were, 
45 for, and 49 against, the motion. How much more likely would it be to 
stay the disagreeable feelings which at present prevail, and be the means of 
restoring peace, if Mr. Charles Williams was to resign and leave! The con- 
tention on his account would then cease, other ministers might be engaged, 
who would be useful ; peace would be restored, and prosperity follow, which is 


the sincere wish of Joun LEacnH. 
Salisbury, Aug. 8, 1835. 


We learn from Mr. Massey, an enemy of the church establishment, whose 
statement appeared in the Christian Advocate, in February last, that the 
popish peasantry of Ireland, the poorest populace of the poorest country in 
Europe, pay to their priests at the rate of 1,500,000/. per annum ; the poverty 
of the country thus paying just twice as much as is paid by the whole landed 
property of the island! One million and a half per annum, divided amongst 
the Irish Roman catholics, according to the last return, gives just 5s. per head 
—five shillings for the infant in the cradle, or, as we should rather say, for the 
infant se —_ ‘d from the cold clay-floor by a few dried leaves !—five shillings 
for the beggar by the way side !—five shillings for each of the six or seven 
children of the half-starved labourer, employed, perhaps, not above one month 
of the twelve! These are the gentle shepherds who spare the flock !—who 
only mulct a pauper population in 5s. a-head as a poll tax !—Standard. 





CHURCH MATTERS 
Tne actual condition of things in this and the sister country is such, 
and their progress is such also, that it would be idle to talk of abstain- 
ing from politics. Party politics, indeed, cannot find a place here, 
except as far as they find a place unconsciously ; but general politics 
are (at present, at least,) so closely linked with C hristian and Church 
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Matters, that it would be wrong as well as vain to keep silence on 
them. The pressing subject at the moment is IRELAND, but if there 
are any English readers who listen somewhat impatiently to discourse 
on that subject, let them be assured that they need have no fear of the 
matter not being pressing enough for them if they will take the pains 
to consider it a little. The real difficulty, however, to be encoun- 
tered in writing about Ireland is not that of mere selfish, and there- 
fore inattentive, hearers. It is the critical condition of that unhappy 
country which forbids any thinking man to write of it except in one 
tone, and that a tone, if not of alarm, at least of expectation of the 
most serious events, and the almost impossibility of getting persons to 
listen to anything spoken under such feelings. We have gone on 
very long in a state of almost entire uniformity among ourselves. 
We have never heard with our ears, nor have our fathers told us, of 
actual destruction of institutions, of total changes in this realm of the 
form of government or of religion. We believe as firmly that king, 
lords, commons, and church, and connexion with Ireland, &e., &e., 
will go on as we do that the sun will rise to-morrow, and we think 
we believe so on the same kind of evidence—viz., that all this has 
been going on quietly so long. He, then, who talks of such things as 
the change of the monarchy to a republic, of the downfal of aristo- 
cracy, of the abolition of the church, of separation from Ireland, is 
looked on either as an alarmist, or a fanatic, or a fool, and can scarce 
gain a hearing. ‘To suggest th: at any great movements are contem- 
plated by any set of men—that the measures which they bring forward 
are parts of alarge and ¢ ompre ‘hensive plan for effecting great changes 
—is looked on as gross injustice, arising from mere party virulence, 
or visionary fatuity. If Mr. O'¢ ‘onnell demands an Irish Chure h 
Appropriation Bill, ‘he, of course, has no other meaning than to get for 
the instruction of ‘his own people some of the property of a church 
which he dislikes. What can be more natural? Why look farther ? 
lf he manages to have a strong attack made on Orangeism, what 
again can be more natural than that, as a Romanist, he should dislike 
a protestant association ? Who can blame him? Why suppose that 
he has any other view than that which every party man has, of 
diminishing the power of an opposite party Nay, why look on 
Mr, O’Connell as anything more than one of those thousand ambi- 
tious and selfish pe ople whose career the world is perpetually called 
on to witness, who is using the power _ h he happens to ‘have to 
raise himself, and secure himself place, or pension, or political im- 
portance? ‘These suppositions are all so easy, they fall in so entirely 
with our every-day lives, they call on us so little to disturb our natu- 
ral indolence and rouse ourselves to the trouble of conte mnplating large 
plans and the mode of resisting them, that they are sure to find 
acceptance. Nor are they accepted only by private individuals. 
Statesmen (it is one of the besetting sins of all but first-rate states- 
men) hate to be put out of their way, to feel that there is any call on 
them for any other judgment of men, or motives, or actions, than is 
demanded by the common-place view that every man is trying to see 
what he can get, to know that they must exercise every fac ulty which 
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God has given them in order to penetrate into the actual state of things, 
and meet the schemes of their adversaries. In former times, perhaps, 
there was too much readiness in imagining a plot and a conspiracy 
every where; and now there is just as much or more danger in our 
stupid resolution not to believe that anything can happen different 
from what we have seen with our own eyes, and what is going on 
openly, and might be proclaimed at Charing-cross, 

The simple history ofall that isand has been doing actively in Ire- 
land for many years past, is, in fact, only what any one who knows 
anything of Irish history, and is aware to what spirit it bears witness, 
must expect would be doing as often as any occasion offered, or any 
hope shone forth for that spirit, dormant, indeed, but not extinct, to 
work, It is not the spirit of Romanism only, or even chiefly. The 
one predominant feeling in the read Irish is a hatred of English domi- 
nation in Ireland, of English possession of property in Ireland, quick- 
ened, aggravated, and inflamed by the remembrance that this domi- 
nation is protestant as well as Wnglish ;—that it is degradation indeed, 
to be ruled by accursed heretics, as well as by odious foreigners. Look 
over any History of Ireland from the days of its conquest in Henry 
the Second’s time, and see the same spirit always living and often 
growing. As the various kings of Ireland disappeared, or sunk into 
insignificance, and thus the appearance of war between king and king 
ceased, the hostility between nation and nation grew. We have not 
King Henry the Second, or King Henry the Third, against Roderick, 
King of Leinster, or Dermot, King of Munster, but “the English” 
against “ the Irish,” the “citizens of Dublin,’ or even “the Prior 
of Conall,” killing so many of “the Irishmen.” So things went on 
till Shane O’Neal’s time.” So they went on afterwards till the rebel- 
lion of 1643. And although the petty wars between “the Irish’ 
and “the English,’ or an expedition of a lord deputy to put down a 
rebellious earl by force of arms, have not been heard of much since, 
history bears its ‘undoubted witness to the embers glowing—to the spirit 
alive, though asleep. And the bloody history of 1798, and the con- 
stant repetition of petty but real tragedies, in the burning and murder 
of “the English,’’ give the fullest proof that the occasional indications 
which history presents are not fallacious. There is, at this present 
hour, the same impatience of English control, and the same burning 
wish to throw it off, and to recover forfeited property, that there was 
in Shane O’Neal’s time. It is kept up among the descendants of Irish 
families, and pe rpetually cherished and nourished by the priests.* 
Look at Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs, look at any of the published evidence 
on the rebellion of 1798, and of that collected by committee after 
committee of the House of Commons, and say whether the conviction 
that the struggle in Ireland has been, is, and will be, a struggle of na- 
tion against nation for power and property, though outwardly for reli- 
gion only, can be resisted, except on the one obstinate ro indolent 
belief, that no hope of regaining lost er er and lost very subsists in 





* Asa single instance, take the anecdote in Dr. Phelan’s : Life, ef what was said to 
himself by a priest. 
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Ireland, that no change, no overthrow, no rebellion, no violence, will 
ever visit the world again. . 
Now, Mr. O’Connell’s strength is in his being the representative of 
this Jrish feeling; and, although no one who has witnessed that per- 
son’s career can have any feeling but one as to his character, it is not 
the less true that Mr. O’Connell cannot have any of the direct selfish 
aims which are thought to be the common solution of his conduct. To 
say nothing of the obvious fact, that no place could give him the in- 
come or the power which he now has, and that it is not easy to set 
limits to his prospects when Ireland “ has her own” again, the first 
indication of such a feeling would trample him under the feet of his 
own Tail, and raise half-a-dozen of them, or fresh Mr. O’Connells, 
to represent that feeling of which he is now the representative, and 
the vehemence and intensity of which alone give him his strength. 
He cannot oppose it; whenever he has tried to do so, he has been 
foiled and compelled to retract. That vehemence and intensity 
have been taking the place of the former sleepy state of feeling ever 
since the Roman Emancipation Act. That act first awakened the 
strong hopes of a release from England. The Reform Bill, and the 
fact that the Government for the last four or five years have been 
friends and favourers of the Roman party on political grounds (in 
order to gain their continued support), have given tenfold energy 
to Irish hopes. One difficulty has been removed after another. The 
number of pure Irish Romanist members of parliament,* acting in such 
perfect union, and therefore with such extreme advantage in the pre- 
sent doubtful state of English politics, has given them enormous 
power; and the near prospect of the fulfilment of the long-cherished 
hopes of centuries is the rea] explanation of the insolent, violent, 
cruel, and tyrannical tone which these persons and other Romanists 
have assumed, both in parliament and on every public occasion, That 
Mr. O’ Connell and his friends would, of course, attempt to laugh at and 
ridicule such statements, and represent them as the mere fruit of foolish 
and frantic party hatred, is true enough. But speaking in public, and 
—— and writing in private, are two different things. And all 
the caution which dangerous designs require, cannot, if they have 
been entertained for years and years, prevent them from being 
occasionally suggested, hinted at, indicated, or even, in warm mo- 
ments, openly spoken of, both in word and writing. Less cautious 
partizans, too, who yet cannot but know what is looked to, cannot but 
occasionally betray the hopes and views which warm and invigorate 
their friends and themselves. They who do not shut their eyes and 
ears either against what they see or hear, or against the convictions of 
reason, know well enough that the hope of regaining all Ireland for 
the pure Irish, and the confident expectation of gaining all bué Ulster 
exists—that everything in the shape of prospect and probability has 
been long, and fully, and deliberately weighed—that the almost cer- 
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_ © Let any one who doubts this remember Mr. O’Connell’s extreme insignificance 
in Parliament without them, and how entirely Mr. Doherty put him down. 


V OL. VIIL.—Sept, 1835. , > 
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tainty that in the present state of Europe, England would never be 
allowed to reconquer the rest of Ireland, is @ precious resting. 
os for hope. All these things, they who are too wise to be- 
ieve in anything but that the beef of to-morrow will succeed to the 
mutton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of 
yesterday, and that the veal, and the beef, and the mutton, will come 
round in a sempiternal course, will of course despise, and despise those 
who believe them. Butsuch hopes are not wild ones. The strength of 
Trish feeling in méllions—the enormous additional strength given to 
this by the coincidence of its interests with those of popery—the com- 
plete power exercised over a half-civilized people by a popish priesthood, 
and their implacable hatred of heresy leading them to foster and 
cherish that Irish feeling which destroys an heretic in every foreigner 
—and last, but not least, (very far from it) the determined resolution 
of Government to pursue the line of taking away everything from 
without which has given strength to the protestant and English party, 
and has protected them from the Irish and popish party—this is a 
combination which, humanly speaking, must triumph. Look at the 
game which the Irish and popish party (abetted, unconsciously per- 
haps, by the Government,) are playing as to Orangeism. No doubt, 
in quiet times, and under the ordinary circumstances of a country, 
either Orange societies, or Ribbonism, or political unions, must be most 
mischievous, and ought to be put down by the strong hand of power. 
But in a country where five millions, both from national feeling and 
religious feeling, wish to drive out one million and a half, what can 
protect the minority but a close and resolute combination? Put 
down Orangeism, and what have you done? You have released 
150,000 men from that compact and well-organised association in 
defence of their lives, their property, and their faith, which, humanly 
speaking, is their only safeguard against a cruel and implacable foe— 
you expose them to secuction, to intimidation, to division, to every art 
which their enemy can practise, every hope and threat which he can 
hold out—but, above all, tothe hopelessness which, in the hour of danger, 
the sense of acting individually must inspire. It passes all patience to 
hear men prating in parliament about the evil of sectarian and party 
feelings when rebellion is all but triumphant, and unable to get out of 
the humdrum, common-place views and line of acting which belong to 
quiet, every-day times, when the safety of an integral part of the king’s 
dominions and of the reformed church is at stake. They vent their 
petty truisms about liberal feelings, and prejudice, and dominant church, 
and even justice, and various other common-places, with the most com- 
placent air; and are, of course, cheered by the popish members, as 
they are playing their game for them. It is not why the Government, 
or the whig, or the radical members, but too many tories are just as 
blind, and just as common-place. Indeed, it is not to be dissembled 
for a moment that the safety of Ireland, and of the reformed church, 
is in no small degree hazarded by the present state of English con- 
servative politics. Right or wrong, the policy of the English con- 
servative party is this:—A great change has been actually made, a great 
infusion of democracy has taken place, and we must accommodate 
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ourselves, our feelings, our institutions to it. Consequently, whether 
in church, or corporations, or any other institution, not only must 
evils be reformed, but much of their shape and spirit must be changed, 
much of absolute power and authority must be given up, and much 
of our hopes of peace and order must be trusted in future to our 
meeting the wishes of the more democratic party. This policy 

be (whether .it ts so, is not to be discussed here) good, right, 
necessary for a country like England, where, whatever elements of 
discord and danger exist, there is no separation of races ; and where, 
though men differ in religion, dissent is too much and too necessarily 
split and divided to have any hope of doing more than destroying. 
But such policy must be of the extremest danger for a country where 
every concession is made to the majority in physical strength, who 
are only waiting for strength enough to destroy their adversaries, and 
to whom, consequently, every concession is so much gained to their 
one great object. 

This might be illustrated in a variety of ways. Take, as a single 
example, the subject of Irish Corporations. Suppose the English 
Bill to have been less mischievous than it was for England; then, 
on the principles of falling in with the new spirit of the constitution in 
all quarters, and on the theoretical view of granting to Ireland ex- 
actly what is granted elsewhere, a similar Bill is brought in for that 
country. That Bill, it seems allowed, would have given Mr, O’Con- 
nell’s interest (the Jrish interest) about thirty-five votes more. Now, 
supposing there is any truth in the notion that either Jrish or Romanists 
are planning great schemes, and hoping great things, can any states- 
man possibly defend the maintaining a mere theoretical consistency at 
the expense of real safety and security ? 

Such, however, is the condition of English conservative policy, 
and such must be its bearing upon Ireland. But why is all this in- 
troduced here? Can it need explanation? What is the cause of 
Ireland as it affects churchmen? It is the cause of the reformed 
church in Ireland. If things go wrong in Ireland as to polities, what 
becomes of the church ? What becomes, not of her temporalities, but 
her spiritualities ? Here, where fire and sword are not the ordinary 
weapons of controversy, we may defy our enemies, and say, that 
though Parliament may destroy the church as an establishment, it 
defies even Parliament, as a church, But in Ireland (while we can- 
not presume to scan what judgments Providence, in its wisdom and 
justice, may allow to fall on the heads of many guilty and unrepentant 
men, and what lessons it may give to those who, when intrusted with 
power and control, and able by that confidence to forward the true 
work of the gospel, chuse to be careless about God and his truth, to 
abuse the confidence, and to throw away all the power which he has 
given) let us remember, that to give power to the enemies of the re- 
formed church, is to give them power to extirpate men as well as insti- 
tutions—to root “ heresy,” in short, bodily out of the land. 

Whether, humanly speaking, the policy of the last few years has 
not placed it beyond mortal power to prevent a dreadful conflict in 
Ireland, and made the last, solitary, awful hope on earth of the re- 
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formed church there, the strength which is in .the right hands of 
its sons, strong in their truth to one another, and to God, he only 
knows. But if there is time yet for human means to stop destruc. 
tion of the reformed church, whether total or in three provinces, 
whether by blood or without it, it can only be by a resort to far other 
measures than those which we have lately witnessed—only by a reso- 
lution to refuse to popery, directly or indirectly, by Corporation Bills, 
or anti-Orange Bills, the consummation of that power which, directly 
and indirectly, it has been long tacitly acquiring, and the full measure 
of which it has all but attained. It has been creeping, serpent like, 
for years along the ground, nourishing its strength, and swelling its 
store of venom, but it is now preparing to raise its hydra head at once 
into the air, and to dart on its miserable prey. 

One word more. It has been strongly surmised, perhaps very un- 
justly, that government contemplate with complacency the notion of 
an established Roman church in Ireland. Their friends in private 
boldly argue the point, and say that this must necessarily be the end 
of things. That is to say, they look forward to such a result by 
quiet, calm, and legislative measures. Be it so. But will they who 
tulk of this all going on quietly, answer one plain question? Look- 
ing at the power of the papacy wherever there is faith in it, and look- 
ing to the present condition of the Irish mind, does any man believe 
that any English protestant government could govern Ireland with 
a popish establishment? If he does, let him be assured that the papist 
knows a great deal better, and laughs such ignorance and folly to just 
scorn. 

The language, by the way, in which the friends of government in 
Parliament perpetually speak of the Irish reformed church, is very 
extraordinary. They say that the existence of such an establish- 
ment is an anomaly, a crying injustice, an intolerable hardship, &c., 
&e.; and then they advocate Bills, the direct object of which, they 
assert, is to strengthen, and not to injure, this anomaly, this injustice, 
this hardship.* 

Whatever they may do, however, or say, they who love the pure 
and apostolical church established in these realms, who would be over- 
whelmed with grief, as Christians and as churchmen, to see it extirpated 
from one portion of them, and the inhabitants of tat portion consigned 
for a long period to the reign of superstition, and an evangelical, zealous, 
and admirable clergy given over, with their familes, to ruin and to 
death, and who would anticipate, with a just and lively fear, the con- 
fidence and boldness which would be given to the papists here, and 
the weakness and difficulty.which would be occasioned to our- 
selves, must be active, energetic, and bold. If, from a morbid fear of 
the imputation of bigotry, or from carelessness, or liberalism, English 
conservatives refrain from speaking out, from denouncing the ends and 
the means of the Irish papists, they are preparing for themselves a 
storm of difficulty and danger from which they will find a difficult and 











* This topic is ably and fully argued by the Rev. Peter Blackburn, in a pamphlet 
just published. 
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dubious issue, and for which they will have principally to thank them: 
selves. 


In order that what has been said as to Orangeism may not stand 
unsupported, a friend has sent the following most valuable paper on 
the Orange Committee, which is commended to impartial attention :—— 


Report from the Select Committee appointed to Inquire into the Nature, Chae 
racter, Extent, and Tendency, &c., of Orange Lodges in Ireland, 


Tne inquiries of this Parliamentary Committee have had an abrupt termination; 
but they have been prosecuted with sufficient diligence to shew that England was 
much more deeply interested in them than had previously been imagined. English 
people have often heard the name of the Orange Society repeated, and deriving all 
their notions of it from the representations of interested parties, are strongly dis- 
posed to join in the desire that it should experience the fate generally aw to 
all extra-constitutional bodies, which they have been accustomed to regard as, at the 
best, excrescences to be removed, and, commonly, obstructions to wise and equitable 
government. It has now undergone a jealous, if not a careful, scrutiny; all that 
could be advanced to its disparagement has been put forward by its avowed and in- 
veterate enemies, anda great part of the evidence which was to have been produced by 
its friends, by the act of a hostile majority, has been rejected.* Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage under which the friends of the Orange institution were com- 
pelled to conduct its defence, they have established a most unexpected case in justi- 
fication of that calumniated society. 

The Committee to inquire into the Orange institution, in its original structure, 
was composed of jive Roman catholic barristers, nine determined supporters of the 
government, which, what one may call, an anti- Anglican faction keeps in power, one 
conservative Whig, entertaining strong prejudices against the Orange Society, six 
impartial English and four Irish members, which, with two members belonging to 
the Orange Society, completed the Committee. Subsequent changes made but 
slight alteration in itscharacter. In the end, the Committee was thus constituted :— 
Fourteen members of the movement party, one conservative Whig, strongly pre- 
judiced against the Orange Society, eight impartial English members, two impartial 
Irish, and two who were recognised as friends and members of the Orange Society. 

Why a Committee so constituted was entrusted with the delicate office confi 
to its care, and under the late Administration, it would be difficult to understand, 
except on either of two suppositions. Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Finn, the members 
to whom the Committee was conceded, having a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, determined to avail themselves of the advantage it gave them; or, the friends 





a 


* Col. Verner, in a debate in the House of Commons, August llth, made the 
following observations on the partial proceedings adopted at the Committee, to 
which he called on members of the Committee for correction. No correction was 
given, and the gallant officer's statement, thus corroborated, is to be received as an 
admitted truth. He said “ it was naturally expected that the persons who had 
moved for the inquiry should be prepared to shew the necessity for it, by instituting 
charges against them—(hear, hear.) On the contrary, a request was made that 
evidence should be examined upon their part, even before it was attempted to make 
out a case against them. This proposal was acceded to, and witnesses were accord- 
ingly called. After the examination had proceeded for some time, a further pro- 
posal was made, that it should cease upon their part, notwithstanding there were at the 
time several witnesses in attendance, and others daily expected, to whom summonses 
had been sent, and that the examination should be continued on the part of their 
opponents. ‘This was also submitted to, upon the understanding that when the 
examination upon the part of their opponents was closed, they should be at 
liberty to call such witnesses as they thought proper, in order to rebut the evidence 
that might be incorrectly given against them, and to complete their case—(hear, 
hear.) In violation of this stipulation, the inquiry was closed abruptly, to the exclusion of 
witnesses who had been previously examined, and from whom they expected much important 
and valuable testimony. It was of that they had to complain, being a course wholly 
unprecedented, and of which no candid mind could approve.” 
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of the Orange institution, relying on the strength of their cause, had a confidence 
that even the partiality of adversaries like theirs must be overcome by the strength 
Large as was the allowance they made, it appears their calceu- 
lations were not rash, When the inquiry commenced, fifteen enemies of the Orange 
Society were at one side, two friends on the other; and between these was the 
moderating influence of ten impartial judges. When the inquiry ended, such a 
change had been effected, that Mr. O'Connell and his adherents could not prevail 
They were strong enough to exclude witnesses whom the 
Orangemen thought it of vital importance to produce; but such was the testimony 
actually taken before the Committee, that they could prevail no further. A ma- 
jority would not second their views; and, contrary to the order of proceedings 
adopted by the Municipal Corporation Commission, the Report of the destructives 
has been suppressed, and the evidence in opposition to which any Report on their 
side must have been framed, has heen published for parliamentary, if not general 


of their evidence. 


to carry a Report. 


instruction, 


The impression which this evidence is calculated to produce on a mind capable of 
rising above prejudice, may be inferred from the speech of Mr. Finch during the 
debate on Mr. Hume’s motion on the subject of Orange Lodges. Mr. Finch, it 
should be remembered, was one of those members who voted in favour of a Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill years before the marvellous conversion of so many honourable 
members to what were styled liberal opinions had been effected. The same spirit of 
candour in which he weighed arguments which, admitting the reasonableness of a 
very natural presumption, were not to be lightly disregarded, accompanied him to 
the Orange investigation; and in his speech the society had the benefit of it. 
Throughout the entire of that interesting and effective speech, he is not found, in a 
single instance, resting his conclusions, when favourable to the Orange Society, on 
the testimony of witnesses produced in its behalf. He selects Lord Gosford and 
Lord Caledon, both enemies to the Orange institution, the one violently, the other 
decidedly, opposed to it; and he, at the same time, ascertains the apparent ground 
of their hostility, and the unreasonableness of it. Both of these noble lords appear 
to have been uninformed as to the condition of those parts of Ireland in which the 
Orange institution does not prevail; and, accordingly, unable to estimate by com- 
parison its effects where its influence is acknowledged. Both, however, bear honour- 
able testimony to the tranquillity and the general good order of the province of 
Ulster, the province in which the Orange institution is widely extended. Here 
there is no Insurrection Act—no necessity for severe coercion—life and property are 
secure—law is duly administered—the natural relations subsist between the pro- 
prietors of the soil and its cultivators ; and, with the exception of the broils which 
have disturbed the celebration of certain unwelcome anniversaries, Ulster wears the 
calm aspect that should characterize a portion of the British empire. 

From another witness-—Mr. Sinclair, of Tyrone, a very decided politician of the 
liberal school—produced against the Orange institution, he extracted similar tes- 
timony. This gentleman even goes the length of saying that he holds the north of 
freland to enjoy more undisturbed tranquillity than even counties in England. 
** You have stated that the people in the north of Ireland are more orderly and well 
conducted than the people in the south of Ireland? Yes; and that the people in 
the north of Ireland are more orderly and better conducted than the people of Eng- 
land.—The people in the north of Ireland, which is the strong-hold cf Orangeism, 
are better conducted, it appears, than the people of England, where there are no 
Orangemen, and the people of the south of Ireland, where there are comparatively 


few Orangemen? 


Certainly.” 


This witness, Mr. Sinclair, is a gentleman of large 


property, and appears to be a person of extensive and varied acquirements. He ex- 
presses himself adverse to the Orange Society, regards religious feuds as synonymous 
with the existence of religio-political societies, thinks that if societies of all kinds 
were suppressed, the sole remaining cause of disturbance in the province of Ulster 
would be removed ; but still affirms that, notwithstanding such feuds as sometimes 
disturb it, the general tranquillity of that province is superior to that, not merely of 
the southern parts of Ireland, but even of England herself. 

Mr. Finch was not satisfied with vindicating, by this unsuspicious testimony, the 
character of Ulster at the present day, He cited history—history as written by Roman- 
catholic authors, to shew what was the condition of the north of Ireland before the 
Orange institution had an existence, and he corroborated the testimony of the Plow- 


dens and Wyses, &c., &c., with the statements embodied in the Parliamentary Re- 
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ports of the year 1798. With what result does the reader imagine? To shew that 
the character of the north of Ireland at that day was directly the opposite of that 
for which it is now distinguished,—that its turbulence, its disorders, its crimes were 
flagrant and fearful, insomuch that that very Insurrection Act, which, since the 
year 1800, has never been required in Ulster, or applied to it, was originally con- 
trived with especial reference to its necessities, and applied, in the first instance, to the 
now peaceful district of Armagh. 

A case like this, ably and clearly stated—confirmed, too, by numerous proofs 
selected, in every instance, from testimony borne by witnesses or historians unfavour- 
able to the Orange Society—was, it might be thought, a full and comprehensive 
answer to the charges attempted to be brought against it. Mr. Finch established a 
stronger case. He shewed that not only was Ireland, and especially Ulster, in a 
state of distraction before the formation of the Orange system ; in a condition, after 
that system was formed, tranquil and well-ordered, precisely in proportion as Orange 
Lodges were strong and numerous; but he proved also that this tranquillity was 
secured notwithstanding the existence of most fierce and tumultuous elements of 
disorder ; notwithstanding the extensive prevalence of a treasonable conspiracy ; 
notwithstanding the wild agitation of principles hostile to British government, and 
strong efforts to effect a repeal of the legislative union. All these principles of tur- 
bulence the Hon. Member exposed with clearness and eloquence, and, considering 
the abundance of matter, with laudable brevity ; and, still adhering to his principle 
of taking only the testimony of enemies as his authority, gave proof that, through all 
the difficulties and temptations which surrounded them, the Orangemen maintained 
their fidelity to the British connexion, upheld the authority of the law, and, so far as 
they had power, preserved the peace of the country. Surely this Hon. Member's 
speech should be given to the public in a form likely to make it extensively known, and 
to secure its permanence. The frightful deseription which he gives of the southern 
districts in Ireland ; the inhuman murders of ministers of the church which he 
recounts; the abortive efforts to bring criminals to justice; the supplications of 
individuals to be excused for non-attendance at assizes; the proofs how terror of a 
multitude confederated against the law render all attempts at good government vain 
and ludicrous; and the contrast which then, by the shewing of adversaries, he exhibits 
in the state of Ulster, could not be without good effect in extending a knowledge of 
the real state of Ireland. Even strong prejudice could hardly resist so unsuspicious 
an argument. 

The eloquent exposé of Mr.Finch is the more conclusive, because of the memorable 
truth, that not one of his statements was contradicted, nor a single argument advanced by 
him made the subject even of disputation. Mr. Shiel, with his usual adroitness, diverted 
attention altogether from the matter in debate, and magnified some reports of excesses 
in the north of Ireland, until, seen through the exaggerating medium of his deserip- 
tion, they acquired an adventitious importance. Orangemen, he says, have granted 
sums of money to aid their brethren in defending and instituting proseeutions. 
Granted. Is it a forbidden interference with the administration of justice to do so? 
Is it unwise, in a country where a new crime has been created, where the honoured 
practice of more than acentury has been declared an offence, and declared so by an 
Act of Parliament, on the construction and meaning of which men of opposite 
politics have strongly differed, is it unwise, in such a country, to let the humbler 
classes of protestants feel that the same individuals who advise them earnestly to 
comply with the requirements of even such legislation as this, will be also ready to 
afford them assistance and advice in any case in which they believe them harassed 
by an unjust prosecution? Above all, is it necessary to give legal assistance in 
a country where, it is said by their own partisans, Roman catholics of the humble- 
classes have no respect for an oath, if taken in a court of justice ;* and where, after 
the exposure of such a conspiracy as that which Mr. Serjeant Jackson detected 
in Cork between a popish priest t and popish witnesses to swear away the life of an 
innocent man, the prosecutor for the crown, instead of throwing down his brief, and 
ordering the sacerdotal perjurer into the dock, (a course which perhaps law would not 
authorize him to take, ) actually declared, that, under existing cireumstances, he must 
give evidence to prove manslaughter against the prisoner. 


ae 








* See Inglis’s Tour, and the Speech of Chief Justice Bushe. 
t See the Standard of Tuesday or Wednesday, (August 18 or 19.) 
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It is an important fact that an advocate and champion .like Mr. Shiel (who must, 
of necessity, in proportion to the eagerness with which he studies the furtherance of 
the projects of his party (it may not be safe to specify them), bate that society which 
furnishes the main obstruction to his views,) has not been able to adduce a single 
instance in which the existence of the Orange Society proved detrimental to the administra- 
tion of justice, or to offer the faintest shadow of denial to the incontrovertible statements of 
Mr. Finch. And this in a speech not more scrupulous or less distinguished for 
** rhetorical artifice” than those by which he has of ancient date been so renowned. 
They who will compare the statements of this eloquent artificer with the testimonies 
on which they were professedly founded, will have no hesitation in affirming that, in 
every instance in which they could affect the Orange cause injuriously, they are con- 
trary to the evidence,even in that imperfect state in which, owing to the dexterity of the 
Hon. Member and his associates, it has been reported to Parliament. 

The space which would be required cannot be afforded for the exposure of the ad- 
venturous precipitancy with which the eloquent gentleman misrepresented the evi- 
dence he had, in the strength of his majority, previously screened from the en- 
counter of conflicting testimony ; but as the great strength of his case arose out of some 
riots at elections and processions, it may be well to conclude these remarks with a single 
quotation from the minutes of evidence. Mr. Shiel is Member for Tipperary, and 
was, it is understood, the examiner in the following interrogatories. The Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan was the respondent. 

Q. 646. “ You have stated that the north of Ireland, generally speaking, has been 
extremely tranquil; are you not aware that a great number of crimes have arisen 
from the processions of both parties in the north of Ireland?”——A. “I am aware 
that there have been collisions between the Orangemen and those who opposed their 
processions, and that crimes have been committed.” 

Q. 647. “ The Orange processions, at least, have been the occasion of violation of 
the law, attended with bloodshed, in the north of Ireland ?”—* Yes; Orangemen, 
in their processions, have sometimes been attacked; but still I would repeat, the 
character of the North is tranquil; and I have not the slightest doubt, an inquiry 
would prove that there have not been so many outrages in any county in Ulster, 
from 1800 to 1835, as have been perpetrated within two years, in the county of 
Tipperary.” 

It is a curious coincidence to see the representative of a county in which, within a 
space of two years and five months, more than five hundred and fifty murders were 
perpetrated, arraigning the constitutional and gallant body who reclaimed Ulster from 
a state in which it resembled Tipperary, and have kept it in peacefulness, by the ac- 
knowledgment of adversaries, scarcely to be paralleled in England. “ Dat veniam 
corvis,”’ &c. &e. 

One circumstance, and only one, was necessary to complete the case which Mr. 
Finch established; namely, the amount of force, military and constabulary, by which 
the peace of Ulster has been preserved. Colonel Verner, in the course of the debate, 
supplied the deficiency. Of regiments of infantry, cavalry, and military depots, in 
Ireland, there are fifty-six; in Ulster less than five ;—so that, according to the con- 
elusion of the gallant member, the province which contains nearly a third of the 
population is preserved in a state of tranquillity which would not be discreditable to 
any part of England, by a force not the twelfth of that which is unhappily found neces- 
sary in Ireland. To this,as a matter of economy, he called the attention of the 
honourable member for Middlesex ; but he called without effect. In the judgment 
of that accomplished individual, there are (strange to say) matters of higher moment 
than even an economical saving or reduction. But it is a matter to which the atten- 
tion of more unprejudiced individuals should be directed. It is continually repeated 
that the nation is put to enormous expense by the military force required in Ireland. 
Henceforth men may discriminate, and insist that the province which demanded the 
largest military force before the institution of the Orange Society, now that it con- 
tains nearly thirteen hundred Orange lodges, is chargeable with only the twelfth of the 
expense incurred by the Irish military establishment. It was of much consequence 
that the statement to this effect was made, under circumstances, and in a manner 
which shewed that contradiction was challenged. It received the tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the parties who would be most ready to give it a denial, had they any 
ground for disputing its correctness. 

Another matter of much importance was tacitly admitted on the same occa- 
sion. Colonel Verner charged the honourable member for Dublin with having long 
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endeavoured, by flatteries of the most extravagant nature, to gain over the Orange 
party to his views —namely, his projects for a dismemberment of the empire by a 
repeal of the legislative union, and with having resorted to his resent system of 
abuse and persecution only because he had altogether failed in his attempts at sedue- 
tion. ‘* At a meeting, held in January, 1831,” said the honourable member, “ Mr. 
O'Connell spoke of his beloved Orange fellow-countrymen—the most noble, generous, 
and patriotic body of men any country ever saw,” and continuing for a consider. 
able time in this strain, concluded, by praying, with uplifted hands, ‘‘ that God and 
they might forgive him.” He then pulled down the orange and green banner, whieh 
waved over his head, kissed the colours repeatedly, and alternately tore open his 
waistcoat, and pressed the orange to his naked bosom, amid loud and uproarious 
cheering.” To this Mr. O'Connell uttered no denial—to this, indeed, no other 
individual than that honourable member would be likely to hazard a denial, for it 
was but a single incident in a long-continued series of efforts to wile away 
the Orangemen of Ireland from their steadfast attachment to British connexion. 
Colonel Verner proceeded, contrasting the angry expressions of mortified and disap- 
pointed ambition with the cajoleries of lover-like salutation. In a speech, delivered 
February JO0th, 1835, he represents the honourable and learned repealer as having 
thus given vent to his indignation at not finding the Orangemen more complying— 
“T have spent the last five years in fruitless endeavours to conciliate them. I thought 
to bring them over, but I might as well attempt to coax with success the sucking 
tiger, or the full-grown lion.” 

This, too, was undenied—and what is the conclusion? That the Orangemen of 
Ireland are persecuted simply because their adherence to British connexion could not 
be overcome, If they would consent to join with those who seek to dismember the 
empire, they would be praised as the noblest and most generous of patriots; but 
because they resisted all efforts to win them to this course by menace and allurement, 
the flatteries, the “‘coaxings,” of five years, are changed into open hostility and per- 
secution. With their assistance, Mr. O’Connell has repeatedly declared, he could 
accomplish a speedy repeal of the union. Having found it impossible to obtain 
this assistance, he adopts the natural alternative, and will destroy them, if he can. 
Surely, all protestants must hope that this will remain long a hypothetical pro- 
position. 
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15th of September, at the Palace, at 10 o'clock in the morning. , 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Booth, J., of Dudley... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester. 
Briggs, John «.....+000+- Chaplain of the Dockyard at Devonport. 


Chevalier, Temple...... Mathematical Professor in Durham University. 

FOE, — es eeeseeeeeeeveres Curate of Claughton, near Lancaster, 

Goldney, Mr. ...+.+++0++- Chaplain of the Dockyard at Bermuda. 

Granger, John Cecil, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Sarum. 

Leighton, D. H.......... Curate of the New Church at Thornton-in-the- Fylde, 
Lancashire. 

Maberley, G. ............ First Master of Winchester School. 

UE. Ue Dpanepensienes Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Spencer, W. H.......... Domestic Chaplain to the Baroness Wenman., 

Wordsworth, C. ........ Second Master of Winchester School. 


— 


PREFERMENTS. 


fame. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

. St. Leonard P. C., , ™ wrt ‘ 
Bellett, George ... Bridgenorth  Salop Bridgu.Pec, T.Whitmore, Esq. 

. , { St. Mathew’s Kings-? ¢, oft eee 

Biddulph, T. ...... ) down P. C. ' Glouces. Glouces. 
Bussell, J. G....... Newark-upon-TrentV. Notts York The King 
Briscoe, Allan,..... Enham R., Hants  Winehes. Queen's Coll., Oxf. 
Chevalier, ‘T........ Esle P. C. Durham Durham Bp. of Durham 


East Lulworth and ) 
Cooke, I. Urban... Comb Keynes V., w. ¢ Dorset Bristol Joseph Weld, Esq, 
! the Chapel of Wool j 


Ss, Wx svkctdons J St. Benedict sP.C.,¢ Norwich Norwich The Parishioners 
: ? Norwich \ 
Gillbee, Charles... Kilsby R. Northam. Peterboro’ Oe aa eae ” 
Graham, John ... Cosgrove R. Northam. Peterboro’ Mrs. H. L. Mansell 
Greene, Valentine, Birkin R. York York Rev. Thomas Hill 
Hadley, George 5 Milborne St. Andrew Q Dorset Bristol T. Gundry, Esq 
. eo see % cum Dewlish V. 4 : : 
Harcourt, L. V..... Beckenham R. Kent Rochester John Cator, Esq. 
+ New ChurchatC ( Rev. W. B.T. Beatt, 
Hodgson, W....... §: ot = _ oomb 2 Somerset B. & W. and Mr. G. Steart, 
i own, near Bath § i Trustess 
Langton, Edward, Bentworth R. Hants Winches. R. Mathews, Esq. 
Langton, Arthur, a eae Norfolk Norwich The King 


Pulham St. Mary’s 
Leigh, William ... ? R.w. St. Mary Mag- p Norfolk Norwich The King 


dalen C. annexed 


Marychurch, W.T. ) Sudburn cum Capelia Suffolk Norwich The King 
: ? de Orford R. 


Newlove, R. ..... Thorner C. W. York York : 
Ogle, E. Chaloner, Bedlington V. Northum, Durhain DPD. & C. of Durham 
reget, Fi Rs. .6<: Elford R, Stafford Lich. & C. Hon. F.G. Howard 


Pedder, James ... Garstang V. Lancas. Chester Rev. John Pedder 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
Pinder, F. F....... Gosforth R. Cumber. Carlisle 
Powell, R. T....... Wiggenhall St.MaryV. Norfolk Norwich 
Russell, Fred....... eviaaty a 7 sae W. York York 

lifax, P. C. 


St. Peterthe Great V., 

Smith, William ... Wore., w. Whiting Worcester Worcester 
ton Chapel annexed 

Well V. 


Stubbs, Phinchas, N. York Chester 


Thorp, John ..... Ay 4 } oxford Oxford 
Turner, W. H.... Trent R. Somerset B. & W. 
Vernon, W. H.... Carshalton R. Surrey Winches. 
Were, E. B. ...... Chipping Norton V. Oxford Oxford 


Whiteside, J. W., 
Wimberley, C. M., 
Wilson, — ........- 


Trinity C., Ripon York York 
Gumfreston R. Pembroke St. David's 
C. of Kirkby Malhamdale in Craven 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Ashworth, George, Elland York 
Cage, Edward...... Fastling R. Kent Canterb. 
Campbell, J. C..... Halling C. Gloucester Gloucester 


Chevalier, T. C.... Knoddishall C. 

Comber, Thomas, Oswaldkirk R. 
Drury, Mark, Brussells 

Hughes, Richard, Shelsey Walsh R. Worcester Hereford 
ae Bae R Norfolk Norwich 

{ St. Mary’s R., Rom- 2 


Suffolk Norwich 
N. York York 


Johnson, Paul 


Jones, Theophilus, ? ; Kent Canterb. 
ney Marsh 4 
Lightfoot, J. ...... Enham R. Hants Winches. 
Marshall, John ... Ovingdean R. Sussex Chichester 
Mildmay, W. St. John, Dogmersfield R. Hants Winches. 
Nunn, William ... Penzance 
Cheshire 


O’ Kell, Thomas.. { Tarporley C. 


Patron. 
Sir H. F. Senhouse 
Lord Chancellor 


J. Whitacre, Esq. 


D.&C.of Worcester 


C. Chaplin, Esq. 
C. Peers, Esq. 


Corp. Ch. Coll., Ox. 
John Cator, Esq. 
D.&C.of Gloucester 
D. & C. of Ripon 
J. Meyrick, Esq. 


Earl of Winchelsea 
W. Wyndham, Esq. 
J. Vernon, Esq. 
Rev. T. Comber 


Lord Foley 


W. Wyndham, Esq. 
Chan, of D.of Lane. 


Abp. of Canterbury 


Queen’s Coll., Oxf. 
W. Marshall, Esq. 
Lady Mildmay 


*¢& Master of Tarporley Endowed Grammar School. 


Pe, Bi. cicececes Oldberrow R. 
Rennell, W. Blackstone, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
ss Bicester V. Oxford Oxford 
Smith, John ...... 


Stubbin, N. J. ... 
RE, OD ck cccccécs 
Waymouth, C. ..,. 
Wilson, Edward, 


Hingham P. C. Norfolk Norwich 
Westleigh V. Devon Devon 
West Town, near Bristol 


Chapel Allerton C. W. York York 


ee ee 


IRELAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Warwick Worcester 


SirG. P. Turner, Bt 


& Head Master of Dilharn Grammar School, Staffordshire 


Lord Wodehouse 
D. & C. of Exeter 


V. of Leeds 


Rev. W. Tyndall, to the Rectory of Kilmactigue, Diocese of Tuam. 


Rev. W. Hughes, to the Living of Aghanloo. 


DEATHS. 


At Denson Grove, near Dublin, the Rev. Samuel Roe. 


The Venerable Dr. Ussher, Archdeacon of Raphoe, aged 69. 


Rev. J. D. Latouche, Curate of St. Anne's, Dublin. 
Rev. R. Wynne, Rector of Belturbet, aged 73. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


——. 


Saturday, August 1. 
On Saturday last, the following gentlemen 


POSTER. COMB. 


| Aug. 2. Mr. Jenkins, Trin. 


were admitted Actual Fellows of Magdalen | 
College :—the Rev. J. P. Wilson, M.A., Lin- | 


colnshire ; C. W. Borrett, M.A., Diocese of 
Norwich; the Rev. W. Richardson, M.A., 
York; and Roundell Palmer, B.A., Oxford- 
shire. 


The same day, the following Demies of | 


Magdalen, College were elected Probationary 
Fellows: — W. Robertson, M.A., Somerset- 
shire; T. Harris, B.A., Warwickshire ; Rev. 
G. A. Chaplin, B.A., Lincolnshire ; J. M. 
Cholmeley, B.A., Lincolnshire ; Rev. J. R. 
Bloxam, B.A., Warwickshire ; and C. Reade, 
B.A., Oxfordshire. R. Lowe, B.A., of 
University, was elected a Probationary Fellow 
on the Nottinghamshire Foundation. 


August 15, 
On ange Oh last, Mr. J. Meyrick was 
elected an Exhibitioner on the Michel Founda- 
tion at Queen's College. 


August 22. 


On Monday, the 3rd iast., Mr. J. Hawkins 
was elected Founders’ kin Scholar of Pem- 
broke, on the Foundation of T. Teasdale, Esq. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
concurrence of his Most Gracious Majesty, has 
conferred upon the Rev. G. Oliver, Porastenl 
Curate of Wolverhampton, the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 

——— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, August 14. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1835. 
PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 2. Coll. Regal. 
9. Coll. Trin. 
16. Coll. Joh. 
23. Mr. Ward, Chr. 
39. Mr. Mareus, Regin. 
Sept. 6. Mr. Newland, Corp. 
13. Mr. Stevenson, Jes. 
20. Coll. Regal. 
27. Coll. Trin. 
Oct. 4. Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Berkeley, Chr. 
18. Mr. Cheere, Regin. 
25, Mr. Lowry, Clar. 
1. Commem. Beneract, 
8. Mr. Henslow, Jes. 
5. Coll. Regal. 
22. Coll. Trin. 
29. Coll. Joh. 
Dec. 6. Mr. Stone, Pet. 
13. Mr. Holland, Regin. 
20. Mr. Haymes, Clar. 
27. Mr. Pinder, Cai. 


Nov. 


ee 


9. Mr. Nairne, Trin. 
16. Mr. Mason, Trin, 
23. Mr. Baker, Trin. 
24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. Darnell, Trin, 
30. Mr. J. B. B. Clarke, Trin, 
Sept. 6. Mr. Head, Trin. 
13. Mr. Wilson, Emm, 
20. Mr. Bayley, Joh. 
21. Fest. S. Marr. Mr. Hymers, Joh. 
27. Mr. Sparke, Joh. 
j “a ,, § Mr. Keeling, Joh, 
29. Fest. S. Micn. ? Mr-H. Yorke, Joh. 
Oct. 4. Mr. R. Foster, Joh. 


11. Mr. Fludyer, Joh. 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Marsden, Joh. 
25. Mr. Suttaby, Joh. 
28. Fest. SS.Sim. & Jup. Mr. Fox, Joh. 
Nov. 1. Fest. Om. Sanctr. Mr. Cole, Joh. 
& Mr. Say, Joh. 
15. Mr. Greensall, Joh. 
22. Mr. Flavell, Joh. 
29. Mr. Hubbersty, Joh. 
30. Mr. Gretton, Joh. 
Dec. 6. Mr. Coleridge, Joh. 
13. Mr. Stone, Pet. 
20. Mr. Coueh, Pet. 
21. Fest.S.Tuom. Mr. Bonney, Clar, 
25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Booth, Corp. 
26. Fest. S. Sreru. Mr. Wells, Corp. 
27. Fest. S. Jon. Mr. Small, Emm. 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Ainslie, Emm. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
¢ Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Greaves, Emm. .< Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Norman, Pet. 
Mr. Hodgson, Corp. . Jr Taylor, Cath, 
Mr. Wood, Corp. 
Mr. Symes, Jes. 
Mr. Nottidge, Trin. . J i Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 


Resp. in Jur, Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. Kinderley, Trin. 


| Mr. Hollingshead, Jah} a Crackanthorpe, 


Joh. 


Oppon. 
Mr. Evans, Cai. 
* *\ Mr. Whitworth, Jes. 


Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. White, Emm. 


—— ee 


On the 2nd inst., J. Buller, Esq., Scholar of 
King’s college, in this University, was elected 
a Fellow of that society ; and on the 3rd, G. 
W. Money, F. E. Durnford, W. Young, G. 
A. Seymour, and F. E. Long, were elected 
Scholars of the same society. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. Fisher, 
Higham, Leicestershire; of Rev. T. L. Bay- 
liff, Little Iford, Essex ; of Rev. W.M. Smith 
Marriott, Horsmonden R. ; of Rev. C. Chil- 
ders, Cantley Parsonage, near Doncaster ; of 
Rev. J. H. Sparke, the College, Ely ; of Rev. 
T. T. Roe, Swerford R., Oxon; of Rev. Dr. 
Faussett, St. Giles’s, Oxford; of Rev. W. H. 
Karslake, Meshaw R.; of Rev. Mr. Nunn, 
the Orchard, near Penzance ; of Rev. W. Va- 
lentine, Chaplain of the London Hospital ; of 
Rev. J. H. Alt, Enford V. Wilts; of Rev. W. 
Mason, Normanton V.; of Rev. W. Knight, 
R. of St. Michael's; of Rev. W. C. Bennett, 
Corsham V., Wilts; of Rev. R. Skipsey, 
Northallerton ; of Rev. J. Foster, Abbotsbury ; 
of Rev. Mr. Blount, Hampreston R. 

Of Daughters—The \ady of the Rev. A. 
Hewlett, Astley Parsonage, near Manchester ; 
of Rev. J. Hooper, Rolvendon V., Kent; of 
Rev. W. Truell, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin ; 
of Rev. G. Maclear, Bedford ; of Rev. C. Grif- 
fith, Park Grescent, Worthing; of Rev. S. 
Tilbrook, Freckenham R. ; of Rev. F. Glover, 
Winterborne, Steepleton ; of Rev. C. Craven, 
Birmingham ; of Rev. J. H. Gray, Bolsover 
Castle ; of Rev. T. W. Whitaker, Stanton-by- 
Bridge R. ; of Rev. R. Hutchinson, East Ret- 
ford ; of Rev. C. Forward, Kingsford, Dorset ; 
of Rev. E. Wilton, West Lavington. 


MARRIAGES. 
The Rev. R. D. Wilmot, M.A., v. of Ken- 


nington, in Kent, to Jane, youngest d. of C. 

Turner, Esq., A.R.A.; Rev. W. T. Sandys, 
M.A.,, v. of St. Mary’s, Beverley, to Catherine 
Elizabeth, only d. of the late W. W. Abney 

Esq., Royal Horse Guards Blue; Rev. J. Ro- 
bertson, to Sophia Hopkins, d. of the late Mr. 
Boote, of Milton, Berks : Rev. D. H. Leigh- 
ton, M.A., of Thornton, Lancashire, to Caro- 
line, third d. of the late T. Kesteven, Esq. ; 
Rev. W. Holmes, r. of West Newton, Nor- 
folk, to Jemima, d. of the late Sir C. Flower, 
Bart. ; Rev. G. King, M.A., r. of St. Law- 
rence, in the city of Norwich, to Elizabeth, 
third d.of the late John Steward, Esq., of 
East Carlton; Rev. J. R. Inge, M.A., of 
Trinity Coll., Camb., to Marianne, eldest d. of 
the late John Riley, Esq., of Hertford House, 
near Coventry; Rev. T. Powell, c. of Tin- 
tern, Monmouthshire, to Clara, third d. of the 
Rev..T. Prosser, of Snodhill Court, and r. of 
Dorstone, Herefordshire ; Rev. R. Wedgwood, 


to Fanny, youngest d. of the Rev. O. Crewe, 
r. of Muxton, Staffordshire, and of Astbury, 
Cheshire; Rev. W. Cowlard, to Sarah Phillis 
Clode, widow of Capt. E. Kelly, late of H.M, 
Hist regiment of Light Infantry; Rev. J. L. 
Popham, B.A., r. of Chilton Foliat, Wilts, to 
Frances, eldest d. of E, L. Sanders, Esq. ; Rev. 
H. G. Talbot, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church, eldest son of the late Very Rev. C. 
Talbot, Dean of Salisbury, to Mary Elizabeth, 
third d. of the late Hon. Sir W. Ponsonby, 
K.C.B.; Rev. W. Stone, B.A., of Wadham 
Coll., Oxon, to Susan Anne, youngest d. of 
Mr. Symonds, of Beaumont-street, Oxford; 
Rev. D. Jackson, M.A., of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxon, to Margaret, youngest d. of M. Davis, 
Esq., of Burton, Westmoreland; Rev. B. 
Bowles, of Pirbright, in Surrey, to Sophia, 
second d. of the Rev. J. Deedes, r. of Willing- 
ale, Essex ; Rev. T. Garnier, to Lady Cathe- 
rime Keppel, youngest d. of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Senile: Rev. E. F. Glanville, M. A., 
a Fellow of Exeter College on the Cornwall 
Foundation, to Mary Ann, widow of the Rev. 
F. C. Spencer, of Wheatfield; Rev. W. Ban- 
nerman, of North Bank, Regent's Park, to 
Felicia, second d. of J. Rawlinson, Esq., of 
Wimpole-street; Rev. G. Hamilton, ALA, 
Minister of Christ Church, Bloomsbury, to 
Lucy, d. of Henry Chinn, Esq., of Lichfield 
Close; Rev. R. Pritchard, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, to Frances Fisher, third d. of the late 
W. Hodges, Esq. ; Rev. Sir E. W. B. Sandys, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Camb., r. 
of Winstone, Gloucestershire, to Mary Ann 
Turner Merywether, eldest d. of W. S. Mery- 
wether, Esq., of Grovefield; Rev. J. S. Hird, 
of Ringwood, Hants, to Elizabeth, d. of P. 
Bedwell, Esq., of Clapham-common ; Rev. T. 
Echalaz, to Susan, d. of T. Tourle, Esq., of 
Landport, near Lewes, Sussex; Rev. J. H. 
Hughes, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon, to Margaret Sutherland, second d. of 
the late Col. Mackenzie, of Royston; Rev. J. 
O, W. Haweis, M.A., of Queen’s Coll., Oxon, 
to Mary, d. of T. H. Davies, of Spanish-place, 
Manchester-square; Rev. J. Chapman, r. of 
Dunton, Essex, to Frances, second d. of the 
Rey. Dr. Keate, Canon of Windsor, and r. of 
Hartley Wespall; Rev. H. L. Ventris, B.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Whetstone, to Ann, 
youngest d. of J. Newman, Esq. , of Soho-sq. ; 
Rev. C. B. Gould, r. of Lew Trenchard, to 
Mary Anne Tanner, niece of J. Vowler, Jun., 
Esq., of Parnacott. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


The “Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked “ From a Correspondent.” 





BERKSHIRE. 

On Monday, August 17th, a confirma- 
tion was held at the parish church, New 
Windsor, by the Bishop of Carlisle, who 
officiated for our venerable diocesan, 
Nearly 400 young persons received the 
sacred rite,— Windsor Herald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


An act for inclosing the parish of Stret- 
ham has recently received the royal assent. 
It provides for the commutation of tithes 
by land, in the usual proportions of one- 
fifth and one-eighth, and we understand a 
question of great importance to the owners 
of fen land, as to the proportion to be 
deemed arable and pasture, was discussed 
inthe committee, and fixed at one-third of 
the former and two-thirds of the latter. — 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

The congregation attending St. Michael’s 
church, in this town, has recently pre- 
sented the Rev. Professor Scholefield, with 
a handsome service of silver plate, con- 
sisting of a coffee-pot with lamp, milk jug, 
sugar basin, and waiter ; altogether weigh- 
ing 150 ounces. The coffee-pot and waiter 
bear the following inscription :— 

“ To the Rev. James Scholefield, M.A, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Presented on the 
fifteenth day of July, mpcccxxxv., being 
the twelfth anniversary of the commence- 
ment of his labours as minister of the 
church of St. Michael, Cambridge. Offered 
to him as a tribute of respect and gratitude 
for his zealous and faithful services as a 
Christian pastor, by his affectionate and 
attached congregation.” —Thid. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

A deputation of the parishioners of Bal- 
brough attended at the rectory on Saturday, 
the 15th of August, for the purpose of 
presenting to the Rev. S. W. Yates, a 
richly chased silver salver, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

‘* Presented by the parishioners of Bal- 
brough, Derbyshire, to the Rev. Samuel 
Wildman Yates, M.A, In testimony of 
their high estimation of his public and 
private services, as curate of that parish, 
and of their affectionate regret at his de- 
parture, August, 1835.”— Derbyshire Cour. 

It is in contemplation to erect a church 
at Tintwistle, and a most spirited sub- 
scription has already been commenced with 


that view. The family of Mr. Sidebotham 
and Brothers, near Motram, have given 
500l., and a few other individuals have 
added 3501. About 1,500/. will be re. 
quired, and as the want of a church has 
been long felt in that vastly-populated 
manufacturing district, we trust that other 
wealthy friends of the Established Church 
of England will give their assistance to a 
cause which has been so auspiciously com- 
menced,—TIbid, 

( From a Correspondent, )}—On the 20th of 
August a meeting of the parish of Saint 
Werburgh, Derby, took place for the pur- 
pose of granting a church rate. An 
amendment negativing the motion’ for a 
rate was moved by one of the most violent 
radicals of the town, and seconded by Mr. 
Gawthorn, independent minister, which 
latter gentleman, on the shew of hands 
being, by a large majority, in favour of the 
rate, demanded a poll, which, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of the anti- 
church rate party, by placards and can- 
vassing, ended, after being kept open for 
three days, as follows :— 


Votes. Voters. 

For the rate - - 247 156 
Againstit- - - 61 55 
Majority for the rate 186 101 


There was a contest for a rate last year, 
followed by a result as nearly as possible 
the same. It could have been by no hope 
of refusing the rate, but for the purpose 
of agitation, that the opposition to it this 
year has been raised. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter have 
paid a tribute to departed worth which 
does them honour: a tablet has been 
erected in the cathedral, bearing an ap- 
propriate inscription, to the memory of 
Mr. Salter, a highly talented professor of 
music, and one of the lay-vicars of the 
cathedral, who was thrown out of a car- 
riage and killed on the spot, on the 2ist 
July, 1834, in returning from a visit to @ 
friend in the neighbourhood.—Exeter Wes- 
tern Luminary. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


A very numerous and respectable public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Weymouth 
bas been held at the National School Room, 
in that town, when the Rev. E. H. Nolan, 
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a convert from popery, delivered an address 
on scriptural education in Ireland. The 
rev. gentleman entered into a minute, 
luminous, and interesting detail of the 
present state of religious education in the 
sister island. ‘The address was received 
with profound attention, and a handsome 
collection made at the door, amounting to 
nearly 191.—Salisbury Herald. 

A parish vestry has been held in Poole, 
Dorset, for the purpose of granting achurch 
rate, and the full rate of sixpence in the 
pound, the whole for which the church- 
wardens asked, was unanimously agreed 
to. The late exposure of the radicals in 
stopping the salary to the ringers, for 
ringing on certain loyal days, has bad the 
good effect of bringing many violent per- 
sons, who wish to keep up the appearance 
of loyalty, to their sober senses.— Ibid. 

We cannot refrain from noticing an act 
of liberality which has recently been shewn 
at Wimborne, by the Wesleyan Methodists 
of that town. They have voluntarily come 
forward and subscribed handsomely to- 
wards the repairs and improvements of 
the established church of that town,— Dor- 
set Chronicle. 

DURHAM, 

An elegant pocket communion service 
has been presented by the parishioners of 
Darlington, to the Rev. Jobn Marriner, in 
testimony of their esteem for him as a 
Christian minister, on relinquishing bis 
charge at Darlington.— York Courant. 

A numerous party of the inhabitants of 
Easington and the neighbourhood, on 
Monday, the 17th, gave their late respected 
curate, the Rev. William Rawes (who has 
been recently presented to the living of 
Bambro’, in Northumberland), a public 
dinner, at the house of Mr. Robert Wilkin- 
son, in Easington, Mr. Robert Ripling in 
the chair. And in an address well adapted 
to the occasion, presented an elegant sil- 
ver inkstand to Mr. Rawes, who returned 
thanks in a feeling and appropriate speech. 
On the same day the inhabitants of Easing- 
ton presented a gold ring to Mrs. Rawes, 
in testimony of their sincere respect.— 
Orford Paper. 

Dornuam Untversiry.—It appears by 
a parliamentary return, that the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham have already ap- 
plied church property to the amount of 
43,4151. 18s, 6d. to the establishment of 
a University at Durham. —Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

On Tuesday, August 18th, the half- 
yearly examination of the voung gentlemen 
of the Grammar School took place, in the 
presence of the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Chester, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, 


THE MONTH. 


and the Rev. T. W. Peile, senior tutor of 
the University. Prizes were awarded in 
classics to R. Ornsby, IH. W. Hodgson, 
R. Thompson, J. Hays, J. R. Davison, 
and F. Sheffield ; and in mathematics to 
C. Parker, H. W. Hodgson, R. Thompson, 
J. Hays, and R. Hodgson. The Trevor 
rize for English Composition was gained 
y W. Young; the second prize to XR, 
Pattenson.— Durham Advertizer. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Cuurcn-rates.—At a vestry-meeting 
at Cheltenham lately held, the Rev. F. 
Close, Incumbent, in the chair, the church. 
warden having called for a church-rate of 
three-pence, as being the smallest sum ne- 
cessary for the most pressing wants, it was 
moved and carried, without Opposition, 
that a rate of four-pence be granted, in 
order that there should be no deficiency in 
the funds required for the due maintenance 
of the church. —Gloucester Chronicle. 


HAM PSHIRE, 

On the 18th of July, one of those grati- 
fying exhibitions which have of late so 
frequently occurred, took place at West 
Meon, Hampshire. The parishioners of that 
place being desirous of testifying their grati- 
tude to the Rev. John Jennings, their late 
curate, for his unwearied zeal and exertion 
in the discharge of his pastoral duties, dur- 
ing aresidence of many years among them, 
formed a committee to collect the offerings 
of the inhabitants, and provide some per- 
manent memorial, to be presented to him. 
An elegant silver vase, prepared under the 
direction of the Ven. Archdeacon Bayley, 
Rector of the parish, and the Hon. J. W. 
Gage, was presented at a public dinner 
given by the inhabitants, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘* A token of respect and affection to the 
Rev. John Jennings, M.A., Rector of St. 
John's, Westminster, from his late parish- 
ioners, West Meon, Hants. 1835."— 
Salisbury Herald. 

A School Association bas been formed at 
Gosport, on the plan of the National 
School, for the Established church.— 
Ibid. 

The inhabitants of New Alresford are 
about to present their late curate, after a 
faithful discharge of his duties for nine 
years, with a handsome silver tea-pot and 
coffee-pot. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—** A token of respect and affection 
from the parishioners of New Alresford to 
their late curate, the Rev. W. Plucknett, 
A.M. 1835.’’—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Wivcnester, July 20.—On Tuesday 
afternoon the Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, 
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the Rev. J. T. Giffard, and the Rev. J. 
Ekins, Posers, was received, according to 
annual custom, with a Latin speech, de- 
livered under the middle gate of the Col- 
lege, by Mr. Darnell, one of the senior 
scholars. On Wednesday morning, after 
divine service in the chapel, the composi- 
tions and speeches to which his Majesty’s 
medals had been adjudged were recited in 
the school, before a numerous audience, in- 
cluding the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, for- 
merly a Fellow ot New College, by the 
under-mentioned gentlemen, scholars of 
the college :— 

Gold Medal.—Latin Essay—Mr. G. B. 
Lee, ‘‘ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.”’ 

English Verse— Mr. N. Darnell, ‘* St. 
Paul at Athens.” 

Silver Medal.—Latin Speech —Mr. F, 
C. Penrose. 

English Speech—Mr, Bathurst, ‘* From 
Mr. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America.” 

The election then commenced for Win- 
chester College and New College, and the 
examinations were concluded on Thursday 
evening. Yesterday evening @ very nu- 
merous party of the principal gentry of the 
city and neighbourhood were present at 
the college, when Domum was celebrated 
in the usual manner. The hall was deco- 
rated with flags and banners, and on no 
oceasion did the interesting ceremony 
pass off with greater éclut.—Southampton 
Herald, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. Bernard Gilpin has recently 
vacated the rectory of St. Andrew’s, Hert- 
ford, in consequence of some conscientious 
scruples as to certain passages in the Com- 
munion service of the Church of England. 
The living is in the gift of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster.—Salisbury 
Herald, 

KENT. 

The parishioners of Ashford having in- 
vited their late respected curate, Dr, 
Nance, to dine with them, presented him 
with an elegant silver tea service, in con- 
Sequence of his leaving the parish to re- 
side on his living at Old Romney.—Kentish 
Observer, ; 

LANCASHIRE, 

Mr. Rowlandson, the late highly re- 
spected curate of Leyland, was presented 
by his late parishioners with a very splen- 
did tea service, and a set of table spoons, 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Pre- 
sented to the Rev, ‘I’. Rowlandson, by his 
late parishioners, as a token of their esteem 
and regard for his services, as Curate of 
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Leviand, during eleven years. July, 1835,” 
— Preston Pilot. 

The Rev. Richard Dunford, who has 
recently been appointed to the rectory of 
Middleton, bas voluntarily given up all 
claim to funeral dues from St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Birch, in that parish, whereby the 
dues will be reduced one-half, It is also 
his intention to promote the building of a 
church in Thornham, where it is much 
wanted, there being neither church, chapel, 
nor school, in the whole township,— Man. 
chester Courier. 

New Cuvrcues.—lIn spite of the despe- 
rate efforts now making by radicalism to 
pull down our venerable church, sacred 
edifices devoted to the worship of God, ac- 
cording to the pure doctrines of the esta. 
blishment, are springing up around and on 
every side of us; and, as they start into 
existence, may they go on and prosper.— 
One at Milnthorp, to be commenced im- 
mediately ; one at Tebay-in-Orton, under 
direction of a committee; achapel at Bra- 
thay-by-Clappersgate, near Ambleside, 
will be let by contract this day; and a 
neat chapel was recently erected at Sawrey, 
near Hawkshead. Then in another direc- 
tion we have achurch building at Bentham, 
another at Thornton-in-the-Fylde, one at 
Preston, and another at Ashton, near the 
latter town.— Lancaster Gazette. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Courier” furnishes the following informa- 
tion relative to the increase of churches in 
that part of the county of Lancaster which 
lies south of the Lune :— 

Churches erecting, or about to be com. 
menced immediately. —Trawden, near Colne; 
Worsthorn, near Burnley ; Small Bridge, 
near Rochdale; Broughton, Cheetham, 
and Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester ; 
Kirkdale and Knotty Ash, near Liverpool ; 
Ashton-upon-Ribble, near Preston; and 
Thornton, near Poulton-le.F ylde. 

Churches lately built, re-built, &e.—Tock- 
holes, near Blackburn ; Todmorden, near 
Rochdale ; Sportland Bridge, near Roch- 
dale ; Aspul, near Wigan; Melling, near 
Ormskirk ; Lytham, near Preston; Hey- 
wood, near Bury. 

Churches lately enlarged and enlarging.— 
Dean, near Bolton-le-Moors ; Newton-in- 
Mackerfield ; Blackpool, near Poulton-le- 
Fylde. 

Temporary Chapels lately opened. — 
Freckleton, near Kirkham ; Mellor Brook, 
Balderstone, near Blackburn; Chatburn, 
near Clitheroe ; and Crossens, near South- 

ort. 

: Intended Churches or Chapels. —Haberg - 

ham Eaves, some Astley Bridge, near 

Bolton-le-Moors; Longsight, near Man- 
22 
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chester ; Tonge, near Middleton ; Thorn- 
ham, near Middleton; West Houghton, 
near Wigan; Jordan-street, Preston ; and 
Out-Rawcliffe, near Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Nearly thirty townships and villages in 
these limits might be named where episco- 
pal establishments are desirable. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Hamesteav.—The following is a copy 
of a petition against the Irish Church Bill 
in the course of signature by the inha- 
bitants of this place, and which has already 
been signed by all the leading gentry of 
the parish :— 

To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the undersigned 
inhabitants of the parish of St. John, 
Hampstead, in the county of Middlesex 

Sheweth—-That your petitioners have 
beard with dismay that a Bill isdepending 
before your Honourable House, entitled 
“A Bill for the better regulation of 
Ecclesiastical revenues, and the promo- 
tion of religious and moral instruction in 
Ireland,”’ in which is contained clauses for 
suspending Ecclesiastical benefices in 
Ireland not containing tifty members of 
the Established Church, diminishing the 
income in other parishes, and appropri- 
ating the revenues so obtained to other 
than Ecclesiastical purposes. 

Your petitioners have always looked 
upon a Protestant Establishment as one of 
the most distinguished blessings of the 
United Kingdom. They are willing at all 
times to concur in any measures which 
shall seem calculated to improve the 
efficiency, to enforce the duties, or to 
correct any proved abuses of our Eccle- 
siastical system. They are desirous to 
press no objection which may be enter- 
tained to any commutation of the revenues 
appropriated to it, provided those changes 
contemplate the continual application of 
those revenues to the uses of the National 
Church : they abstain from urging any 

doubts they feel as to the propriety of 
many clauses in the present Bill, and even 
from deprecating at the present moment 
the particular destination which is pro- 
posed for the revenues now intended to be 
withdrawn from the support of a minister 
of the established religion; but they 
earnestly implore beg Honourable House 
not to pass into a law a bill which will re- 
move testant doctrines, and Protestant 
instruction, and Protestant example from 
those districts of Ireland where those ad- 
vantages are most needed, because they 
are most rarely to be found. 
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A similar petition isalso to be presented 
to the House of Lords. 


A handsome piece of plate, consisting of 
a silver vase, surmounted by a model of 
St. Saviour’s Church, bas been presented 
to Mr. Saunders, as a testimonial of the 
opinion of the inhabitants of Southwark of 
that gentleman’s zeal in effecting the res. 
toration of the Ladye Chapel, St. Saviour’s. 
The vase was presented ata public dinner, 
given on the occasion atthe London Tavern. 

Sr. Martiy’s Cuurcu.—At a vestry 
meeting held for the purpose on Friday 
July 3ist, the Vicar in the chair, resolu- 
tions were adopted that the church should 
be repaired and beautified as soon as the 
necessary funds shall have been raised by 
subscription. A committee was appointed 
to obtain estimates of expense, and solicit 
subscriptions. ‘The Duke of Northumber- 
land’s name was placed on the list of the 
committee. 

A meeting of the rate-payers of the 
parish of St. James's, Westminster, has 
been held, to take into consideration a pro- 
posal to advance a sum out of the poor 
rates, not to exceed one half, taking the 
average of three years, to an emigration 
fund, to pay the expense of such paupers 
as are entitled toa settlement in the parish, 
who are willing toemigrate. ‘The object is 
to be applied chiefly to children, the emi- 
gration ofeach of which will cost about 10/. 


It seems that the building ofa ‘‘ Military 
Chapel” at the new barrack in the Bird- 
cage-walk, St. James’s-park, is to be per- 
severed in. A sum of 6,403/. is named 
for the purpose, in the Ordnance Estimates 
just printed—viz., ‘* 6,403/. for a military 
chapel at the new barrack, St. James’s-park, 
for the use ofthe troops quartered in London, 
and calculated to accommodate 1,500 per- 
sons. ""—Morning Herald, 


We learn that the Bishop of London is 
about to proceed to Holland, with a view 
to administer the rite of confirmation to 
the English Protestants in that kingdom. 
We also learn that his Majesty has offered 
his Lordship the use of a steamer to convey 
him to and from his destination. — Record. 

The Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry met on Saturday, 22nd of August, 
and adjourned the further prosecution of 
their inquiries until the 13th of November 
next.—Standard, 

The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts have transmitted 
an Address, with the copies of the King’s 
Letter, lately obtained in behalf of the 
Society, in which address they call upon 
individuals to supply, by voluntary asso- 
ciations, that assistance for the spread of - 
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the Gospel which they consider it the duty 
of a Christian nation to provide especially 
for its colonies, but which duty will be no 
longer discharged by the British govern- 
ment! The document also sets forth the 
additional claims upon the Society, in con- 
sequence of the abolition of slavery.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

At the distribution of prizes to the scho- 
lars at King’s College, London, it was an- 
nounced that the Principal of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, bad founded an en- 
dowment of 50/, per annum, to be awarded 
annually to the students of King’s Col 
lege.— bid. 

HornseyCuurcn.—During the present 
month, a magnificent window has been 
placed in the church of Hornsey, which, 
for general heauty of character, imposing 
dignity, richness, and depth of tone in 
colouring, stands unrivalled, as a work of 
art, by any previous efforts in glass-stain- 
ing, and ertitles the artist, Mr. David 
Evans, of Shrewsbury, to rank bighest 
in the class of his profession. — From a 
Correspondent, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

An oratorio was performed on Wednes- 
day, August 19th, on the opening of the 
new organ, inOvingbam Church, presented 
to the parish by the present vicar, the Rev. 
James Birkett. The munificent gift was 
acknowledged by a numerous and highly 
respectable audience.— Newcastle Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

On Tuesday, July @ist, at twelve 
o'clock, the ceremony took place of laying 
the foundation stone of a new church, at 
Littlemore, in this county. There were 
present about 300 persons. The Rev. 
John H, Newman, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, in this city, 
in which parish two-thirds of the village 
of Littlemore is situated, delivered an ud- 
dress to his parishioners with great fer- 
vency, after which be read some prayers 
from the evening service. The mother of 
Mr. Newman, attended by Professor 
Keble, Fellow of Oriel college, and author 
of “The Christian Year,” then went 
down to the foundations; the stone was 
lowered, and Mr. Joseph Banting, the 
gentleman appointed to build the church, 
handed the trowel and hammer to Mrs. 
Newman. The ceremony was concluded 
with singing the Old Hundredth Psalm, 
in which the persons assembled all joined. 
—Oxford Paper. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
he foundation stone of the new church 
erecting at Whitchurch, at the sole ex- 
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pense of the Countess of Bridgewater, 
was laid, on Thursday, August 6th, b 
the rector of the parish, the Rev. C. M. 
Long.—Glamorgan Guardian, 


SENTENCE UPON A CLERGYMAN FOR 
PREACHING THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
LATE MR. IRVING. 


The Ecclesiastical Court, at Bridgnorth’ 
sat a few days ago, to bring to a conclu” 
sion the proceedings instituted by th® 
churchwardens of the parish of St Leo- 
nard's, Bridgnorth, against the Rev- 
Henry Dutton, incumbent of that parish. 

The defendant appeared in person. 

The charges against the defendant were 
principally for maintaining and preaching 
doctrines contrary to those of the church 
of England, as by law established, and for 
writing and publishing a pamphlet en- 
titled“ The Baptism of the Holy Ghost,” 
and also for asserting bis belief in the 
performance of miracles, at the present 
time, by human beings, and that he had 
performed miracles himself; and for main- 
taining and preaching the doctrine of the 
late Edward Irving, a dissenter from the 
united church of England and Ireland ; 
and for declaring from his pulpit that Ed- 
ward Irving was the pillar of the true 
church ; for omitting the prayers and 
offices of the liturgy, and substituting 
others of his own composition, during the 
performance of divine service on Sundays, 
in his parish church of St. Leonard's ; for 
having convened and held meetings of 
females and others in the evenings of other 
days than Sundays in the said church, and 
there having wholly omitted the service 
of the liturgy, and used prayers of his 
own composition ; for having preached in 
the public streets or ways, and for disobe- 
dience to the lawful commands of his or- 
dinary ; for attempting to enforce unlaw- 
ful regulations respecting the administra- 
tion of the sacrament, and publicly de- 
nouncing in the church those who refused 
to comply ; for improperly and illegally 
christening, and refusing to christen, and 
also to bury ; and for permitting and en- 
couraging the interruptions of divine ser- 
vice, similar to the supposed manifesta- 
tions of the spirit in Mr, Irving's church. 

The Court, after hearing the evidence 
read, pronounced the articles to be fully 
proved, 

The Rev. John Storer, the judge, then 
proceeded to give judgment, and in doing 
so, alluded to the former exhortations 
which, as ordinary, be had made to the 
defendant unsuccessfully. The defendant 
was sentenced to be deprived of his eccle- 
siastical preferment, and particularly of 
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the church of St. Leonard's, in Bridg- 
north, and was condemned in the costs of 


suit, 

After the sentence was passed, the Rev. 
defendant, who had remained perfectly 
passive during the ing of the judg- 
meot, bowed in a respectful manner, and 
left the court.—Ozxjford Paper. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Among the numerous instances of public 
spirit evinced of late by the inbabitants 
of the improving town of Langport, we 
have to record that the sum of 100i. and 
upwards has been raised by voluntary 
subscription, for the establishment of a 
Sunday evening lecture, in their church. 
This service on Sunday even- 
ing last, before a full congregation, on 
which occasion a very able introductory 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. D. 
Brown. —Somerset Herald. 

On the 29th ult., the ceremony of con- 
secrating the new chapel at Coombe 
Down, near Bath, was performed by the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese. The collec- 
tion at the clese of the service, in aid of the 
funds of the chapel,amounted to 621. 3s. 6d. 
—Salisbury Herald. 

SUSSEX. 

Brionton.—After sermons had been 
preached at the following places of wor- 
ship, connected with the establishment, in 
aid of the funds of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the follow- 
ing sums were collected: —St, Nicholas 
Church, 191.6s.6d. ; St.Peter’s, 241.7s.5d.; 
All Soul's Chapél, 81. 5s. 5d. ; St. Mary’s, 
13, 12s, 2d. ; Trinity, 281. 15. 10d. ; St. 
Margaret's, 15!. 13s. 5d. ; Chapel Royal, 
Sl. 17s. Od.; St. Andrew's, 15/. Os. 2d.; 
St. James's, 171. 17s. 6d. ; St. George's, 
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43l. 1s. 7d. Total, 1871. 17s. 9d. — 
Brighton Gatette. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 


Parat Oatns.—A correspondent begs 
our readers to refer to that part of Mr. 
M‘Ghee’s pampblet which relates to the 
secret conferences of the papistical clergy 
of Ireland, in 1830, on the subject of the 
incomes of benefices, and to the statement 
that these secret conferences were shortly 
after followed by the murder of 14 out of 
18 persons, who attempted merely to serve 
tithe notices for one individual ; the parties 
were unwarily and unsuspectedly decoyed 
into a narrow defile, and there barbarously 
murdered. These martyrs to the diabo. 
lical system of priestcraft, which rules 
Ireland with a scorpion’s rod, were em- 
ployed by a clergyman who benevolently 
spent a | income, derived from pri- 
vate property, on the very beings who were 
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thus instigated to treachery and murder. 
Such is popery. Unchanged and un- 
changeable '|—Birmingham Advertiser, 

Among other —— ious improvements 
in the town of Stratford-cn-Avon is the 
beautifying the ancient chapel of the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity, preparatory to 
its being opened for _— worsbip. 
Corporation have endowed it, and erected 
a new gallery, &c., with a view to increase 
the church accommodation for the inhabi- 
tants.— Birmingham Journal. 

The new church of Wolford, in the 
county of Warwick, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester, on the 
Zist of July; and on Wednesday his 
Lordship consecrated an additional bury- 
ing-ground, in the parish of Whichford.— 
Coventru Herald. 

A subscription is in progress in Trinity 
parish, Coventry, to present their vicar, 
the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A., of Christ 
Charch, with a handsome silver epergne 
and dishes, and nearly 200i. bas already 
been raised for the purpose.—Leamington 
Courier. 

WILTSHIRE, 

KippeErMInster.— A numerous and 
highly respectable meeting of the inba- 
bitant rate-payers of this borough was 
held on Friday, August 14, in the vestry. 
room adjoining the parish church, for the 
purpose of granting a church-rate of 7d, 
in the pound. Such was the good feeling 
which prevailed, that not only 7d. in the 
pound, butan additional 14d. was allowed, 
in order to pay off a mortgage, which could 
not otherwise have been paid for six years, 
and carried with only one dissentient voice. 
Such conduct must be highly gratifying to 
the friends of the Church, and is highly 
honourable to the Dissenters. 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 
administered the solemn right of confir- 
mation to nearly 1000 young persons at 
Devizes, on Thursday, August 138th ; and 
on the Tuesday previous, the rite of con- 
firmation was administered by bis Lordship 
to 450 persons at Chippenham. 


The triennial visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury was held in Devizes 
on Wednesday, August 12th, but in con- 
sequence of the continued indisposition of 
his Lordship, the Rev. Chancellor Marsh 
attended on his behalf. There was a very 
numerous attendance of the clergy. 


The new window on the north side of 
St. Thomas’s church, Salisbury, is nearly 
completed, and the old houses purchased 
for the purpose of enlarging the churcb- 
yard are commenced pulling down ; a wall 
which usually stood at the west end of the 























































chureh, close by the “ Shoulder of Mutton” 
Ina, is removed, thereby affording an ex- 
cellent view of High-street, from that part 
jeading through the church-yard. We 
cannot speak in terms too highly of those 
in whose bands the alterations and im- 
provements now going on are placed, for 
their judicious plans, and we beg to express 
our hope that those individuals who have 
not yet contributed to the funds raising for 
the purpose of carrying the same into 
effect, will be induced to add their names 
to the list of subscribers without delay. — 


Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Thursday, August 6th, was a gratifying 
day to the friends of the church of Eng- 
land in this city. At the cathedral, a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev.C. Benson, 
(from Rev.xiv. 6, 7,8,)in aid of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts. The liberal collection of 
661. 11s. 6d. was made, including the 
handsome donation of 10/.10s. from the 
Earl of Coventry. 

After the conclusion of the sermon 
upon the above occasion, the Bishop of 
Worcester, attended by a numerous pro- 
cession of the clergy, the corporation, Xc. 
proceeded to lay the first stone of the new 
church, in the extra-parochial district, in 
which ceremony the Rev. Prelate was as- 
sisted by the Earl of Coventry. Not- 
withstanding the vast throng assembled, 
including a considerable number of the 
bumbler classes, who appeared to take a 
deep interest in the whole proceedings, 
the utmost order and perfect silence pre- 
vailed throughout.— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The rearing of the new parish church 
at Huddersfield was celebrated on Wed- 
nesday evening, and was attended and 
conducted in a manner interesting and 
gratifying to all the well-wishers to the 
work, St. Paul’s Church, in which the 
commemoration service was solemnized, 
was filled in every cornet by an attentive 
and orderly congregation, composed of all 
classes of society, and of Christians of 
every name, two of the places of worship 
having suspended their weekly lecture on 
this occasion. It has been observed that 
almost every individual present deposited 
his offering willingly in the collector's 
box; and the amouut of 84/. was raised, 
nearly half of which was in silver and 
copper.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Rev. Vicar of Leeds has appointed 
the Rev. Thomas Wilson, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to the clerkship in 
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orders of our parish church, vice the Rev, 
John Urquhart, appointed ineum. 
bency of Chapel Allerton ; and also the 
Rev. Edward frowk: M.A, 

College, Cambridge, late 
Paddock, near Huddersfield, to the 
of the said church, vice the Rev, Edwert 
Wilson, M.A., who bas resigned from ill 


The voluntary contributions, in aid of 
the parish church, Halifax, amount to 
wards of 200/., a sum fully ulepaierte 
the necessities of the current year.— Ibid, 

A beautiful white marble monument has 
been erected in St. James's church, Hali- 
fax, by the congregation, as a testimony 
of their affection and regard for their late 
beloved minister, the Rev. John W 
Dew.— Ibid. , 

We have much pleasure in noticing the 
presentation of a silver tea service, pur- 
chased by a voluntary subscription fund, 
raised by his late flock, to the Rev, Geo, 
Hadley, curate of Finningley, near Don- 
caster,—Salisbury Herald. 

On Sunday, August 2nd, his Grace the 
Archbishop of York held a general ordina- 
tion at Bishopthorpe, when twenty-one 
gentlemen were admitted to the order of 
deacons, and twenty-four to that of priests. 

The Rev. C, H, Lutwidge, vicar of 
Burton Agnes, at his rent and tithe audit, 
on Old May day, made a liberal reduc- 
tion to all, and to many of the poor cot- 
tagers returned the whole amount of their 
rents. 


i 


WALES, 


Diocese or St. Asarn.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the St. Asaph Diocesan 
Society for promoting the building and en- 
largement of churches and chapels, was 
held at St. Asaph, on Thursday July 30, 
The meeting was numerously and respect- 
ably attended, and the Lord Bishop of St, 
Asaph presided on the occasion. A grant 
of 200l. was made in aid of building a 
chapel near Connab’s Quay in the parish 
of Nortbop. Ata special meeting of the 
society, beld lately at Mold, grants to the 
amount of 12001, were voted towards 
building chapels in six different parishes 
in the diocese, We the 
friends of the Church in the Prinei 
on the good effects already produced by 
this excellent Society, and feel confident 
that by the liberality of the public it will 
be enabled to extend its usefulness.— 
Chester Courant. 

An Exemrtany Counrny Gantur- 
MAN.—That worthy and patriotic gentle- 
man, Col. Wynne, of Garthewin, who re- 
sides constantly among his numerous and 
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grateful tenantry, and therefore well ac- 
quainted with spiritual wants of his 
countrymen in those large and populous 

i parts of which are a great distance 
from the church, in some instances 8 or 10 
miles, has made another donation of 50/., 
in addition to a recent one of double that 
amount, to the St. Asaph Diocesan Society, 
for promoting the building and enlarge- 
ment of churches and chapels. Such en- 
lightened liberality is beyond all praise.— 
Chester Courant. 


SCOTLAND. 

The “* Commission of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland” met on 
the 12th instant, To this commission it 
is proper to observe, for the information of 
the English reader, every member of the 
** General Assembly” has a right to be ad- 
mitted ; and the meeting was crowded to 
an extent tly exceeding any former 
example. More than 100 members of the 
“ General Assembly” were present ; in- 
contestible proof of the deep interest ex- 
cited by the occasion, A resolution, ex- 
pressive of the strongest distrust in the 
constitution and character of the Commis- 
sion no | issued by Ministers for inquir- 
ing into the state of the Church of Scot- 
land, was pro , and carried by the 
decisive majority of 90 to $.—The resolu- 
tion is grounded upon the fact that a 
majority of the acting and paid Commis- 
sioners are known to be inimical to the 
Church of Scotland. One of them, and 
the Secretary to the Commission, conducted 
the opposition to the payment of ministers 
money in Edinburgh, 


IRELAND, 

The Ministerial measure for the Irish 
Church, if passed into a law, would pro- 
duce the following results in the four 
parishes into which the City of Limerick 
is divided :—St. Michael's Parish, endow- 





THE MONTH. 


ment reduced from 550/.a year to 6vl, ; 
number of Episcopalian Protestants, 2700. 
St. Mary’s Parish, endowment reduced 
from 10007, a year to 70l. ; number of 
Protestants, 840. St. Munchin’s Parish, 
endowment reduced from 4301. a year to 
12/.; number of Protestants, 320. St. 
Jobn’s Parish, 41/. a year; number of 
Protestants, 650,.— Limerick Chron. July 29, 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners bave 
—_ 25l. a year to the Vicar of St, 
ohn’s, in this city, out of Bishop Boul. 
ter’s bequest for the augmentation of livings 
of inconsiderable value, and where much 
duty is performed by the incumbents; 
the population of this parish amounts to 
14,000, and the income of the vicar to the 
miserable pittance of 41/. a year !— Ibid, 
The beneficed clergy of this diocese, 
and we believe generally throughout Ire- 
Jand, have received circulars from the 
Lord Lieutenant, through Sir William 
Gossett, requesting to know the amount of 
tithe due to them for the year 1834, the 
sums paid them on account thereof, and 
the balance now due. We presume the 
object of this inquiry is to compensate the 
suffering clergy in some degree for the 
loss of nearly two years’ income.—/bid. 


The Church of Duneany, near Dunleer, 
in the diocese of Armagh, was entered by 
the windows last week, and the bibles and 
prayer books in it torn to pieces, and 
scattered through the aisles.— Dublin Even- 
ing Mail. 

The neighbourhood of Roscrea is ins 
state little short of rebellion. Outrages 
of the most fearful description are commit- 
ted upon the Protestant inhabitants by the 
Roman Catholic faction, and as yet we 
have not heard that the Government or 
the authorities have taken any efficient 
step towards checking the lawless proceed- 
ings. —Ibid. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Greece and the Levant; or, a Diary of a Sum. 
By the Rev. R. Bur- 


mer’s Excursion in 1834. 


gess, B.D. 2 vols. Fe. 14s. 


Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of 


Scriptures. 


By the Rev. J. Fry, B.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems, from the 
Sanscrit. By the Rev. H. Milman, M.A. Imp. 


6vo, 12s. 
Devotions for Private Use. By the Rev. C. 
Girdlestone, A.M. 12mo. 2s. 

Anglicanus: being a Treatise on 
the Art of Preaching. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M.A. 8¥o. 12s. 

Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide. 18mo. 6s. 


BOOKS. 
Richson’s Mental Arithmetic. I12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Kaowles’s Dictionary. 8vo. 24s. 6d, 
Richardson’s English Dictionary. 4to, Vol. I. 


Part l. 26s. 6d. 
Modern Dunciad, Virgil in London, and other 
Poems. Fc. 7s. 6d 


Christian Union, shewing the importance of 
Unity among real Christians of all Denomina- 
tions. By John Bowers. i2mo. 5s. 

a Book on Natural Theology. 
3s. Od. 

The Lords and the People. By W. H.C. Grey. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

— illustrations of Natural History, &c. 

c, 6s. 6d. 


18mo. 




















































NEW BOOKS—FU NDS, 


Sir Robert Peel’s Speeches, with Portrait, svo. 


Bremston’s “ Charity” or, the Man of God, &e 
12mo. 2. 

Tables for a Methodical and Profitable Reading 

* of the Holy Scriptures. 32mo. 3d. 

Outlines of Botany, with Hints for the Manage- 
ment of a small Garden. By R. B. Stewart, 
Esq. 12mo0. 25. 6d. 

The Lifeof W. Cobbett. Fe. 7s. 

The Career of Don Carlos since the Death of 
Ferdinand VII. 8vo. 14s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. W. Allen, M.A. 2 vols, 
Svo. 2s. 

— *s Minor Morals, Vol. II., with Illustra. 

Cruikshank. Royal ismo. 6s. 6d. 

Setnare Arithmetical Tables. ismo. 6d. 

Diary of a Solitaire; or, Sketch of a Pedestrian 
mee through Part of Switzerland. 8vo. 


me Manual of Family and Private Devotion. 
By James Cochran, A.M. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Lectures on Confirmation and the Lord's Supper. 
By the Rev. T. Griffiths, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. PostSvo. Qs. 

Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland and the Union. 
2vols. Royaldto. 2/. 8s. 

The Constitution of Society as designed by God. 
avo, 15s. 

Observations on Brougham’'s Discourse on Na- 
tural Theology. By T. Wallace, LL.D. 12mo. 


4s. 

What is a Comet, Papa? 
32mo. 1s. 

Milton’s Life and Poems. Vol. III. Fe. 5s. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year, by the Rev. 
J.Grant,M.A. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Sermons at Prestwich, Lancashire, by Thomas 
Stone, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 

Prayers of the late Rev. W. Howell. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Summer Ramble in Syria, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Tales of the Ramad’han. By J. A. St. John. 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


By R. M. Zornlin. 


359 
The Geographical Text Book. 12mo. 2s. 
Companion to ditto. Coloured, 9s, 6d, 2a. 
The Resources and Statistics of . By 
John M‘Gregor, Esq. Vol. 1. Royal@vo! 25s. 
Cowper's Life and Works, by Grimshawe,. 
Vol. VII. Fe. 5s, ‘ 
Sacred Classica, Vol. XX, (Howe's Theslogical 
cs, ” 
Treatises.) Fe. 38. 6d. es 


LevtnersOniemae. Vol. LXIX., (Mackintosh’s 
England, Vol. V.) Fe. 6a. 

Abbott’s Fireside Piety, Part Il., (Pastor's 
Daughter.) l8mo. 1s, 6d. 

Anecdotes on the Church Catechism. 18mo. 18.64. 

Hooker’s Portion of the Soul. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

The Parables of the Lord Jesus. By the Rev. 
B. H. Draper. Second Series. 32mo. 2s. 

The Natural History of Man. i8mo. 3s. 6d, 

Drew’s Chronological Chart, illustrative of An- 
cient History and Geography. Imp, fo, 2/. 8s. 

Encyclopedia Me tana. 2nd Div. (Mixed 
Sciences.) Vol. Ill, 37, 3s. 

Lamb’s Prose Works. 3 vols. 8vo. 27s. 6d. 

Catechism of Astronomy. By F. W. Simms. 
18mo,. 9d. 

The Rev. T. H. Newman's Sermons, Vol, lL. vo. 
10s, 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Indian Sketches ; or, a Visitto the Pawnees, and 
other Indian Tribes of America. By a Nephew 
of Washington Irving. 

A Third, and concluding Series of Jesse's 
Gleanings. 

Laborde’s Visit to Petra, translated and cor- 
rected, with original Plates re-engraved in a 
cheap form. 

A New Elementary History of England for 
Children. By M—C—. 

Histories of Malta and Poland, for Young Per. 
sons. By Mrs. Markham. 

A Hand.Book for Travellers in the Netherlands, 
on the Rhine, in Germany, Tyrol, and Switzer. 


land. 
The Biblical Keepsake, Part II. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The gentleman who asked as to the Pamphlet on Endowments is informed that it was 
‘ published by Edwards, Ave Maria Lane. It is printed for cheap circulation at 1d. 

It might have been thought that the article on Dens’s es poctuniaen cneagh, 

j i in old times, at Douay, 


en gear ag pe tay on ay 
inspi ith no i uty to —t were 
Cig oe pei tee ppt stp 
a which he ever did write, but could ever have allowed himse 
i ; of Birmingham’s effusions. Not even a strong sense of the 
i parties as they exhibit themselves, 
(not out of hatred to them, but of warning to ourselves, ) can tempt one to defile a page with 
copying the disgusting phrases of that reverend Agitator! There 1s no one even of the persons 
introduced by Mr. O'Connell, or by the Reform Bill, into the House of Commons capable of 
disgracing himself by the disgusting and low coarseness with which this zealous advocate of 
and of sedition (unreproved by his oe is guilty at meeting which he 
and which he does or did vent in the ic Magazine. Where Mr. Hulme was 
educated, one knows not, but probably at Maynooth also, There can hardly be two academies 
which produce such feelings and : 

**Clericus Cantabrigiensis” thinks that, as the suggestion of ‘Presbyter,” in the last 
Number of this Magazine, for a decent commemoration of the blessings of the Reformation 
has been very favour received, (where no local charities demand immediate preference, ) 
the just claims of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts might be advan- 
tageously brought forward on the fourth of October. that day ‘‘ Presbyter ’’ proposed 
to commemorate the mercy of God in having given us the first entire version of the Bible in 
the English language ; and ‘‘ C. C.” thinks that att who justly isrecone the comfort and 
advantage of ing such a faithful representation of the orig! iptures as we have in 
our alerioed vareitin will gladly hail the opportunity afforded them on that day of contri- 
buting liberally in aid of the scriptural instruction of the emancipated N under the 
direction of duly authorized ministers of our church—the wm and inthe West Indies. 

The following are received : — “ De W.,” “J. C. P.,” “ W.,” Mr. Winning, ‘« E. H.,” 
“«“X.,” “J. R.,” and “R.” 

Is not ‘‘ Asher’s”’ letter as to Mr. Knox superseded by those which have already appeared ? 


Has ‘* Volens” any of that the corporations of which he speaks are so abundant in 
riches for which they have no legitimate purpose? Are we to dispose ad libitum of the 
wealth which we assign ad libitum to Bedford Chol, the Trinity House, &c.? As to rich 
coe” if riches are divided amo many, they are riches no longer. Does ‘‘ Volens” 
think that a Fellow of St. John's, Cambevdge, with about 130/., or a Fellow of Trinity, 
with about 2002, are very rich? Is he aware that every Prebendary of Durham has douady 
given up 500/. a year to public pu of which 250/. go to augmenting small livings? Let 
us do all we can to support truth, but let each do it at his own expense as far as he can, and, 
at all events, not at his neighbour's without his leave, and without knowing what means he 
has at his command. 

In the Patriot of August 12, there is a very long advertisement as to an examination 
at Stepney College, at which Messrs. S. Green, Jun., and C. Stovel declare that the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac readings were delightful specimens of accuracy and ease in these impor- 
tant languages. Mr. John Freeman (of course, as he says, though why does not appear) 
was only a spectator in the examination in rhetoric, &c., &c., but in Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, he, too, took an active part ; and he expresses great wonder that there should be no 
JSailures in these important languages. (It is wonderful, no doubt!) Then Mr. Cyrus 
Edmonds pronounces that the mathematics would have done the students honour if they had 
kept their terms at the universities! Pray, who are Mr. Edmonds and Messrs. 
J. Freeman, S. Green, Jun., and C. Stovel, who are thus decisive in their judgments? But 
what can dissenters want to send their sons to our universities for, when at ney they can 
learn mathematics quite as well, and Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee without failure, to say 
nothing of rhetoric, mental wpa biblical criticism, and th ? 

There is an affidavit published in the Record of August 20, which attention, to the 
effect that the protestant children of the Esker National School are compelled to attend mass, 
which is celebrated at an altar set up in the school-room, by a friar from a neighbouring 
eonvent. Js this fuct,or not? If it is, what say the Education Commissioners? Is the 
school one of theirs? (It is a pity, by the way, that they who take up these subjects have 
so little accurate information about them. To talk of mass twice a day, i.e., morning and 
os , is only to make Romanists laugh.) But what is all this about friars? Are there no 
Acts of Parliament about friars? Is it true that the Trappists were planted in Ireland directly 
after the ipation Bill, and that the Pope has since made their head a mitred Abbot ? 

“R. W. B.'s” very excellent letter shall be used next month. “ A Country Parson's” 
valuable account of anti-Romanist writers shall also be used in the October Number. 
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